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THE RELIGION OF BURNS’S POEMS. 


BY REV. ANDREW W. CROSS. 


It has been remarked that the most difficult thing about 
the painting of a landscape picture is to know just where to sit 
down. 

Before the vigorous, erratic, versatile genius of Robert 
Burns, reflecting as it does upon every conceivable phase of 
life, it is difficult in a short paper like this to know just where 
to begin. Amid such a galaxy of talent, the difficulty is 
apparent of finding an advantageous starting point. 

There is no more world-notorious fact in matters religious 
than the prevalence in Scotland of the sternest, most uncom- 
promising species of the bluest Calvinism. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes once passed a remark of which the purport 
was: He could never understand how Scotland, Calvinistic, 
straight-laced Scotland, could clasp her national poet to her 
bosom without bursting her laces. Her laces are bursting. 
The pen of Robert Burns wrote the death warrant of Scotia’s 
Calvinistic God. The sentence may be slow in execution, 
but His utter extinction is as sure as is the immortality of 
Caledonia’s national bard. “If the poet’s arrows were 
barbed with wit,” says Rev. David Macrae, a popular Scot- 
tish minister, “they were also barbed with truth, and Cal- 
vinism could not shake them off. The dogma of election 
ever since Burns’s day has been receding from the forefront 
of Scottish theology. The tone of preaching has been insen- 
sibly changing.” It has been declared with tiresome iteration 
that there is no religion in Burns’s poems, but merely ruth- 
less iconoclasm. If aman was in the undesirable embrace 
_of an octopus and you valiantly rescued him from its cruel 
arms, you would scarcely expect him to reprove you for ruth- 
lessly destroying his companion and not providing a more 
congenial comrade on the spot! 
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Burns did exalt a nobler, purer conception of the Deity 
(*O Thou unknown, Almighty Cause”); but had he never 
done so our eternal gratitude is his that, recognizing the 
futility of appealing to reason, he dipped his pen in gall and, 
with scathing satire, jeered the God of Calvinism into the 
bottomless pit from whence He came: 


O Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel’, 
Sends ane to heaven, and ten to hell — 
A’ for Thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 
They’ve done afore Thee, 


What was I, or my generation, 

That I should get sic exaltation, 

I wha deserve sic just damnation, 
For broken laws, 

Five thousand years ‘fore my creation, 
Thro’ Adam’s cause! 


When frae my mither’s womb I fell, 
Thou might hae plunged me into hell, 
‘To gnash my guins, to weep and wail, 
In burning lake, 
Where damnéd devils roar and yell, 
. Chain’d to a stake. 


Such lines as these, such tart irony, might well haye made 
a veritable devil blush for shame ! 

There is a transparent sincerity pervading all the prose 
and poetry of Burns. Critics have been candid about his 
faults, but no critic has been as candid as the poet himself. 
“I acknowledge,” he says, “I am too frequently the sport 
of caprice, whim, and passion.” In another epistle he 
declares: “ God knows I am no saint. I have a whole host 
of follies and sins to answer for, but if I could, —and I 
believe I do as far as I can, —I would wipe away all tears from 
all eyes.” 

Linked with this honest integrity was a spirit of indignant 
fury against those who gave rein to selfish follies and hid 
them under the fair cloak of religion : 

God knows I'm no’ the thing I should be, 
Nor am I e’en the thing I could be, 
But twenty times I rayther would be 

An atheist clean, 


Than under gospel colors hid be, 
Jist_for a screen. 


The Scottish Presbyterian Church, strong now in her tre- 
mendous organization, stronger then than we can now 
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imagine, was no paltry antagonist before whom to throw the 
gauntlet of defiance. The religious tyranny that made her 
disfavor more feared in earlier times than was the Roman ban 
of excommunication had not yet died. Her terrible anathema 
ofttimes brought the wolf of poverty to the door and para- 
lyzed with terror even the ministering angel of pity. 


I own “twas rash, an’ rather hardy, 

That I, a simple, countra bardie, 

Shou’d meddle wi’ a pack sae sturdy 
Wha, if they ken me, 

Can easy, wi’ a single wordie, 
Lowse hell upon me. 


But I gae mad at their grimaces, 
Their sighin’, cantin’, grace-proud faces, 
Their three-mile prayers, an’ hauf-mile graces, 
Their raxin’ conscience, 
Whase , revenge, an’ pride disgraces 
aur nor their nonsense. 


- - * ~ * » > 


They take religion in their mouth ; 

They talk o° mercy, , an’ truth, 

For what? to gie their malice skouth 
On some puir wight, 

An’ hunt him down, o’er right and ruth, 
To ruin straight. 


All hail, Religion! maid divine! 

Pardon a Muse sae mean as mine, 

Who in her rough imperfect line, 
Thus daurs to name thee; 

To stigmatize fause freends o’ thine 
Can ne’er defame thee. 


In similar vein, and illustrating his fierce wrath against 
hypocrisy, is his * Address tae the Unco Guid,” still hon- 
oring true religion but stigmatizing her “ fause freends ” : 


O ye wha are sae guid yoursel’, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 
Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neebour’s fauts and folly! 
Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill, 
Supplied wi’ store o’ water, 
The heapit happer’s ebbing still, 
And still the clap plays clatter. 


* * * * * * 


Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 
Right on ye scud your sea-way ; 
But in the teeth o’ baith to sail, 
It maks an unco lee-way. 
* - ~~. * + * 


Then ~ y scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
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Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it ; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ‘tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 
He knows each chord — its various tone, 
Each spring — its various bias ; 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted. 
To many a sensitive religious soul that terrible poem “The 
Holy Fair” appears to be a blasphemous and seditious lam- 
poon on the commemorative supper of their Saviour, and so, 
after its perusal, the poems are laid aside with regret, and 
their author is condemned as an irreverent ribald. Butas the 
old saying hath it « Circumstances alter cases.” 
“The land of brown heath and shaggy wood” has long 
been renowned for its religion — and its whiskey. At one 
time in the country districts of Scotland the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered twice a year in the open 
air, the participants arranging themselves on benches erected 
round the church for the purpose. The ministers and 
parishioners from the surrounding district gathered at this 
specially selected centre, and the occasion was popularly 
called “The Holy Fair.” It is now notorious as having 
been the scene of drunken orgies and theologic brawls. 
Temperance was at a discount, and he was not half a man, 
certainly not half a Christian, who could not devoutly, with 
upturned eyes, break bread in remembrance of the death 
of his God in the morniny, discuss with grim gusto the 
frailties of his fellows in che afternoon, and get helplessly, 
hopelessly drunk in the evening. 





Here some are thinkin’ on their sins, 
An’ some upo’ their claes ; 
Ane curses feet that fy!'d his shins 
Anither sighs an’ prays; > 
On this hand sits a chosen swatch, ‘ 
Wi’ screw'd-up grace-proud faces ; 
On that a set o’ chaps at watch, 
Thrang winkin’ tae the lasses. 





* + * * * 


How monie hearts this day converts 
O° sinners and 0° lasses! 
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Their hearts 0° stane, gin night, are gane 
As soft as ony flesh is. 

There's some are fou o° love divine; 
There’s some are fou o° brandy —— 


It was this vile travesty that awoke the indignation of 
Robert Burns and produced that vividly true picture + The 
Holy Fair.” 

Which was the greater blasphemy, that of the so-called 
Christian church or that of Burns, who poked such fun at 
their insipid burlesque that it was ridiculed into non- 
existence ? 

* The world has never known a truer singer,” said Whittier. 
« They know little of Burns who regard him as the idle 
singer of an idle lay. Pharisees in the church and 
oppressors in the state knew better than that. They felt 
those immortal sarcasms, which did not die with the utterer, 
but lived on to work out their divine commission.” On the 
other hand there is nothing more sublime, nothing more sim- 
ply religious in the poetry of the world, than « The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” 

What clerical utterance could surpass that “ Prayer of 
Burns in the Prospect of Death” ?— 


O Thou unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear! 

In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear! 


If I have wander'd in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun — 

As something loudly, in my breast, 
Remonstrates I have done — 


Thou know’st that Thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong ; 

And list’ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. 


Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 

Do Thou, All Good! for such 'Thou art, 
In shades of darkness hide. 


Where with intention I have err’d, 
No other plea I have, 

But Thou art yood ; and goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive. 


« The Cotter’s Saturday Night ” is too long for quotation ; 
but after a peerless description of rustic simplicity the poet 
proceeds : 
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From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings ; 
** An honest man’s the noblest work of God! 


That last line is the keynote of much of the poetry of 
Burns. His emphasis upon the true dignity and worth of man, 
independent of the accident of birth or rank, has done great 
service in the propagation of the great principle of the 
brotherhood of man and its correlative idea of the fatherhood 
of God. 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray an’ a’ that; 
Gie fules their silk an’ knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that; 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their tinsel show an’ a’ that. 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o° men for a’ that. 


And what is Burns’s plan of salvation ? — 


It’s no in titles nor in rank, 
It’s no in wealth like Lunnon Bank, 
Tae purchase peace or rest ; 
It’s no in makin’ muckle mair, 
It’s no in books, it’s no in lear, 
‘Tae mak us truly blest. 
* * * * * . 
If happiness hae na her sate 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 
- * * * * 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could mak us happy lang; 
The heart’s aye the pairt, aye, 
That maks us richt or wrang. 


By such teaching Burns brought contentment into many a 
poor home ; he poured consolation upon hearts which battled 
unsuccessfully against an overwhelming and unrelenting fate. 
“Rank is but the guinea stamp,” God cares for men — and 
the more they need His tender solieitude, the greater will be 
His loving care. ‘Take courage, my poor brother, there is 
more real satisfaction to be derived from the wonders and 
surpassing beauties of nature, free to all, than from the gor- \y 
geous halls of a palace. 

The laverock ' shuns the palace gay, 
And o’er the cottage sings ; 


For nature smiles as sweet, I ween, 1 
Tae shepherds as tae kings. § 











1 Lark. 
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It has been truly said that the cause of Liberty is a sacred 
one, and Robert Burns has every right to the dignity of a 
saint in her calendar. “Oppressors in the state, as well as 
pharisees in the church, felt his immortal sarcasms.’ 

On one occasion he had been to church and heard thanks 
offered to God for a British victory. He wrote: 


Ye hypocrites! are these your pranks, 
‘Tae murder men an’ gie God thanks? 

For shame! gie o'er, proceed nae further ; 
God winna hae your thanks for murther. 


When republican France had overcome the forces of 
Europe united for the repression of the republic’s newly 
enforced rights, Burns sang his triumphant song of congratu- 
lation ; and when the Tree of Liberty was planted where the 
Bastile had stood he once more burst into song : 


Upon this tree there grows sic fruit, 
Its virtues a’ can tell, man; 

It raises man aboon the brute, 
It mak’s him ken himsel’, man. 

Gif ance the peasant taste a bit, 
He's aaa than a lord, man. 


* * * 


| Louie thought to cut it doon 

» hen it was unco sma’, man; 

For this the watchman cracked his croon, 
Cut aff his head an’ a’, man. 


The lover of freedom as Burns was, it was but meet that 
much of this spirit should be dedicated to his native land : 


Wha for Scotland’s king an’ law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains, 

By your sons in servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 





Lay the proud usurper low, 

Tyrants fall in every foe, 

Liberty's in every blow, 
Let us do or dee! 

That is Scotia’s national song, a call to defend her liberty, 
her freedom against the world. Nor could those strong- 
limbed sons of Albion ever invoke the spirit of their national 
bard or sing those inspiring words as a preface to a war of 
: oppression, any more than they could swing the claymore ina 
battle of wrong and coercion, and sing their national anthem 
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without a blush. Nay! it is the keynote of a larger freedom 
that reverberates wherever lovers of liberty dwell, and rises 
into a triumphant supplication : 
Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That man tae man the warl’ o’er 
Shall brithers be an’ a’ that. 

Something has been said about the suggestions of immoral- 
ity to be discerned in some of the poet’s fancies. When 
Burns was nearing death he said he was well aware that his 
death would occasion some little noise, and that every scrap 
of his writing would be revived against him to injure his 
future reputation, that letters and verses written with 
unguarded and improper freedom and which he earnestly 
wished to have buried in oblivion would be handed about by 
idle vanity or malevolence, when no dread of his resentment 
would restrain them or prevent the censures of shrill-tongued 
malice, or the insidious sarcasms of envy, from pouring forth 
all their venom to blast his fame. 

Much has been said about the poet’s loose life —a large 
proportion of it is not true. It is the bitter prerogative of 
genius to be misunderstood. It is only in the deep furrows 
of sorrow, in the fields of isolation, that God plants immortal 
seeds. The beautiful blossoms upon the tree of eternal 
truth have been fertilized by crimson moisture wrung from 
bleeding hearts. : 

Let us consider this man Burns, a veritable genius with 
all the fiery emotions of the muse sweeping through his soal, 
working daily at the plough, fighting prosaic poverty ; in his 
own words, “hunted from covert to covert under all the 
terrors of a jail ;” involved in continual difficulty ; picked up 
by fashionable society, lionized, the novelty worn off thrown 
aside like an exhausted bauble ; this month a ruined peasant, 
his wages five pounds a year, and these taken from him (a 
great deal of excess he could afford in these circumstances), 
next month petted and patted by fashionable prigs; and 
then —- the tribute that fashionable English society and lit- 
erary Scotland paid to this child of the gods — they set his 
brilliant genius to gauging beer at a salary of fifty pounds a 
year! Driven out of even that beggarly pittance because of 
his stalwart free expression, and only kept from starving by 
the charity of a kind patron, at last, health and spirits gone, 
hope fled forever, contumely casting vile slanders at his name, 
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his wife and family clinging to him and begging for bread, 
he went from this to a kindlier sphere, madly craving with 
his latest breath from this world which owed him so much, 
« For God’s sake send me five pounds!” 


God's ichor fills the heart that bleeds. 


Out from the shadow of debts, difficulties, despair, he 
passed into the refulgent light of Him in whom there is no 
darkness at all. This is no apology for the poet’s life.. It 
needs none. At his death he was thirty-seven years of age. 
His record is unparalleled. No man in the whole history of 
literature ever achieved so much with such niggardly help, 
with such terrible impediments, as did Scotia’s famous poet 
in the short space of thirty-seven years. With Nathaniel 
Hawthorne we would say, “Consider his surroundings, his 
circumstances; the marvel is, not that the poet sinned, but 
that he was no worse man, and that with heroic merit he 
conquered these hindrances so well.” 

Still the burden of his song 
Is love of right, disdain of wrong 
Its master chords 
Are manhood, freedom, brotherhood ; 


Its discords but an interlude 
Between the thoughts. 


Now they raise heaven-threatening monuments to his 
memory. ‘ Ever the blind world knows not its angels of 
deliverance till they stand glorified ‘twixt earth and heaven.” 
Just one hundred years from now he died, and to-day there is 
not a spot where literature is known that the wreath of 
fame has not been woven for his brow. Truly — 


He left his land her sweetest song, 
The earth her saddest story. 





NEGRO FOLK-LORE AND DIALECT. 


BY PROF. W. 8S. SCARBOROUGH, A. M. 


Three things are looked upon as having contributed to the 
decline of folk-lore: (1.) Scientific ideas and explanations. 
These appeal to the judgment and reason, and cause a spread 
of intelligence that repudiates the idea of being governed 
by or of indulging in observances or customs that would in 
any way imply that one was a believer in them. (2.) The 
clergy, who as a rule have swept away as fast as possible a 
belief in that which has to do with the supernatural aside 
from pure religion itself and its accompanying faith. (3.) 
The great changes that come to a people when civilization 
takes hold upon it. Commingling, change and improvement 
in conditions, all conduce to the stamping out of these 
ideas which we donominate now under one general head as 
folk-lore. 

Folk-lore in its broadest sense is a record of a people’s his- 
tory. Trench tells us that the word recently borrowed from 
the German as a substitution for the long and Latinized 
popular superstitions must be esteemed an unquestionable 
gain. A knowledge of it aids to a better understanding of 
all that is ancient in the life ofa people. It helps the arche- 
ologist, the linguist, the philosopher, and the historian, each 
in his own line of operation. 

But what folk-lore does in general, negro folk-lore does in 
particular. Here especially the negro has a field to himself, 
and he should take pride in it, in any effort. to accumu- 
late and give to the world such of the tales, sayings, super- 
stitions, and observances a’ will throw light upon and _ best 
illustrate the evolution of his race. 

It is to be regretted that the negro himself seems to stand 
aloof from anything that connects him with his past. As a 
consequence we are without much that he knows and could 
use with advantage to all concerned with reference to his 
own life and history. He fails to appreciate the importance 
of such knowledge to the world at large. But it is just 

196 
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what one might expect under the circumstances. He is not 
wholly to be blamed. » 

The negro has to-day a rich field for exploration and re- 
search ; but, set in the midst of a civilization such as we find 
on the brink of the twentieth century, what is done to pre- 
serve these queer, quaint, odd sayings, expressions, and super- 
stitions with the accompanying dialect must be done quickly 
or else they will be swept away and completely obliterated 
by the growing intelligence of the descendants of the race, 
which is now a little over thirty years removed from bondage. 
Rich will be the record of this people when its full history 
shall be written in the light of the civilization of the future. 

Negro folk-lore is enhanced by negro speech forms, char- 
acterized as they are by metaphors, figures, similes, iniagina- 
tive flights, humorous designations, saws, and sayings. His 
speech is replete with archaisms, obsolete usage of words, 
many things that go to form a dialeet and which add to its 
attractiveness in many ways. But there is one thing that 
makes it exceedingly difficult for the student who seeks for 
that which is distinctively the heritage of the negro, — that 
is, the ready adoption by the race of what may properly be 
called Southernisms as distinguished from expressions and 
sayings such as are used in other localities of our country. 
This is true in large measure wherever two races have had 
many years of life together within a country. The super- 
stitions, the proverbs of the one are more or less sure of 
readaptation by the other. Yet it is true that the very 
quaintness of the negro speech has often converted common 
sayings into gems of originality by the new setting, so to 
speak, that it gives them. This we shall see to be true in 
Louisiana, where the Creole proverbs are largely borrowed 
from the French. We find, too, a similar adaptation in the 
proverbs — many of them — which are the property of the 
Bermudan negro. 

Prof. Harrison, in a paper on Negro English read before the 
American Philological Association at Yale College some 
years ago, truthfully observed that the negro has a talent for 
dealing with hyperbole, rhymes, picture words, like the poet ; 
his slang being not mere word distortion, but his verbal 
breath of life, caught from his surroundings and wrought up 
by him into wonderful figure-speech. It is also true that, 
as the same authority further observes, the negro humor and 
naiveté are features not to be overlooked; that much of his 
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talk is baby talk: that he has as well a power of indescribable 
intonation. *In speaking of the negro further he says what 
we know to be true of all people ina primitive state of 
development, that to him «all nature is alive, anthropomor- 
phized as it were, replete with intelligences, the whispering, 
tinkling, hissing, booming, muttering, zooning around him 
are full of mysterious hints and suggestions which he pro- 
duces in words that imitate often strikingly the poetic and 
multiform messages which nature sends through his auditory 
nerve, thus bringing that onomatopoetic element into his 
speech found the world over in speech beginning. The 
primitive negro is on intimate terms with the wild animals 
and birds, with the flora and fauna of the wild stretches of 
pine woods among which for generations his habitation has 
been pitched. His mind is yet in the stage in which ready 
belief is accorded to the wrangle of shovel and tongs, the 
loves and hates of dish and platter on the kitchen shelves, 
the naive personification of the furniture of his cabin; and 
for him rabbits and wolves, terrapins and turtles, buzzards 
and eagles, live lives no less full of drama and incident, of 
passion and marvels, than his own kith and kin gathered 
around the pine knot or the hickory fire.” 

Prof. Harrison of course is describing, and that, too, admi- 
rably, the characteristics of a generation passing away, the 
generation in fact that came up under the dispensation of 
slavery, that was so situated as to be kept in a primitive 
stage for a long time, considering its close proximity to the 
circle of civilization just without its limits. In short we 
have had, as it were, primitive man with his ideas, beliefs, 
and all pertaining thereto at the very doors of learning some 
two centuries or more. The only wonder is that scholarship 
has not sooner seized hold upon his life and investigated it 
as illustrative of such life since creation. 

/ It is not the present generation that furnishes us the folk- 
lore of the race, though it must be largely the gleaners and 
preservers of it. Itis not the present generation which pins 
its faith on spells and witches, charms and dreams and signs. 
Much superstition may cling to it, it is true; in fact, will 
cling as among the most highly civilized; for even at the 
acme of civilization no people has been known to have freed 
itself entirely from all the bonds of superstition cast about it 
by its forebears in primitive days. So we acknowledge that 
the negro is not so far away to-day from these primitive 
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influences that here and there may not be noted the out- 
cropping of early beliefs to be seen in old observances and 
customs, especially in those localities where ignorance has 
not given way to intelligence and learning. 

We find this true in Hayti, in various parts of Africa; it 
is seen also in Bermuda and among the Creole population in 
Louisiana; while nearer home there are those isolated spots 
where superstition lingers as evidenced in both speech and 
action. These then are the best fields for the student of 
folk-lore. 

“Very many of the sayings found in the Southern States, 
especially in the South Atlantic States, are traceable to the 
Elizabethan usage of the early settlers, and in that respect 
resemble in expression, in archaistic pronunciation, in obso- 
lescent forms, similar ones found as well in Eastern States of 
the North.” The negro not only distorted his words already 
at hand, but he formed new ones as we have before inti- 
mated. He has been truly a Mrs. Partington in his ingenu- 
ity and facility along this line. Taking both these facts 
together, I feel safe in asserting that the negro’s natural gift 
for language, for word using, added to his opportunities, 
modified in turn by his lack of advantages, would in time 
have resulted in a new tongue nearly as correctly formed 
according to the rules that govern the formation of a new 
language, as were the Romance languages of Europe, of 
which the French, the Italian and Spanish are most promi- 
nent types. Such might have been the probability had no 
revolution in his status taken place. 

In a paper on the French language in Louisiana, Prof. 
Aleée Fortier makes the following observation : 


While speaking of the French language in Louisiana it is necessary 
to say a few words about that very peculiar dialect, if it may be called 
so, spoken by the negroes in lower Louisiana. It is quite interesting to 
note how the ignorant and simple Africans have formed an idiom entirely 
by the sound, and we can understand, by studving the transformation of 
the French into the negro dialect, the process by which Latin, spoken by 
the uncivilized Gauls, became our own French. However ridiculous the 
negro dialect may appear, it is of importance to the student of philology, 
for its structure serves to strengthen the great laws of language, and its 
history tends to prove how dialects have sprung from one original lan- 
guage and spread all over the world. The negro’s language partakes 
necessarily of his character, and is sometimes quaint and almost simple. 
The plantation songs are quite poetical, charming in their oddity. ‘There 
is no established orthography for the negro French, and this obscure dia- 
lect of a Romance tongue is written like the Spanish without regard to 
etymology and simply by the sound, though the letters in passing from 
the language to the dialect have not kept their original value. 
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What we are pleased to call negro dialect, however, is, as 
Rudyard Kipling would say, another story; yet I venture 
to point out some of the peculiarities belonging to it — 
the leading principles of all language formation, which 
strengthen my conviction about the possibilities of a new 
tongue evolved by the negro. It also seems pertinent that I 
should make this point, as the varied forms of folk-lore lose 
much of their native strength when separated from the 
accompanying dialect which is the characteristic part; and, 
too, a proper appreciation of both folk-lore and dialect forms 
of speech can only be obtained from an understanding of 
some of the causes that lead to dialect formation the world 
over. 

The negro has simply done as other races — applied the 
principle of mishearing or otosis, as the late Prof. Haldeman 
of Pennsylvania has termed it. He was further helped to 
perpetuate this by analogy. In short, he put in practice all 
the principles linguists classify under apheresis, when he said 
“possum for opossum ; under prothesis, when he said year 
for ear ; under syncope, when he said cur’us for curious ; 
under epenthesis, when he said cornder for corner ; under 
apocope, when he said fiel’ for field; under epithesis, when 
he said clost for close ; under transposition, when he said 
ax pervishun for ask provision. These initial and final clip- 
pings from words, initial and final additions, medial addi- 
tions and clippings and transpositions are all found when any 
ignorant people attempts to speak the tongue of another peo- 
ple with which it is wholly unfamiliar. These belong to the 
law of mispronunciation; though we would not be under- 
stood as saying that they constitute that law, whose strength 
lies more particularly along the transmutation of sound. 

But to return to folk-lore proper. I may add that the 
interest that has been recently aroused by the investigation 
of philologists and folk-lorists in this special field is meeting 
with a general response by many — even among the negroes 
themselves — who have hitherto paid little or no attention to 
the subject. {I remember, years ago, that the ceremony of 
* foot-wash” was held in great repute by the negroes of the 
South —a ceremony which they as industriously performed 
in their own peculiar, odd, quaint way as it is possible to 
imagine. It was as much an occasion of merriment for some 
as it was a part of the religion of others. To enjoy it one 
has to see it. A mere description of it fails to convey to the 
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reader what it actually was, and is, — for it is by no means an 
obsolete custom to-day. The singing and the exhorting are 
all in the dialect, making the whole affair one of intense 
interest to the on-looker. 

Negro superstitions, beliefs, and sayings hold an equal 
place with their customs. Signs and omens are innumera- 
ble and are religiously observed. The power of witches, 
witch doctors, and charms gains ready credence. Many of 
all these are a bequest from African forefathers, while many 
others have descended to them, as has been noted, through 
the French in Louisiana and through the Elizabethan influ- 
ence in other more northeasterly localities. Indeed, some 
of the charms of these last named are very like those of 
the early English as seen in the Riddles of Cynewulf. It is 
true that in either case the native African depends upon ora- 
cles, and pins his faith closely to the responses that come 
from the chosen source of consultation. Geographically 
speaking, the ancient African was not so far away from Del- 
phi and its oracles; and it opens up a field for considerable 
conjecture as to whether there was not an influence that 
filtered down through the ages cropping out in what we 
may be pleased, perhaps, to call a more degenerate form, as 
shown in the prophecies of certain soothsayers of the present 
day among the negroes of this country. 

One story will illustrate the credence placed in “ hag-rid- 
ing,” as well as show the use of charms or spells and the 
use of dialect in the telling: 

“ Yaas, hags is folks sho’ ‘nuff. I done seed ‘em wid 
dese two eyes. One ole hag dun rid dis chile twell I’se so 
crawney dat yoh could er seed de bones. I tried eb’ryting. 
I done put cork in de bottles in de middle ob de floh, den I 
done put down co’n an’ peppah, but dere wan’ no res’. Den 
someting done tole me ter tek de Bible an’ put it undah my 
haid an’ tek my shoes off an’ tu’n de toes f'um de bed an’ 
dat ole hag she can’ jump ober it. Sho’ ‘nuff dat night it 
comes jes’ lak befo’ an’ it couldn’ jump, an’ it stood dar twell 
day crep slam onter it, so I could er seed it; an’, honey, it 
wan’ nobody but Sis Jimson, she dat libs jinin’ me. Oh, 
yaas, ole hags ’s people des lak we is.” 

I append a few sayings that are current in Africa: 

* The man who gets up early finds the way short.” 

* When a cockroach makes a dance, he never invites 
neighbor fowl.” 
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«“ The tongue of a liar has no bone.’ 

“ Trouble tree never blossoms.” 

« Good fungi never meets with good pepper pot.” 

Signs for bad or good luck are numerous, as well as the 
movements necessary to avert the former. “Ef yer dream 
ob aigs an’ dere ain’ none broke, trow salt in de fire soon nex’ 
mornin’ or dar gwine be er mighty big fuss ; but ef some is 
broke den de fuss done broke.” “ Ef yer dream yer teeth’s 
fallin’ out, yo’ll hear ob a death; an’ ef dey be eyeteeth 
“twell be in de fambly.” No charm seems to be given to pre- 
vent this. But again, a specific cure for backache is “ when 
yer hears de firs’ hooper-wiil holl’n, ter git down an’ roll on 
de groun’.” 

But whether in stories, sayings, signs, or songs, whatever 
form these characteristic expressions take, there is that 
quality of nearness to nature and her secrets that we find 
common to folk-lore the world over. ©The negro, too, is as 
epigrammatic in his way as any race, and there is at the bot- 
tom of the curiously wrought phrases a fund of sound com- 
mon sense that shows a keenness of insight, a penetrative 
quality of mind that some are averse to allowing the race as 
a whole. 

The gathering in of this store of material for the use of 
the future philologist and antiquarian is as yet in its infancy ; 
still with the American Dialect Society interesting itself, 
the Folk-lore Society actively bestirring itself in this direc- 
tion and, in turn, levying upon all sources of information 
through schools and their numerous colored students, there 
is no reason why valuable additions may not be made to the 
vast stores already accumulated in the line of the folk-lore 
of the world’s peoples, and thus, incidentally at least, make 
plain to the negro himself that he has a history of his own 
in more ways than one. 





THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 


XI. 


§ 6. What can be done with the’ telegraph here? 

First, there is the plan of contracting with one or more 
private companies to connect the post offices with tele- 
graph lines, supply the instruments and operators and carry 
messages at low rates as a part of the postal service. This 
plan was advocated by Postmaster-General Wanamaker with 
such persistence and ability that it has come to be called the 
Wanamaker plan. His idea was to begin by connecting all 
the free-delivery post offices and gradually extend the lines to 
all offices. A postal telegram could be deposited in any 
post office or post box, or in any telegraph office of the con- 
tracting company or companies. The charges would be 10 
cents for 20 words for 300 miles or less, not over 25 cents 
for distances up to 1,500 miles, not over 50 cents for any 
distance, nor more than 1 cent a word for words beyond the 
first twenty. Two cents on each telegram would go to the 
government for its services in collecting and delivering the 
message and the rest would go to the telegraph company. 
New York capitalists were eager to contract with the govern- 
ment on the Wanamaker basis or on the basis of a uniform 25- 
cent rate regardless of distance, whichever Congress thought 
best, and they were willing to have the Postmaster-General 
an ex-officio member of their board of directors; also a 
member representing each political party to see that no unfair 
advantage should be taken.! The Western Union, however, 
did not wish that such a contract should be made with itself 
nor with anyone else, because it would greatly lower rates 
and would illustrate so clearly the benefits of a union of post 
and telegraph that a full government system would be likely 
to follow in a few years.’ 





1 Bingham Hearings, Seymour’s Statement, p. 1, 2, e¢ seq. 


2 See the full statement of the Wanamaker plan for a “* Limited Postal Telegraph ;"’ 
Bingham Hearings, pp. 1-17; Wanamaker’s Arg. 1890; and Report of P. M. Gen'l, 
1892. 
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This plan avoids the objections usually urged against a 
public telegraph. It would not increase the government 
patronage, nor require any public expenditure, nor limit pri- 
vate enterprise. And yet it would render the country an 
inestimable service by cheapening the telegraph and making 
it more accessible to the people. 

Its disadvantages are that it still leaves the rates higher 
than need be in order to give the private capitalists the 
profit they demand, that although the business would be 
essentially a public one carried on in the Post Office and 
largely by means of its labor and capital, yet the profit would 
chiefly go to private parties ; that it would extend the per- 
nicious contract system, which is far more liable to abuse 
than the patronage ; that it does not eliminate the antagonism 
of interest between the telegraph management and the 
public ; that it does not diminish but largely increases the 
telegraph stock to be gambled with and manipulated ; that it 
leaves the telegraph workers to the mercy of corporate greed, 
ete. 

The Limited Plan is vastly better than the present system, 
but there are plans as far superior to it as it is to the 
existing service. Mr. Wanamaker clearly recognized that 
the plan he proposed was not the best per se, but he thought 
it immediately attainable whereas the better plans he feared 
were not. 

The Bingham committee said to him: 


Why not let the government furnish the wire and control the whole 
thing? 


Mr. Wanamaker 


That would be very much the best thing to do in my peanent. oe. 


We have everything but the wires and the poles and the machines. 


Mr. Crain: 


Why not furnish those? © 
Mr. Wanamaker : 


The reason is because there seems to be an impression that you do not 
want to make an appropriation.* 

Senator Edmunds’ words to the Hill Committee in 1884 
are full of wisdom: 


It seems to me, for the best interests of the country, that any appli- 
ance with which its welfare is so intimately connected as is the instanta- 





8 Bingham Hearings, 1890, p. 16. 
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neous transmission of intelligence, should be subject to no censorship, vo 
no corporate will, to no question of how it is going to affect stocks, or 
the standing of corporations, or of persons, but it should be free to all 
men as the post office is, and, like the post office, subject to no espionage. 
It is essential, I believe, at this time, to the interests of the United States, 
and growing more and more 80, in connection with great social questions, 
and the aggregations of vast sums of money under corporate power, that 
this Government telegraph, on the constitutional principle stated, should 
be undertaken independently, and subject to no contracts or arrange- 
ments with parties.‘ 

Second, the Government can lease lines from private com- 
panies and operate them by the postal force. With a good 
civil service this would be better than the first plan, since it 
accomplishes the same extension of facilities and still greater 
reduction of rates (the corporate profit on operation would be 
eliminated and the complete anion of postal and telegraph 
services would give rise to additional economies) and obvi- 
ates all the objections to the first plan except two, — it would 
still pay out a considerable rental profit which had better 
stay with the people, and it would retain the contract method 
to some extent. Nothing but public ownership under a good 
civil service will accomplish the full measure of benefit and 
give the people the full profit of the undertaking. 

Third, the Government may buy existing lines and connect 
them with the post-office system as was done in England. 
One trouble with this plan is that existing lines are in large 
part of very inferior quality. Another trouble is that the 
people would probably have to pay five or six or more times 
the value of the telegraph, — they would be requested to pay 
cash for ninety millions or more of water — they would be 
expected to purchase their own patronage, —to buy the fran- 
chise they loaned the companies for five years as clearly 
appears from the terms of the law of 1866 already stated in 
Part I,° and to buy it at an inflated valuation produced by 








4 Jan. 14, 1884, Hill Com., Sen. Rep. 577, 48-1, Edmunds, Part II, p. 3 et seg. ; Voice, 
May 23, 1895, p. 2. 


5The law permitted companies organized in any state to extend their lines 
throughout the United States on condition that the Federal Government should have 
the right to buy the lines, property and effects of said companies at an appraised 
value. This clearly indicates the intent to buy at the actual value of the lines and 
instruments. The government did not need nor want to buy any state franchise, nor 
did it wish to provide for buying back the right it was then giving ata value as large 
as inflation might choose to make it. Without any contract at all the Federal Gov- 
ernment had the right to take the telegraph lines on full payment including the state 
and national franchise — it has always this right under the law of eminent domain, — 
one of the chief objects of making the contract constituted by the act of 1866 when 
accepted (as it was) by the companies, was to obtain better terms for the govern. 
ment, if it should wish to purchase, than the law of eminent domain would give it. 
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unjust charges imposed upon the very public to be saddled 
with the said inflation. What a wonderful thing is “busi- 
ness”! W persuades P’s agent to grant him a privilege 
belonging to P. W then largely overcharges P for services 
performed under said grant, and thus lifts the market value 
of the privilege, that is, other parties would be willing to buy 
the privilege from W at a price proportioned to the amount 
of overcharges the privilege enables its holder to collect from 
P, so that when P desires to reclaim the privilege he finds it 
necessary to pay an enormous price because he has to buy 
the valuable right to overcharge himself — the greater the 
overcharges have been, the more unjustly he has been treated, 
the more he must pay to persuade W to give up his privilege 
of unjustly treating him, — he must pay the market value of 
the audacity and unscrupulousness of W. 

Senator Edmunds told the Hill Committee that if the gov- 
ernment could buy the lines at the cost of replacement, that 
was the thing to do. If not, the nation should build its own 
lines — start the public lines and then the Western Union 
would sell at reasonable rates, and the nation could buy such 
lines as suited its purposes.’ In a speech on the floor of the 
Senate Jan. 20, 1883, Senator Edmunds said: 

What the United States, in regard to its postal affairs and the welfare 
of its people, needs more than anything else is the construction of a 
postal telegraph, beginning moderately between great points in the 
country and all intermediate points, and then extending it, just as we 
have the mail system, as the needs of the community and fair economy 
would réquire, until every post office should have, or be within the reach 
of, a postal telegraph. 

But I beg the stock operators in New York not to suppose that I, for 
one, am in favor of the United States buying out any telegraph com- 
pany apywhere. I am in favor of the United States building its own 
postal telegraph, and managing it in its own way, and leaving the gentle- 
men who are engaged in private pursuits to pursue their operations in 
their own way as private pursuits. 

We introduced into the postal system, not long ago, a provision for 





The government gave the telegraph companies a national -franchise free of charge, 
and in consideration therefor the companies agreed to allow the government to buy 
their lines, instruments and other property it might wish to make use of at their 
actual value. If this were not the meaning, if the intent was that the government 
should have the right to buy out the companies paying appraised value of franchise 
and all, there was no sense in putting the condition in the compact, for the government 
had that right without any contract. There is no doubt however that in case of pur- 
chase the Western Union would make strenuous efforts to secure a heavy overpay- 
ment whatever standard of valuation might be adopted, and there is only too much 
reason to fear that they would succeed. It is not probable that Uncle Sam will be 
able to buy out the Union at reasonable rates unless he first brings the managers to 
their senses by means of government competition on the great trafiic lines. 


6 Sen. Rep. 577, Part II, p. 9 
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carrying merchandise, but we did not think it necessary to buy out the 
operations of the Adams Express Company, or the Southern Express 
Company, or the Union Express Company, or the United States Express 
Company, and so on, although what we did very seriously diminished 
their profits, and impaired their business. Everything that the United 
States does, operates in that way upon the interests of its private citi- 
zens, — everything except the appropriation of money directly. 


Senator John Sherman of Ohio made the following argu- 
ment in favor of a Government Postal Telegraph. He said: 


I should rather, also, in this connection consider one other subject of 
infinitely greater importance than even this proposition (to reduce post- 
age), and that is whether the time has not arrived in this country, when 
the Government should assume to convey intelligence by electricity, — 
not the management of the present telegraph lines, but when we should 
transmit through our post offices and our post roads, communications by 
electricity, by wires constructed by the Government itself. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States might duplicate all the wires and all 
the means of. transportation by electricity for about $20,000,000 or 
$25,000,000. 

If, therefore, we wish to do an actual good to our people, if we wish 
to confer upon them an enormous benefit, we should assume that which 
we have a right to assume as a part of the postal service of the country, 
the transmission of intelligence by electricity. In that way, by the 
expenditure of probably $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, we would save to 
the peopie of the United States $10,000,000 a year, and increase our 
revenue. ‘This has been done by other countries situated in that connec- 
tion no better than ourselves. 


In 1888 the Committee on Commerce said :? 


1. ‘That the time has arrived when the Government should construct 
and operate a postal telegraph system as a branch of its postal service. 

2. ‘That the service will undoubtedly be self-supporting. 

3. ‘That the Government has the right to build and operate telegraph 
lines under the jurisdiction of its post-office department. 

4. That public opinion will not permit, and re faith and justice do 
not require, the purchase by the Government of the property and fran- 
chise of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Many more citations could be made to the same effect, but 
these will serve to indicate how strong is the feeling against 
the purchase of existing lines at the exorbitant values put 
upon them by the holders. If the Government should 
announce its intention to purchase, it is probable that stocks 
would rise in consequence as they did in England and the 
people might have to buy a great deal more fictitious value 
than now exists in the telegraph balloon. This might possibly 
be avoided by giving the Postmaster-General authority to 
buy at his discretion naming no time, and then appointing 
trustworthy postmaster-generals who should buy through 
secret agents when stocks were low and so gradually acquire 





7H. Rep. 955, 50-1, p. 5. 
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control of the lines. I say “ possibly” because it is very 
doubtful if such a plan would work with the telegraph, 
because a majority of the stock is in the hands of very rich 
men who do not care to sell. Moreover it would be known 
that the government was watching for an opportunity to 
buy and this might keep stocks up for a considerable 
period. Finally Wall Street would make a powerful effort 
to control the appointment of the Postmaster-General, or to 
make a deal with him anyhow, and the temptation they 
could offer would be very. great. It is safer for the govern- 
ment to build its lines and keep its accounts in the daylight, 
as Senator Edmunds proposes, and if, during the process, 
existing companies offer to sell useful lines at the cost of 
duplication, then let us buy them. It is only fair to 
establish the new service with as little loss to individuals as 
is possible under methods consistent with justice to the 
public. 

The Government has the power to reduce the telegraph 
properties to a fair value, by enacting a law regulating rates. 
Or it may declare the National telegraph franchise void for 
violation of conditions. Orit may begin competition little by 
little, or set a time in the future at which it will establish 
competing lines if existing lines are not offered at reasonable 
prices. In any of these ways the Government can obtain the 
wires at cost, and by some of the methods stated, the change 
of value in stocks would be gradual, spread over a number of 
years, and no large or sudden loss would fall upon any one 
individual. 

Fourth, the Government could ask private parties to build 
the lines or supply the money for building them, on condition 
that said parties should receive a specified interest on their 
capital, that all profits beyond said interest should go toward 
paying off the principal, and that when it should be entirely 
paid the lines should revert to the Government free of debt, — 
a sort of building loan association plan. It might be agreed 
that the operation of the lines during the period of payment 
by instalments should be in the hands of the builders or of 
the Government or of trustees for both. This is the plan by 
which Springfield secured an electric-light plant, and it is 
better than the last, for it avoids water and gets a new system 
of the best make. It requires no public debt, but the people 
lose on the interest which is 6 or 7 per cent in such cases 
usually instead of the 3 per cent for which the Government 
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can borrow, and the 0 per cent for which it can issue green- 
backs or tax inheritance, etc., as proposed under the following 
head : 

Fifth, the Nation may build a telegraph system for itself. 
It may first build lines connecting the great centres of popu- 
lation and use the revenue thus obtained year by year to 
extend the wires to the out districts, or it may establish a 
comprehensive plant at the start as the British government 
did. It may raise the needful funds by taxation (an inheri- 
tance tax on big fortunes for example *), or by bonds, or by 
issuing greenbacks, or by opening postal savings banks and 
investing part of the money deposited by the people in a 
telegraph plant. Either plan is good, except the bond issue, 
but perhaps it is most just that the money for public improve- 
ments should be raised by graded taxation that takes very 
little from those of small wealth and a great deal from those 
of large wealth, and by the issue of greenbacks in payment 
for materials and labor — the latter plan would add a trifle to 
the volume of the currency and help a little toward lifting us 
out of the present business depression at the same time that 
it paid for the new telegraph system. 

The purpose to be accomplished is the transmission of 
intelligence to all parts of the country, with the utmost 
practicable speed, at a minimum cost, and in manner and 
form appropriate to the occasion. The means of accomplish- 
ing this purpose are the ordinary telegraph, the quadruplex, 
the multiplex, the automatic, the telautograph, the telephone, 
the pneumatic tube, ete.,— each has its place in a well 
arranged system. 

The automatic will be of the utmost service especially in 





8It would be no more than fair to take a good slice off the millions the telegraph 
managers have absorbed from the people in the shape of tolls on the people’s 
franchise — as fast as the millionnaires die let the nation claim a good share of their 
wealth for public improvements, rebuilding the city slums, educating the poor, etc. 
A tax of 1 per cent on estates of ten to twenty-five thousand at the death of the owner, 
2 per cent on estates from twenty-five to fifty thousand, 4 per cent from fifty to sev- 
enty-five thousand, 6 per cent from seventy-five to a hundred thousand, 10 per cent from 
one to two hundred thousand, 20 per cent from two to five hundred thousand, 30 per 
cent from five hundred thousand to one million, 40 per cent from one to ten millions 
50 percent on all over ten millions, or any similar system, would yielda large revenue 
by a method that would not press upon anyone, but would help to check the concen. 
tration of wealth and yet would be perfectly just as restoring to the people a portion 
of the wealth taken from them by the present unrighteous system of business. The dis- 
posal of property to take effect after death is a privilege created by society for the 
social well-being, and must yield to such modifications as may from time to time be 
necessary to secure a better diffusion of wealth or other object related to the public 
good. 
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dealing with through traffic between large cities. The 
machine telegraph will send from 1,000 to 3,000 words per 
minute (as against 15 to 45 words on the circuits used by the 
Western Union), at a cost of 3 to 10 cents per hundred 
words (instead of a cost of $1.40 per hundred as claimed by 
the Western Union as the average of their present methods). 
The business man of the future will dictate his letters to a 
stenographer ; she will write them on a machine in the shape 
of a typewriter that will perforate the words in Morse char- 
acters, printing one or more cluplicates in Roman characters 
at the same time if desired for retention in the office or other 
use; she will mail the perforated letter stamped and marked 
for the telegraph department of the post office, or she will 
send the office boy with it directly to a postal telegraph 
office ; when the perforated message reaches the telegraph 
it will be fed into the automatic transmitter and despatched, 
at the rate of 1,000 or more words per minute, to the tele- 
graph office nearest the destination of the message; the 
receiving machine will print the message on a strip or on a 
letter sheet as may be wished in clear Morse characters that 
can be read by anyone after a few days’ trial; the printed 
message will be mailed to the addressee, or sent to him by 
special delivery if so ordered, or read off to him through the 
telephone; and the whole thing will cost but a trifle more 
than carriage by mail bag and steam car. A person who 
cannot afford the services of a stenographer, can have a 
perforator and operate it himself, or he can go to a telegraph 
office and write his message and it will be perforated there 
by the clerks, or he can write his message and mail it 
marked for the telegraph and it will be perforated in the 
post office and sent to its destination. 

This is not a dream, but a simple statement of what would 
result from the general use of a system well known among 
experts as having already proved its power to do all I have 
stated.° 





The Anderson Automatic has transmitted and recorded in perfectly legible 
characters 3,000 words per minute between New York and Washington, 351 miles over 
a compound copper and steel wire of much smaller carrying capacity than the No. 4 
copper wire which would be used in constructing the new system according to the 
plans of the inventor. It has carried eight hundred words per minute over a simi- 
lar compound two-ohm wire, 1,027 miles from New York to Chicago. And it has car- 
ried from Jersey City to Philadelphia 1,500 words per minute, 90 miles over a single, 
small iron wire of a resistance of 25 ohms per mile, or more than twenty times the 
resistance of a number 4 copper wire. Over an experimental line 8,000 words per 
minute have been recorded by this system. By the hand method the highest speed 
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It is not probable that love letters will be sent by tele- 
graph; but they form a very small part of the mails, I pre- 
sume, for lovers contrive, as a rule, to keep close enough 
together to communicate without the aid of the post office 
as much of the time as possible. Some social and political 
letters also will court the seclusion of the impenetiable 
envelope, unless they are urgent enough for the use of 








that an expert telegrapher can attain is about 45 words a minute, and ordinarily 15 to 
23 words per minute is all that can be expected. With the quadruplex and fou 
operators at each end of the line, 60 to 80 words a minute may be sent over one wie, 
but the average is about 50 words per minute, so that the Anderson Automatic makes 
one wire the equivalent of 40 to 100 of the ordinary Morse circuits in use by the West. 
ern Union, or 10 to 30 of its quadruplexed wires. 

Mr. W. E. Athearn, a very high authority, formerly Chief Electrician of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Telegraph Company, thoroughly tested the Anderson system, and 
says: “ With a one-ohm-per-mile resistance hard-drawn copper wire, strung upon 
well set, substantial poles, the tests justify the belief that much more than 1,000 
words per minute could be reliably telegraphed in all weathers.” 

-In respect to cost of transmission with the Anderson Automatic Mr. Athearn 
says: “* A careful approximate estimate of the cost of telegraphing, complete, 1,000 
words from New York to Chicago, including perforating, transmitting, copying by 
ty pewriter at the receiving station, with liberal allowances for cost of labor, station- 
ery, chemicals, etec., is about, but rather under, fifty cents. The present rates of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company for telegraphing a business message of 1,000 
words from New York to Chicago, are upward of thirty dollars.” 

Mr. P. B. Delany, the great inventor of the multiplex, says: “ At Philadelphia, 
on Monday, the 22d of Feb., 1892, I saw 1,500 words per minute received from Jer- 
sey City in perfectly plain Morse characters, by the Anderson System of Machine 
Telegraphy. The line used was an iron wire with a resistance of about 25 ohms to 
the mile, or equival ent to double the length of an ordinary telegraph circuit. Judg- 
ing from the character of the work, 2,000 words per minute might have been received 
if the transmitting machine at Jersey City had been geared up to that speed. There 
will be no difficulty whatever in working at a speed of 1,000 words a minute between 
New York and Chicago.” 

Mr. D. H. Bates, once of the Western Union management, and afterwards Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Company, examined 
the system in 1890 at the request of the Postmaster-General. He says: “ The effect of 
the arrangement is to ensure, — great speed— great accuracy and legibility of the 
record at the receiving station— absence of all errors except those inherent in the 
line itself, and the presence of line faults may be instantly detected. Two large cop- 
per wires could accommodate by means of the Machine Telegraph, all that eight or 
ten similar wires could handle by means of the quadrupiex, the work being as well 
done and with a sa ving of one-third in the number of operators and clerks.” 

Mr. F. N. Gisborne, Electrician and General Superintendent of the Government 
Telegraph Lines of the Dominion of Canada, told the Royal Society of Canada in 
May, 1891, that the Anderson system had accomplished in a perfectly practical way 
the astonishing feat of telegraphing 3,000 words « minute over a single wire 351 miles 
long, and 800 words a minute over a circuit of 1,027 miles in a heavy rain storm. 
Wherefore two wires operated by the Anderson System were proved to have a capa- 
city more than equal to 20 wires operated by the quadruplex system in general use 
by the American companies (the Western Union is supposed to have quadruplexed 
about 75,000 miles of its wire) which represent 80 ordinary Morse telegraph circuits 
and require 160 skilled operators at the terminals, and 20 workers to attend the 
repeaters at halfway stations between New York and Chicago. Mr. Gisborne also 
said it was clear that a hundred words could be telegraphed 1,000 miles for 25 eents 
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cipher. Bulky documents, rolls of manuscript, newspapers, 
books, and parcels will continue to go by mail with letters in 
respect to which time is not of importance. But the great 
mass of social and business letters will travel by wire instead 
of by rail. It will save a day between New York and Chi- 
cago, and a week between New York and San Francisco. 





and yet allow a large profit to the telegraph companies. The decrease in the cost of 
line and its maintenance by the substitution of the Anderson System for present 
methods would be enormous to say nothing of the far smaller number of operators 
and instruments required. 

The Montreal Gazette of June 13, 1891, commenting on Mr. Gisborne’s address 
said that he had shown how recent improvements in automatic telegraphy made it 
possible to compete successfully with the Postal Service for the carriage of letters, 
thus emphasizing the frequently expressed opinion that the time is ripe for the com- 
plete combination of the two services in the hands of the postal authorities. 

Tie method of operation is simple. The message is perforated on a strip of 
paper, which is put into the transmitter and passes under metal points. At each per- 
foration these points pass through the paper and close the circuit for a length of time 
corresponding to the length of the perforation. At the receiving end the closing of 
the circuit makes a Prussian-blue stain on a moving ribbon or sheet chemically pre- 
pared for the purpose. 

The Perforating Machine is as simple and efficient as an ordinary typewriter and 
can be operated with the same ease and speed (1,800 to 2,000 words per hour). 

The Page and Line Recorder prints the message on a letter sheet about ten words 
to the line, and is a great improvement over the paper ribbons for recording long 
messages, letters, or news reports. So says Mr. Athearn, and Mr. Bates says, “‘ The 
Page and Line Recorder marks a long step forward, and its use removes one of the 
chief obstacles heretofore barring the way to full success in autotelegraphic trans- 
mission.” 

The Business Men’s Composing Machine enables any person after a little practice 
to perforate a message for telegraphing as quickly as it could be written with a pen 
or typewriter (a perfect copy of the message for the office file being simultaneously 
printed in Roman characters). The use of this composer would considerably lessen 
the cost of telegraphing and would shorten the time required to get a message under 
way, the message being ready for the automatic transmitter the moment it is written 
and stamped, thus avoiding even an instant’s delay. The reading of the message 
and counting of the words by the operator, taking the money, etc., uses up many 
instants with our system. Then the transmission is 50 to 100 times more rapid than 
that in general use to-day, and at the other end the attendant does not have to write 
out the message, but sends it at once as it is printed by the machine, if it is a quick- 
delivery message, or talks it through the telephone directly to the addressee. 

Where the traffic is large the automatic effects a great saving in cost of construc. 
tion as well as in cost of operation. A single line of hard-drawn copper wire No. 
4 with the automatic is more than able to do the work of ten wires of the best quadru- 
plex systems (300,000 words or 10,000 messages of 30 words in 8hours), yet the cost of 
the single copper line is less than half the cost of a good ten-wire galvanized-iron 
quadruplex outfit. The repairs and battery expenses of the automatic line are little 
if any more than a tenth of the corresponding maintenance expenses of the ten-wire 
quadruplex, The ten-wire quadruplex needs 80 first-class operators; and on a long 
line like that from New York to Chicago at least 5 repeaters would be required at 
Buffalo, —85 operators; the equivalent automatic line would need 2 operators, 2 
helpers, and 20 perforators (if the messages all came unprepared —so far as they 
were prepared in the offices of the senders the need for perforators at the telegraph 
office would cease), 4 to 22 workers against 8 workers with the quadruplex, to handle 
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which the transmission of the handwriting of the sender is 
important, the telautograph should be made available. It 
would be useful also for sending diagrams, pictures, draw- 
ings of criminals, etc., by telegraph. 

For the convenience of persons far apart who wish to 
converse with each other directly, long-distance telephones 
should be systematically distributed over the country. It is 





the same traffic in each case. With an eight-hour shift for the workers the cost of 
transmitting business under consideration would be about 6 cents per message of 30 
words by quadruplex, and about 1 cent per message of 30 words by automatic, or 
cent a message if the perforating were done by the sender. 

The number of letters passing daily between New York and Chicago is said te be 
about 40,000, and the telegrams 8,000. If letters were telegraphed at a low rate 
between these points a vast number of missives from surrounding regions would clus- 
ter to them to save a day in transit, and the total might soon be nearer 100,000 than 
40,000. Suppose, however, that in each 24 hours only 7,000 letters were to be tele- 
graphed, averaging 100 words each, and 8,000 averaging 200 words each. A careful 
estimate based on considerable practical experience with the Anderson Automatic 
shows that the cost of transmission of the 800 million words of traffic per year would 
be about $300,000, or less than 4 cents per 100 words including labor, materials, repairs, 
and interest on the actual investment. Wherefore it appears that if a 5-cent tele- 
graph stamp were added to a hundred-word letter alongside of the ordinary 2-cent 
postage stamp the 7 cents would more than pay for handling in the mails and for 
transmission by telegraph between the two great centres nearest the origin and desti- 
nation of the letter. As the 2-cent postage pays double the present cost of handling 
letters (Postmaster-General’s Rep. 1892, p. 51), and the automatic transmission figures 
less than 4 cents, it is clear that 5 cents would cover the total actual cost, mail service 
and all, between New York and Chicago. It would not fully pay for transmission 
from New York to San Francisco; it would more than pay for such transmission 
between Boston and New York, Boston and Philadelphia, New York and Philadel- 
phia, New York and Washington, New York and Chicago, Washington and Chicago, 
ete., making the average trunk-line transmission less than 5 cents for the entire coun- 
try. If the messages were perforated by the sender and the automatic record sent to 
the addressee without copying into Roman characters, the total cost of transmission 
per 100 words would be less than half of 5 cents. As the automatic was extended, 
and the postal telephone and multiplex netted the country more and more, messages 
would go to and from the automatic trunk terminals by these means instead of via the 
mail bag. The strategic point, however, is the automatic trunk line for telegraphing 
letters long distances instead of sending them by mail. That is the thing of all others 
that the post office should aim to do at once. 

A business of 800 million words per annum could be transacted on two No. 4 wires 
running considerably below their capacity — estimating the capacity at the most 
moderate figure suggested by the experiments, viz., 800 to 1,000 words a minute. It 
may be interesting to state that it is estimated the transmission of the same traffic by 
the Western Union quadruplex would cost about 18 or 20 cents per 100 words — actual 
cost, I mean, including interest on the real investment. The special telegraph mes- 
senger service is not included in any of these estimates —the Western Union says 
that costs 2 cents a message. (Bingham Hearings, Green, p. 60.) 

A full account of the Anderson system with detailed data of cost of construction 
and operation will be found ina brochure entitled “ Machine Telegraphy,” by W. L. 
Craig, M. B. Brown, printer, 49-57 Park Place, New York, 1895. The data of pp. 28-29 
allow interest on the realinvestment, while those of p. 27 are made up on the ordinary 
private-corporation plan with large dividends on watered stock. Receiving copyists 
and rent are also included in pp. 26 and 27, but not in the estimate ofp. 28. I have 
included copyists but not rent either in figuring the automatic or the Western Union 
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often desirable to come to an understanding about some matter 
that needs discussion and argument, and at a distance it may 
require weeks or months of correspondence to do so, whereas, 
a few moments’ conversation might adjust the whole difficulty. 

Every large town should be provided with the long-dis- 
tance telephone and the telautograph ; and in settled regions, 
where there are no large towns, the country should be 


cost. There would | be e substantially no addition for rentin a postal system, and even 
if allowed for at private rates it would amount to less than half a mill per 100 words 
automatic. The book figures on an 8-hour day for employees and allows $50 to $80 a 
month wages per employee. Its estimates of the cost of operating the quadruplex 
and the cost of construction of the copper and the iron quadruplex lines are all too 
high according to other engineering authorities and the testimony before congres- 
sional committees already cited -—in the above statement I have given the corrected 
data in these respects. The letters and reports of Mr. Athearn, Delany, D. H. Craig, 
and F.N. Gisborne may be found in the same book. 

Since writing the above I have received Senate Document 291, May 26, 1896, con- 
taining the testimony of P. B. Delany before the Butler Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, 54th Congress, Ist Session, May 13 and 20, 1896. The great inventor 
with charming modesty and open-mindedness says nothing about his own services to 
the science of telegraphy, but urges most powerfully the claims of the Automatic 
which is chiefly the work of others. 

He says in substance that with plenty of wires a single short message can be sent 
by hand about as quickly as by the machine system, but “ if the message is a long one, 
or if there are a thousand messages to transmit, it might take two days to get them 
off by hand, whereas, if there are a sufficient number of perforators, the whole lot 
could be transmitted ina few minutes, the machine system affording the same capa- 
city as 70 to 170 circuits work by the present Morse system. . . . For the great bulk of 
telegraphic correspondence the hand method is inadequate, slow, and expensive, . . . The 
highest average of transmission over a single wire by the quadruplex was about 50 
words a minute. Now it is practicable to telegraph 2,500 words a minute between 
Washington and New York, and 1,000 words a minute between New York and Chi- 
cago, while the telephone carries speech 1,500 miles. . . . Last October (1895) over an 
actual line having but 130 pounds of copper to the mile (Philadelphia to Harrisburg 
and return), 216 miles, 940 words a minute were plainly recorded, the current used 
being but 120 volts. The trial was made over the lines of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
from the Broad Street station, and was conducted in the presence of a board of well- 
known electrical experts. With this system 8,000 words a minute have been recorded 
over an experimental line, which shows the possibilities of the latest development in 
machine telegraphy.”’ 

The inventor gave the committee an estimate on the construction and operation of 
an automatic line from New York to Chicago as follows: 


CONSTRUCTION PER MILE, 3-WIRE LINE. 


35 poles, 30 ft., at 4 
Setting poles at G1.BO. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccvevccccccccsccccccces 


Total for poles 

Cross-arms, pins, and insulators at 55 cts 

2 copper wires, 850 Ibs. each per mile, at 15 cts. Ib... 2.22... ee eee eens 255. 
liron wire, 600 Ibs. per mile 

Stringing 8 wires, $7 per mile 

Incidentals . 


Per mile 2 copper and 1 iron wire 


1,000 miles 
Complete equipment, apparatus, furnishing, et 
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divided into districts of not more than fifty miles square, in 
the central portion of each of which some postal telegraph 
office should have the long phone and the telautograph, so 
that a few miles’ journey, at the most, would enable any citi- 
zen to have the benefit of these great utilities. 

If A in Boston wished to talk with X in Cincinnati about 
selling X a lot of shoes, or buying X’s building in Boston, 
he would drop X a telegraph letter asking for an interview 
and naming a time, hour, and minute, or he would go to the 





The vast difference between this sort of construction and Western Union lines 
will be appreciated when you know that the Western Union uses little copper, and 
that the iron wire it uses weighs about 130 pounds to the mile. The line described by 
Mr. Delany would be much more expensive than the lines considered in Part ITI, but 
not so much more costly, I believe, as the inventor’s figures would indicate. Twelve 
men can set from 24 to 80 poles a day (“‘ Telegraph Construction,” by J.C. Douglas, p. 
362), according to soil and method and size of hole. Fifty cents each for setting 
should be a suflicient allowance for actual cost, and contractors are eager for the 
work at $l apiece. For the cost of poles themselves, the Western Union told the Cen- 
sus Bureau that its poles cost $l each. The Western Union has contracts with many 
railroads that relieve it of freight rates; but this was not the case with the construc- 
tion described in Part III, note 13, where the figures show that the entire cost of poles 
could not have exceeded $2 each although they were hauled long distances — $2 per 
pole laid at the holes is what the telegraph builder figures in the Blair Hearings, Vol. 
I, p. 146, and he says his estimate is high. The estimate takes copper wire at 15 cents 
a pound, but it is quoted at that in ordinary purchases by retailers from wholesalers, 
—28 cents retail selling price, 45% off wholesale price to retail dealer in ordinary- 
sized purchase of a few hundred pounds,—larger buyers get a 13-cent rate, and a 
purchase of 1,600,000 pounds ought to be made at 11 or 12 cents,—a year ago even 
small purchases could be made at that rate. The iron is figured right, but the string- 
ing is too high, — $5 a mile of wire is ample (see figures in Blair 1, p. 147, deducting 
the cost of setting poles). 

Passing from the construction account with the impression that it is too high, we 
come to the cost of operation. Calculating at the minimum average of 800 words per 
minute, or 1,600 for the two wires, Mr. Delany’s data place the cost per message of 70 
words from New York to Chicago at 4% cents, including interest on his construction 
account and every expense but postage, which ought not to be over 1 cent. Jf the 
sender does his own perforating and the message is sent to the addressee in Morse charac- 
ters, the cost of transmission would be a trifle over 144 cents per message of 70 words, or 
2'4 cents ahundred not including postage. This is not probably below the truth, for 
the tendency of the witness was to make his estimates of operation high as well as his 
estimates of construction — a tendency plainly manifest in his giving the perforators 
a speed of but 15 words a minute, which is far within their practical capacity. 

In the Electrical Engineer for Sept. 4, 1895, there is an estimate of cost by Delany, 
which runs a little lower than the one he gave the Butler Committee in May, 1896, 
viz., 2.6 cents per message of 50 words from New York to Chicago, including interest 
and omitting postage. This agrees substantially with Mr. Athearn’s data. The arti- 
cle last referred to says that between New York and Philadelphia a single wire with 
300 pounds of copper to the mile will carry 3,000 words a minute, and the automatic 
will record them in dots and dashes as sharp as an engraving. To do this by hand 
would take 38 wires worked quadruplex, or 152 circuits at nearly 20 words a minute, 
which every telegrapher will admit is too high an average for quadruplex circuits. 
Over an iron wire, 350 pounds to the mile, which gives 60 words a minute quadru- 
plexed, the automatic will carry 2,000 words a minute between New York and Phila- 
delphia, 
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long-distance telephone in Boston and ask the Cincinnati 
office to send out and get X, and the bargain could be 
talked out on the telephone and moulded into shape with an 
ease and certainty that make the telephone far superior to 
the telegraph for ordinary business requiring consultation, 
and adjustment. 

For communication between different points in the same 
town or city, the telephone has marked advantages. It 
would be a good plan for the municipality ” to own its tele- 
phone system under Federal regulations and supervision, — 
decentralized units in federation is the true plan wherever 
practicable, — local self-government to the greatest possible 
degree consistent with effective codperation of all the parts 
for the accomplishment of the purpose of the whole, — that 
is the principle on which our institutions are founded, and a 
very wise one it is, — liberty and union welded together." 





10 Some of the best telephone systems in the world are run on this plan. See, for 
example, the accountin Part IX of Trondhjem, Norway, where the municipality owns 
the local ’phone, while the state owns the long-distance lines. 


11 This principle is recognized to a considerable extent in the post office, and it 
would be better if it were still more fully observed. If each postmaster were 
appointed by local authority (judge, mayor, or selectmen) the federal patronage 
would lose its terrors even without any civil-service reform, and the addition to the 
power of any local authority would be insignificant — a power that is dangerous when 
concentrated in the hands of a single individual becomes innocuous, or even beneficent 
when diffused over the whole country and divided among 70,000 appointing authori- 
ties, every one of which is under the immediate eye of the people the appointee is to 
serve. The local appointing powers would be of various shades of political senti- 
ment, and the administration at Washington would no longer be able to use postal 
plums to pay for partisan service or to secure partisan success. If good civil-service 
rules were added to this, and original appointments were to be made in each case 
from a list of five or ten persons (some of them from the neighborhood or as near 
it as may be) who had passed the examinations prescribed by the Federal authorities 
for postal aspirants, it is probable that a large increase in efficiency and economy 
would result at the same time that the spoils system would be driven out of the post 
office. The postmaster would be a trained expert, a worker in the office with a ten- 
ure during good behavior and a prospect of promotion, instead of a merchant or out- 
side business man with aterm of four years, little acquainted with post-office work, 
employing clerks for as little money as he can, and putting as much as possible of 
the salary and commissions in his own pocket, in many cases not because he does any 
postal work to speak of, but because he is a good Democrat or a good Republican. 
The fourth-class post offices are still under the contract system, and are not yet 
within the protection of a real public ownership. Let us give the pay to those who 
do the work. Establish local appointments from tested lists. Create postal dis- 
tricts, each with a Federal superintendent who shall have charge of all the offices in 
his district, like the superintendent of a railway division, with power of dismissal 
for cause (to be judicially ascertained at the request of the person dismissed), and 
power of promotion for merit to superior positions in the railway mail service, etc., 
and power to place the name of a meritorious worker on the list for appointment in 
another city than his own and recommend his efficiency to the local postmaster for 
a clerkship or to the local appointing power for the postmastership. The district 
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If under the laws of its state a town or city were denied 
the privilege of establishing an adequate municipal tele- 
phone system, or if, having the privilege, it neglected to use 
it, the post-office department should fill the gap by extending 
the Federal lines so as to afford a proper local service under 
public management. In country districts it would seem 
best that the local telephone service should be, not only sub- 
ject to postal regulation, but an integral part of the National 
postal system — not a local plant locally owned and federated 
with the National plant, but a part of the National plant. 
The reasons are that greater economy will be thus secured, 
and a much more extensive rural service. The Federal 
policy would be the same with the telephone as it has been 
with the extension of postal facilities by mail, and lines 
would be built by the nation in many a country district that 
could not build a system of its own. We should have a 
telephone station at every country post office, and every farm- 
house could be connected with neighboring villages, towns, 
and cities, and enjoy the benefits of instant communication 
over a wide area at a trifling annual charge. Such a tele- 
phone system would be of greater use to farmers and country 
folk generally than all the rest of the postal and telegraph 
system. A vast amount of new business would be created 
by such an enterprise, the incomes of postmasters in towns 
and villages throughout the country would be considerably 
increased, millions of people would be able to transact with 
ease and swiftness a great deal of business that requires 
long journeys and consumes much time, and would be able 
also to do much business and enjoy much social intercourse 
from which they are now entirely cut off. 

While it is true that the decentralization of municipal 
units in a well federated system of telephone service is an 
admirable plan — perhaps the best plan, under present con- 
ditions at least — yet it is equally true that decentralization 
must not be allowed to degenerate into competition. There 
are few enterprises in which the bad results of competition 





system is common in Germany and other European countries. It is not wise to have 
but a single bureau of reference for a continental business system. The more the 
numberless details of such a system are referred to persons on the spot for prompt 
action, the better for the service, and the greater likelihood not only of quickness, 
but of decision with a thorough comprehension of the circumstances. Sweden has 
reconstructed her postal service on the district plan since Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker brought the matter before Congress. (See P. M. Genl’s Rep., December, 1892, 
p. 38 et seq.) 
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are more apparent than in the telephone service. Mr. 
Edmunds, President of the Northern Society of Electrical 
Engineers in Great Britain, put the matter very clearly when 
he said : 


Competition in such a matter as telephony must inevitably result in 
absorption, or in public inconvenience. When in one district there are 
rival telephone systems the subscriber has to pay for both if he is to 
communicate with all the people he wishes. A case in point occurred in 
Manchester, where 500 subscribers to the Mutual Co. had to become 
subscribers to the National Co. also." 


In the same discussion Mr. Chrehugh is reported as say- 
ing that — 


He was a subscriber to the New Telephone Company, and although the 
service over their own system was a thoroughly satisfactory one, he found 
great difficulty when wishing to speak to a subscriber on the National 
Co.’s system, which seemed to proceed from jealousy between the 
companies. He continually found that subscribers were ‘ engaged,” 
and it frequently took an hour to speak to a subscriber on the rival 
system. 


Mr. Browell said that for six months they had rendered 
it almost impossible to use their telephones when speaking 
over the National Company’s system. He paid for the use 


of the National, but practically could not use it. ° 

Telephonic competition compels the subscriber to pay the 
annual charges in each of two or more systems, and renders 
a service far inferior to that of a united system, — double 
the cost, and a service but little better than half of that 
which a single system covering the whole area would afford, 
— with three rival systems, treble the cost, and a service but 
little better than a third of the service a single system would 
render. 

For communication between railway offices, where many 
brief messages traverse the wires and the officers wish to talk 
back and forth with the least possible intervention of machin- 
ery, the hand method of telegraphy will be likely to continue ° 
in use, also in postal stations where the business is small 
and can easily be attended to by one of the postal employees, 
—~a country postmaster or his daughter will soon learn to 
transmit if you offer them one or two cents per message for 
the service, and the receipt may be automatic even with the 
ordinary instruments. The lines may be duplexed or quad- 
ruplexed, or, better still, multiplexed, so that a single wire 








12 Electrical Review, Dec. 20, 1895, p. 782. 
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will do the work of 8, 12, or 20 wires simplex, or 2, 3, or 5 
wires quadruplex.” 

Just what combination of telegraph and telephone, auvo- 
matic, autographic, multiplex, pneumatic tubes, ete., will 
best accomplish the purpose of maximum service at reasonable 
cost, experience alone can determine. It is safe to begin 
with automatic lines between all large cities, and cover the 
rest of the country with the hand telegraph, making all post 
offices and post boxes places of deposit for telegrams. The 
interstate and interurban telephone should also net the conti- 
nent, in close coéperation with local municipal telephones 
wherever the city, town, or country will establish such ser- 
vice. Over a large part of the system no separate wires for 
the telephone would be needed, since Van Rysselbergh’s sim- 
ultaneous telegraph and telephone system, extensively used 





13The duplex system sends two messages in opposite directions over one wire at 
the same time. The quadruplex sends four messages, two in each direction, over 
one wire at the same time. The multiplex sends two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, or 
even twenty messages over one wire at the same time. The Patten multiplex has 
been thoroughly tested between New York and Philadelphia, working twelve circuits 
with a single wire. The whole twelve messages can be sent in the same direction at 
the same time, or six one way and six the other, or any part of the twelve can be sent 
one way and the rest the other way, or part of the circuits may be worked as through 
lines between New York and Philadelphia and the rest sent off to outlying towns, by 
connecting the main wire with the said towns. This system enables one wire to do 
the work of twelve ordinary lines or three quadruplex lines, and so permits a large 
economy in construction and maintenance. It operates by the hand method, so that 
its rapidity of transmission is not great, but it serves to connect, at trifling cost, num- 
bers of small offices where the traffic can go ona Morse circuit by hand without crowd- 
ing. The main wire can be used for through service also, and if a long message is to 
be sent it can be divided into parts and each part sent by a different operator at the 
same time, thereby multiplying the rapidity of transmission. The Patten system is 
synehr , i. e., it depends on concurrent movements of machinery at both ends of 
the line which make and break the connections of the keys and receivers in rapid suc- 
cession, thus giving the line to each operator by a series of connections. The breaks 
in the current from any key are so infinitesimal as to have no effect on its operation 
—the practical result being the same as if each operator had a line to himeelf. 
Delany’s multiplex, extensively used in England, is also synchronous, and sends six 
or eight messages over one wire. Delany’s multiplex dates from 1882, preceding Pat- 
ten, but the latter has introduced valuable improvements. The Meyer system, 1873, 
preceded both, and though inferior to both, it has given good'results on the Government 
lines of France, proving itself to have a capacity of 110 messages per hour. 

There is another sort of multiplex, of which the Harmonic of Prof. Gray is an 
example. It depends on the property sonorous bodies possess of responding to 
vibrations corresponding to their own pitch. Ifa vibrating reed is used to transmit a 
series.of electrical impulses over the wire, and a second reed is placed at the other 
end of the line tuned to the same pitch as the first reed, the second reed when con. 
nected with the wire will be set in vibration and give out a continuous tone like the 
first reed. By means of a Morse Key this tone in both reeds may be broken up into 
the letters of a message. If two or more reeds of different pitch are at each end of 
the line, each receiving reed will select its own tone and no other. By the use of a 
Morse Key to each pair of reeds, it thus becomes possible to transmit as many mes- 
sages as there are pairs of reeds, over the same wire at the same time, 
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on the Government lines in Belgium, makes it possible to use 
the same wires for telegraphing and telephoning at the same 
time. 

To connect the free-delivery post offices with a first-class 
multiple system would cost, it is said, about five to seven 
millions, and to cover the entire country, about twenty to 
twenty-five millions.“ To establish the automatic in place 
of the multiple for direct communication between large cities, 
to add the long ‘phone on the Rysselbergh plan, and the 
Gray telautograph by districts as above suggested, would not 
very greatly increase the cost,—the whole a mere nothing 
for a nation that spends 3,500 millions on luxuries every 
year ; nothing for a government that can issue greenbacks to 
pay for the work, and so give back to the people a few of the 
millions the creditor classes have taken from them by the 
contraction of the currency; nothing for a government that 
can enact an inheritance law under which the death of any 
one of the leading telegraph magnates would endow the 
nation with funds enough to build the entire postal telegraph 
system and leave a considerable surplus for the extension to 
suburban districts of the automatic, autographic, etc., facili- 
ties as fast as experience suggested its advisability. 

One thing must never be forgotten, —in whatever way 
the telegraph becomes a part of the post office it must come 
in under civil-service rules, —no other method will fulfil the 
conditions of real public ownership. 

A non-partisan commission — a commission composed of 
members from each political party and from each section of 
the country — might be given a veto upon the action of the 
postal administration and a general supervision of its conduct, 
just as a board of trustees holds the rein on the manage- 
ment of a University. This would secure the enforcement 
of civil-service rules, and prevent the partisan use of power, 
without hampering the executive energy of the Department. 
And if the veto were wrongly used at any time Congress 
would remain to overrule the error. 





4 Bingham Hearings, Seymour’s statement, p. 8. Mr. Seymour and other New 
York capitalists were ready to putin the Patten system on the Wanamaker rates 
with a No. 10 copper wire, estimating the ccst as above. 


( To be continued.) 





A COURT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


BY A. B. CHOATE. 


The remark is frequently made, « A doctor buries his mis- 
takes in the grave and no one is the wiser;” or as someone 
has put it, “ Physicians of all men are most happy: what- 
ever good success soever they have, the world proclaims it ; 
what faults they commit, the earth covers them.” No 
doubt there is some truth in this,— how much doctors only 
know. ) 

The difference in this respect between the practice of law 
and that of medicine and surgery is very marked. In the 
practice of law the client’s case is formally stated by his attor- 
ney in writing; this statement is filed in court and becomes 
a public record. Corresponding to this formal, written, pub- 
lic record is the doctor’s diagnosis, frequently nothing more 
than a mental conclusion, without even the publicity of 
spoken words. In a lawsuit there is an opposing attorney 
who writes out and files his diagnosis of the same cause, in 
which he takes issue with his opponent on one or more of 
the most vital points in the case, and represents it to be a 
case materially differing from that stated by his opponent, 
demanding entirely different treatment. 

In medicine there is nothing of this kind whatever. As a 
rule, no other doctor is allowed to see the patient or know 
anything whatever about his condition or treatment. It is a 
serious breach of professional etiquette for another physician 
to attempt to know or say anything adverse concerning a 
brother physician’s treatment of the case, even if certain that 
there has been a mistake in diagnosis and treatment which 
will cost the patient his life. If the physician first called can 
retain the confidence of the patient, or of his friends in case the 
patient succumbs, he conducts the case in strictest privacy 
to the end. Whether that end be the grave or a prolonged 
life of misery, not a breath of adverse criticism by any other 
physician is tolerated. No opportunity for intelligent criti- 
cism of a physician’s or surgeon’s work is furnished. Is it 
any wonder that different schools of medicine succeed equally 
well although proceeding upon diametrically opposite theories ? 
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The jealousy with which a patient is protected from inter- 
ference by more than one doctor at a time suggests the truth 
of the following : 

See, one physician like a sculler plies, 

The patient lingers and by inches dies ; 

But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Waft him more swiftly to the Stygian shores. 
Quite likely such would be the result if two physicians 
were allowed to squabble over the same patient unrestrained ; 
but all this is different in law. Opposing counsel come into 
an open court, presided over by one especially learned in the 
law and competent to give intelligent criticism, and there in 
the light of public criticism each endeavors to sustain the 
position he has taken; each seeks to expose a flaw in the 
work of the other; nothing is hidden or covered up ; whether 
it be an error in the diagnosis or subsequent treatment of the 
case, it is held up to public view. An intellectual battle 
between the opposing counsel is conducted with weapons con- 
sisting of the keenest wit, the most biting sarcasm, and the 
soundest logic. After hearing both sides the judge decides 
the various points discussed, and in so doing sometimes takes 
oceasion to censure one of the attorneys for his ignorance or 
negligence, and terminates the case by requiring the defeated 
client to pay to the successful one an arbitrary sum of money 
in addition to all his costs and disbursements as partial com- 
pensation for being wrongfully ‘brought into court. The 
vanquished attorney may then leave the court room in dis- 
grace, fortunate if his fertile brain is sufficient to the task of 
squaring himself with his client who has been a witness to 
the whole proceeding. 

At first thought, the freedom of physicians and surgeons 
from this severe criticism seems an advantage on the theory 
of O'Reilly, — “Be silent and safe; silence never betrays 
you.” But is it not, in fact, a great disadvantage to the 
really efficient practitioner? Does not this freedom from 
just and intelligent criticism have the effect of placing the 
quack and the pretentious ignoramus on a level with the 
conscientious and scientific practitioner? 

But what is of much greater importance, is it not due to 
the public that some means should be furnished whereby the 
physician of real merit, as well as the quack and pretender, 
may be known? Is it to the best interest of the sick 
and suffering that they should be imposed upon, and the 
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results of ignorance or carelessness be allowed to bear fruit 
in death or a miserable existence, while the ignoramuses who 
work the imposition are permitted to continue their depreda- 
tions in the name of science, under the cover of secrecy? 
Is it best that the only verdict to be pronounced in ease of 
death caused by an ignorant blunderer shall be the libellous 
one, ** God touched him and he slept”? Such a verdict is 
either a libel on God or an undue laudation of a bluadering 
quack. To the layman this seems unjust, not only to the 
physician and surgeon of real merit, but also to the general 
public. 

Why should there not be a court of medicine and surgery 
similar to a court of law? Of course the general practice 
of medicine could not be done in any public manner; but 
why should not all hospital work, or at least all clinics, be 
conducted in a manner similar to the trial of a lawsuit? 
Why should not every hospital and medical college be estab- 
lished under state license and state regulation, as such insti- 
tutions now are in nearly all parts of Europe? Then estab- 
lish the office of clinical judge. Employ a competent 
physician and surgeon to fill the office and preside at each 
hospital at the expense of the state. Create the office also 
of state physician. When a case is brought to the hospital 
or prepared for a clinic, require the physician in charge of 
the patient, as well as the state physician, to file with the 
clinical judge a written diagnosis of the case. Make it the 
duty of the state’s physician to know and make a record of 
every step taken in the treatment of the case, together with 
his criticism of the manner in which it is conducted. In no 
case should the state’s physician interfere in the least with 
the management of a case or of a clinical operation, except 
to call upon the clinical judge to prevent any error likely to 
result in death to the patient; the judge’s decision should be 
final, and absolately control without delay or argument. At 
stated periods have a calendar made up of discharged cases, 
which should be indicated by number only, and in the pres- 
ence of all who desire to attend have each case thoroughly 
discussed by the state’s physician first presenting his criti- 
cisms, and the physician or surgeon who operated the case 
defending his work, the clinical judge to decide all points of 
disagreement between them and make a record of his decision. 


Do as adversaries do in law — 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 
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One of the chief advantages of such a court would con- 
sist in making clinical work more effectual for students. 
Clinical operators would not be able to play to the galleries 
so freely as they do now. Some superficial impostors would, 
of course, have their business ruined, and opportunities 
would be less for quacks to pose before the public as com- 
petent physicians and surgeons by reason of having. their 
names on hospital staffs and as one of the faculty of a uni- 
versity or college, while no careful, conscientious, efficient 
physician or surgeon would have anything to fear. 

It has been proposed to promote some legislation along 
these lines at the meeting of the legislature of Minnesota 
this winter, and this paper is written for the purpose of calling 
out discussion and fair criticism of the plan. Many details of 
the above proposed plan have not been touched upon, which 
would be necessary to avoid minor objections that will 
arise; but since the writer is not a physician or surgeon, it is 
quite probable that some serious difficulties have been over- 
looked that will arise in the minds of physicians. Of 
course nothing but condemnation and opposition can be 
expected from every empiric and impostor in the country ; 
but the animus which prompts their opposition will be gener- 
ally recognized and their opposition discounted accordingly. 
Just criticism from competent professional men, as well as 
laymen, will be received with pleasure. 





SANTA CATALINA.’ 


BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


Have you seen blue Catalina 
On the western billows rise, 
Like the palm of Lost Atlantis 
‘Turned in protest to the skies ? 
Have you heard that low wail breaking 
Night and day along the shore, 
Like the moan of Lost Atlantis 
For the years that are no more? 


Have you heard that weird tradition 
Ilanded down through cycles gone, 

Of a realm that rose and flourished 
In creation’s golden dawn ; 

How it blent the warring instincts 
Born of heaven, earth, and hell, — 

‘lowered in selfish aspiration, 
Spurned the Law of Love, and fell? 


When the sun-god sank to slumber 
On the bosom of the world 
He beheld ten thousand banners 
From their battlements unfurled ; 
When he woke from troubled visions 
On his bed of brown and gold, 
Lo! a wild, tumultuous ocean 
O’er his buried Empire rolled. 


Far below yon smiling surface 

Where the white-winged navies ride, 
Through the sun-god’s sunless temple 

Unclean things and monsters glide ; 
And they smite and slay each other 

In their moods of fierce unrest, 
Cireling round a golden image 

Fallen prone on face and breast. 





1A paradise of the Pacific. Catalina Island, twenty miles long, with mountains 
and cafions full of wild goats and small game; a stretch of calm water, sheltered 
for fifteen miles from the southwest swells of the Pacific, a sea full of goldfish, fly- 
ing fish, starfish, and strange, beautiful things; and such a climate! For five long, 
beautiful summer months not a storm, not a drop of rain, not a hot or cold day; but 
just such weather as the angels have in heaven! 

I went to-day up the trail to the summit of the first range of mountains. The 
view was most magnificent. Away to the east lay the calm Pacific, mingled with 
the blue eky. so that a white sail, far away, seemed to be floating in the air; to the 
west, undulating hills and valleys, carp with rich grass cu by the dry air. 

The island in summer is a vast garden of dried herbs and grasses, the scent of 
which, borne on the pure breeze, is very delightful. . . . Birds of many species ani- 
mate the scene, while the air is full of song. The mocking bird pours out her rich 
notes, filling every caiion with music and setting the echoes going among the hills. 
From afar comes the plaintive note of the mourning dove, as if bewailing the 
extinction of the primitive races that inhabited this island, and left their yf and 
bones to awaken the curiosity or reverence of the white man. — “Life and Light from 
Above,” by Rev. Solon Laner. 
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Iligh above those ruins haunted 
By the fiends of endless shade, 
Cleaving through the upper currents, 
Move the ships of war and trade; 
And they smite and rend each other, 
Filling earth with pain and woe, 
Praying to one God above them, 
Living for one god below. 


Still blue Catalina rises 
Like a hand from out the waves, 
Linking races that are living 
With the races in their graves ; 
Aud her wild goats pause to hearken 
On the rugged mountain sides, 
As if list‘hing for the signals 
From the old Atlantian guides. 





FINANCE AND CURRENCY. 


BY GEN. HERMAN HAUPT. 


The writer has examined both sides of the financial ques- 
tion and believes that every person who is honest and pos- 
sessed of an average degree of intelligence, and will lay 
aside prejudice and weigh the evidences for himself, will 
conclude that the restoration of bimetallism is absolutely 
essential to national prosperity. 

Some facts elicited during the investigation may be of 
interest to others. 

From the establishment of the mints of the United States, 
in the last century, until 1873, when silver was demonetized, 
the bullicn value of silver never fell below 16 to 1, as com- 
pared with gold, nor did it rise above 15 to 1. The average 
was about 15} to 1, which corresponded to the French ratio. 
It is reasonable to assume that a restoration of the conditions 
that then existed would secure similar results. 

France maintained bimetallism for seventy years until the 
Franco-German war at an almost constant ratio of 15 to 1, in 
the face of the fact that England was on a gold basis and 
that there were extraordinary fluctuations, as great as 2 to 1, 
in the production of the precious metals. She not only, sin- 
gle-handed, maintained the parity of gold and silver bullion 
in her own territory, but prevented a fluctuation of more than 
two or three per cent in England and the rest of Europe. Is 
not the United States as strong financially as France ? 

But for the war indemnity of five thousand millions of 
franes exacted by Germany, France would not have been 
driven from bimetallism, and she would now gladly return to 
it. Germany also has experienced the evils of gold mono- 
metallism, and it is reported that the Emperor William, after 
studying the financial question, has become a decided bimet- 
allist. 

Silver was demonetized in 1873, and none but a few who 
were in the secret knew of the fact. Senator Allison said: 

When the secret history of this act of 1873 comes to be told it will 
disclose the fact that the House of Representatives intended to coin both 


gold and silver and intended to place both metals upon the French rela- 
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tions instead of our own, which was the true scientific position with 
reference to this subject in 1873, but then the bill was doctored. 


It was changed after the discussion. 

Senator Stewart said : 

The question of demonetizing silver was not discussed, not even men- 
tioned, when the bill was pending in the Senate. 

Only one senator, and he was chairman of the Committee 
on Finance (Sherman), has ever acknowledged that he knew 
at the time that silver was demonetized by the Act of 1873. 
Senators Conkling, Allison, Blaine, Voorhees, Beck, Bozy, 
Hereford and Howe, and Representatives Garfield, Holman, 
Cannon, Kelly and Birchard, and also President Grant who 
signed the bill, were ignorant of the provision demonetizing 
silver. In the face of this testimony, it is useless to assert 
that the bill was discussed for several days and its provisions 
understood. The discussion was on the expediency of mak- 
ing a charge for coinage, and those who participated in the 
discussion were not aware of the fact that the bill did not 
provide for the coinage of the standard silver dollar at all. 

This demonetization of silver did not retire the standard 
dollars then in circulation, but prevented the coinage of any 
subsequent productions of the mines and reduced silver to a 
commodity only useful for consumption in the arts. On the 
other hand, gold was made the only basic money for the pay- 
ment of debts. The 50-cent dollar exists only in imagina- 
tion, unless a man will consign it to the melting pot and sell 
it as bullion. If silver is remonetized the same weight of 
bullion will be equal in value to the coined dollar as before. 

Gold monometallism amongst the principal nations of the 
world reduces the amount of basic money much more than 
half, for the reason that, although the value of gold and sil- 
ver, at the ratio of 16 to 1, is practically the same, many hun- 
dreds of millions of gold are withdrawn from circulation and 
locked up in the war chests of European nations. The 
Rothschilds also own and control more than a thousand mill- 
ions, and so little is left that the balance is easily cornered, 
thus giving the bankers the power at any time to precipitate 
a crisis, contract the currency, force the sacrifice of securi- 
ties, bankrupt debtors and inflate their own wealth by appro- 
priating the wreckage thus created. 

It is a fact recognized by political economists in every 
country and in every age, that a contraction in the vol- 
ume of currency invariably produces falling prices, checks 
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development, reduces wages, and increases pauperism and 
crime, while an expanding currency has the opposite effect. 
The demonetization of silver occurred at a time when there 
was an enormous and unnecessary contraction of the cur- 
rency by the retirement and cremation of the greenbacks 
under Secretary McCullough, which had the effect of redu- 
cing the volume of money and greatly increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the gold in the hands of the bankers. 

In 1866 the volume of currency in the United States was 
nearly two thousand millions ($1,966,887,770), and in ten 
years it was reduced to $606,000,000, notwithstanding the 
fact that the population was increasing at the rate of two 
millions per annum. During this contraction of seventy per 
cent, 47,600 failures occurred, and a loss to creditors of 
$1,425,019,000. The annual loss on crops by shrinkage of 
value had been estimated at $1,422,000,000. The loss in 
farm stock, horses, mules and other animals has been 
#1,085,000,000. The loss on 200,500,000 acres of land 
under cultivation at #5 per acre would be over $1,000,- 
000,000 more, and the shrinkage of other values it would be 
impossible to estimate. While the money lenders have added 
to their wealth hundreds of millions by the demonetization 
of silver and the contraction of the currency, the people 
have suffered more than twenty times as much in the shrink- 
age of values, rendering them unable to pay debts. 

The agricultural classes have suffered most, as they can- 
not form unions for self-protection, and prices in the West 
have been reduced as follows: wheat to forty-five cents ; 
oats, twelve cents; corn, twenty cents, and potatoes, five to 
ten cents. The Agricultural Department Report for 1896 
gives as the cost of raising cereals, wheat, $11.69 per acre, 
and corn, $11.71. A crop of oats at forty bushels to the 
acre would be worth $4.80 per acre, or less than half the 
cost of raising them. Farmers who have debts are, except 
in favored localities, hopelessly insolvent. Even in the New 
England States, it is stated that the number of owners of 
farms has been reduced 27,000, and the number of tenants 
largely increased. 


FINANCIAL CONSPIRACIES. 


When the war broke out, gold and silver disappeared, and 
vast sums were required for the support of the government, 
but the banks and bankers combined to extort a premium of 
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several hundred per cent. In this crisis, President Lincoln 
secured an issue of treasury notes to the extent of %60,- 
000,000, which were made a legal tender for all debts public 
and private, and which saved the country. Shylock became 
alarmed, and a bankers’ convention was held in Washington, 
with representatives from the banks of Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, where an agreement was framed to force 
the government to discredit her own issues, and create a 
demand for gold by a law that the greenbacks should not be 
receivable for customs or for interest on the public debt. 
The Senate insisted on these exceptions, although the House 
had made the greenbacks a full legal tender. ‘Thaddeus 
Stevens, the “grand old man ” of America, declared, “ Yes, 
we had to yield. The Senate was stubborn. We did not 
yield, however, until we found that the country must be lost 
or the bankers gratified, and we have sought to save the 
country, in spite of the cupidity of its wealthier citizens.” 
This was the first conspiracy. The golden octopus suc- 
ceeded in clasping with its tentacles the throat of its victim, 
and its hold since then has never relaxed, but has been con- 
tracted more and more. The prediction of Mr. Stevens, that 
great injury and loss would result to all classes of people 
throughout the Union, has been verified. The second scheme 
for oppressing the people was the National Bank Act, passed 
in 1863. By it the banks were permitted to invest green- 
backs on which the government paid no interest in the pur- 
chase of government bonds at face value, upon which inter- 
est was paid in advance, and ninety per cent was returned in 
national bank notes on the basis of which loans were made to 
the public, to an extent generally five or six times the 
amount of the capital. The system permitted the banks to 
receive deposits and lend the money of depositors, which did 
not belong to them, to a number of parties at the same time. 
The greenback, if supported by a reserve of specie in the 
treasury sufficient for the redemption of such notes as might 
have been presented, would have been a perfect currency, 
and two billions could have circulated probably without 
interest, but the issue of interest-bearing bonds and the sale 
of the same in the English market placed a weapon in the 
hands of enemies, by which serious injury has been inflicted, 
requiring shipments of gold to pay interest. 

The national banking system allows stockholders to pur- 
chase government bonds to the amount of their capital. 
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These bonds are deposited as security for notes and draw 
interest in gold in advance. 

Notes are returned to be loaned to customers to the extent 
of ninety per cent. 

On these loans a second interest is charged by the banks 
at six, eight, or ten per cent. 

The banks receive deposits from customers, often to the 
extent of many times the capital, which deposits belong to 
the depositors and not to the bank, and can presumedly be 
drawn out at the pleasure of the owner. 

These deposits are usually in checks which represent 
money and perform the office of money in effecting exchanges, 
so long as confidence is undisturbed, but are fictitious and 
not real money, and are represented by gold only to a limited 
extent, sometimes not over fifteen or twenty per cent. The 
bank discounts notes, taking the discount in advance, and 
requires the borrower to leave a liberal balance on deposit to 
be loaned to others, thus increasing the profits of the bank. 

Loans are made by banks on the deposits or money of other 
people to an extent far beyond the capital, and when confi- 
dence is shaken and depositors withdraw their funds the bank 
cannot respond and suspension follows. 

To strengthen the position the banks generally combine, 
but as all are doing business with fictitious representatives 
of money and not with real basic money, when the demand 
becomes general the suspension is general also. 

The amount of real money in circulation and available as 
currency is not ten per cent of the amount required to 
transact the business of the country, and of gold alone not 
three per cent. 

The association of banks, while an element of strength in 
local disturbances, is also a perpetual menace and source 
of danger to the public. The country banks keep deposits 
and draw a small interest from New York City banks, — and 
New York has close connections with London. Money 
is lent on call at two per cent on stocks, bonds, and other 
collateral security, and if not returned on call the collaterals 
are sacrificed. 

Bankers can borrow hundreds of millions from the banks 
for which they have no use except to lock it up and make 
money scarce. It then comniands high interest, accommo- 
dations to customers are refused, loans are called in, debtors 
cannot get money even at five or ten times ordinary interest, 
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collaterals are sold at great sacrifice, many become bankrupt, 
industries are suspended, employees discharged, work unat- 
tainable. Shylock reaps a rich harvest. Millions are raked 
in from the wreckage caused for that purpose. Then a let-up 
ensues ; fictitious money bank check again becomes plenty. 
It can be borrowed on call at two per cent per annum, 
people are encouraged to borrow on credit to start or 
extend industries, the spider again invites the fly into his 
parlor; but the man who borrows from banks or brokers on 
call, secured by collateral, sleeps on a slumbering volcano 
that may blow him to atoms in a moment whenever a few 
manipulators see fit to order a contraction. It is said that 
Secretary Chase before his death expressed regret at the part 
that he had taken in introducing the national banking system, 
which, from its abuse in the hands of unprincipled manipu- 
lators, might become, as it has, a source of danger to the 
prosperity of the country. 

It would not be safe or prudent for any business man to 
accept a loan of money on call with collateral security even 
if offered without interest. He would place himself in the 
power of the creditor to call at a time when he could not 
respond, and the collateral would be sacrificed. 


The third scheme of robbery in the interest of the bankers 
was that of contracting the currency by the cremation of the 
greenbacks and the substitution of interest-bearing bonds. 
The excuse for this contraction as given by Secretary of the 
Treasury Hugh McCullough was a condition of unexampled 
prosperity due to abundance of money. His report for 1865 
stated : 


The country as a whole, notwithstanding the ravages of war and the 
draft upon labor, is by its greatly developed resources far in advance of 
what it was in 1857. The people are now comparatively free from debt. 
There is an immense value of paper money in circulation. Trade carried 
on more largely for cash than ever was the case previous to 1861, and 
there is a much greater demand for money than there would be if sales 
were made, as heretofore, for credit. So far as individual indebtedness is 
regarded, it may be remarked that the people of the United States are 
much less in debt than in previous years. 


In the same report he says : 


The expansion has now reached a point to be absolutely oppressive 
and becoming subversive of good morals. There is no fact more mani- 
fest than that the plethora of money is undermining the morals of the 
people by encouraging waste and extravagance. 


It appears therefore that the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
a time when money was confessedly in great demand and 
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unexampled prosperity prevailed over the land, in the good- 
ness of his heart and for the purpose of subserving the cause 
of good morals, concluded to put an end to a condition of 
prosperity that was absolutely oppressive and discipline the 
people by a severe and protracted application of the rod of 
adversity. For this beneficent purpose a system of contrac- 
tion was inaugurated which has continued with more or less 
severity to the present day and which in the first ten years, 
as previously stated, contracted the currency seventy per cent, 
caused nearly fifty thousand bankruptcies, a loss to creditors 
of nearly fifteen hundred millions and a tenfold greater loss 
to the public by the shrinkage of values, with a vast increase 
in pauperism, crime, and anarchy. The experiment of 
improving the morals of the people by cutting off the supply 
of money does not appear to have been successful, but if the 
object had been to make money scarce, te increase its pur- 
chasing power, to depress prices, to pauperize labor, to inflict 
upon the nation a greater evil than war, pestilence, and fam- 
ine all combined, no scheme that human ingenuity could have 
devised would have succeeded better. On his retirement 
from office, Secretary McCullough became a member of a 
London banking firm, with headquarters in London, where 
his earthly career was closed amongst those whose interest 
he had so long labored to subserve. 

The fourth act by which the government and the people 
were sacrificed was the credit-strengthening act, by which the 
5-20 bonds were made payable in coin. This act, approved 
March 18, 1869, added to the burdens of the people more 
than %600,000,000. The bonds were at first made legal 
tender ; and this law was passed for no other reason than that 
of doubling the wealth of the bondholders. The act was pro- 
cured through strategy and was preparatory to the act to 
demonetize silver and thus make the bonds payable in gold. 

August Belmont was chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. He was also agent for the Rothschilds, who 
were in possession of several hundred millions of the 5-20 
bonds. The Democratic party had adopted a platform in 
opposition to coin payment of currency obligations. As 
early as March 13, 1868, Baron James Rothschild instructed 
August Belmont that unless the Democratic party went in 
for the payment of the 5-20 bonds in gold it must be 
defeated, and, with the aid of the New York World, defeat 
was accomplished. 
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During the previous session of Congress Oliver P. Morton 
made a speech, in which he said : 

We would do foul injustice to the government and to the people of 
the United States, after we have sold them bonds on an average of not 
more than sixty cents on the dollar, now to propose to make a new con- 
tract for the benefit of the bondholder. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens said in speaking of the insatiate 
demands of the money bond interest: 

We were foolish enough to grant them gold interest, and now they 


unblushingly demand further advantages; the truth is we can never 
satisfy their appetite for more. 


Ben Wade of Ohio said: 


We never agreed to pay the five-twenties in gold. I will never consent 
to have one payment for the bondholders and another for the people. 


John Sherman in a speech delivered Feb. 27, 1867, said : 


I say that equity and justice are amply satisfied if we redeem these 
bonds at the end of five years, in the same kind of money, of the same 
intrinsic value it bore at the time they were issued. Senators are some- 
times in the habit, in order to defeat the argument of an antagonist, of 
saying that this is 1epudiation. Why, sirs, every citizen of the United 
States has conformed his business to the legal-tender clause! He has col- 
lected and paid his debts accordingly. Your idea that we propose to violate 
or repudiate a promise when we offer to redeem the principle in legal tender 
is erroneous. I think the bondholder violates his promise when he re- 
fuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the bonds. He is a 
repudiator and extortioner to demand money more valuable than he gave. 

John Sherman at this time was poor. Five years after he 
took the leading part in the demonetization of silver and, as 
Senator Stewart said, was the chairman of the committee, 
and the only senator who admitted that he was aware of the 
fact that the bill demonetized silver. He soon after became 
wealthy and is now rated as a millionnaiie. In 1879 this 
same John Sherman in a speech at Toledo said, “ To refuse 
to pay the bonds in gold would be repudiation and extor- 
tion.” When the bill passed legalizing this robbery there 
were one hundred and eighty-nine bankers and many bond- 
holders in the two Houses, with an army of lobyists, agents 
and attorneys working for the passage of this atrocious bill, 
while honest industry was powerless in self-defence. From 
the commencement of the war to the present time the finan- 
cial laws of the United States-have been dictated and their 
passage secured by the money power for their own aggran- 
dizement and to the serious detriment of the people. 

The fifth step in the scheme was in refunding the national 
debt, designed to prevent the payment of the principle and 
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keep the people for a long term of years under the yoke of 
bondage, no matter how much money might be in the treas- 
ury or loaned without interest to the favored national banks 
to speculate upon. The action has placed the burden of 
debt beyond the control of the generation that created it, and 
although we have already paid interest money enough to have 
more than paid the debt, and although the principle has been 
reduced more than two-thirds, the remainder of the debt, in 
consequence of the contraction in currency and gold mono- 
metallism, is a greater burden upon the people now than the 
whole debt was at the close of the war. It requires more 
wheat, cotton, corn and other products of labor to pay the 
balance that remains than would, at the time the debt was 
contracted, have been required to pay the whole. 

The sixth scheme was the demonetization of silver, to which 
reference has already been made in this article. It might 
have been supposed that, having refunded and made payable 
in coin the bonds that had not cost the holders more than 
sixty cents on the dollar, the bankers would have been suatis- 
tied ; but no, the heaviest blow was in preparation, and one 
the far-reaching influence of which was destined to affect the 
prosperity of the country for many decades. It has been 
confidently asserted that an English agent was sent to this 
country in 1873 with half a million dollars, and authority, if 
necessary, to draw for half a million more, to secure the pas- 
sage of an act to demonetize silver, which was accomplished 
after the bill left the committee, and was doctored as Senator 
Allison asserted. Only a few senators who were in the 
secret knew that this object was accomplished, not by direct 
action but by omissions, by striking out the provision for the 
coinage of the silver dollar. ‘This has been denied, and it 
has been stated that Ernest Seyd, the agent referred to, was 
not in the country at the time of the passage of the act, but 
there was conclusive evidence from statements of members 
that he was here before its passage, and Judge Kelly saw the 
original draft of the bill, which was in the handwriting of 
Ernest Seyd. England failed to subjugate us by the bullet, 
but she has accomplished it by her gold and compelled Ameri- 
can industry to pay her tribute. 

By this act gold appreciated to double its former purchas- 
ing power and billions were added to the wealth of million- 
naires at the expense of the pauperization of the labor that 
produced the wealth. 
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It is entirely unimportant whether the story of bribery 
on the part of Ernest Seyd is true or not. The fact remains, 
and is conceded even by Francis A. Walker, that a majority 
of both Houses and the President did not intend that silver 
should be demonetized. We have recent confirmation of 
this statement in a communication from Col. George C. Gor- 
man, who was secretary of the United States Senate from 
1868 to 1879. He says : 

Mr. Hooper had misled the House by omissions, evasions, and indirec- 


tious. Mr. Sherman deceived the Senate by direct misrepresentations. This 
was the crime of 1873. 


It is often asked, Why was not the Act of 1873 repealed 
when the fraud was discovered? ‘The answer is that Con- 
gress, and especially the Senate, has been under the direction 
aud control of the money power since 1861, and that power 
has dictated all the financial legislature. The remonetiza- 
tion of silver would reduce the purchasing power of gold at 
least one-half by appreciating the prices of the products of 
labor, and would increase the difficulty of cornering currency 
and creating panics. From that day, murder, insanity, sui- 
cides, divorces, drunkenness and all other forms of immoral- 
ity and crime have increased, and as gold, from the very 
limited amount in circulation, can readily be cornered, while 
silver could not be, the means of creating a panic at any 
time by contraction was placed in the hands of the Shylocks 
who are ever ready to: cause financial wrecks and profit by 
the wreckage. 

That contraction invariably produces these results is so 
universally conceded that it is unnecessary to cite authorities. 

Abraham Lincoln said !: 

We may all congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is nearing its 
close. It has cost a vast amount of treasure and blood. The best 
blood of the flower of American youth has been freely offered upon our 
country’s altar that the nation might live. It has been indeed a trying 


hour for the Republic; but I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety of my 
country. 

As a result of the war, corporations have been enthroned, and an 
era of corruption in high places will follow, and the money power of 
the country will endeavor to prolong its reign, by working upon the 
prejudices of the people until all wealth is aggregated ina few hands 
and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety for 
the safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst of the 
war. God grant that my suspicions may*prove groundless! 





1 This was in a private letter, and is not found in the state papers. 
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What a wonderful prophecy, and how terribly it is being 
fulfilled ! 
THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


This act was passed Jan. 24, 1875. The people generally 
supposed it to be a wise and good move, but it destroyed a 
non-interest-bearing currency and substituted an interest- 
bearing bond to purchase bullion to coin silver in order to 
carry the provision of the law into effect. 

John Sherman in 1869 opposed resumption and used strong 
language in predicting the evils that would flow from it, and 
said that it would be an act of folly without an example in 
evil in modern times; but we have seen that John Sherman 
before and after 1873 maintained and expressed opinions dia- 
metrically opposite. Something had wrought a most won- 
derful change in this talented statesman. 

The highest period of prosperity in the United States, as 
admitted by Secretary McCollough, was immediately after the 
war, when money was plenty, neither gold nor silver coin in 
circulation, and contraction had not commenced. 

The fear that gold would leave the country if silver should 
be remonetized is groundless ; but, if it did go, let it: no incon- 
venience would result therefrom, no one wants it, notes are 
far preferable if made legal tender. Gold does not circulate, 
it is hoarded. 

DECEPTIVE STATEMENTS. 


The press of the country is largely owned by the money 
power, and the aim seems to be to manufacture a public senti- 
ment that will allay the natural feeling of irritation and 
resentment which a knowledge of wrong and injustice would 
excite, and maintain existing conditions by constant misrepre- 
sentations. When the masses become conscious of the rob- 
beries that have been perpetrated and the oppressions to 
which they have been subjected by legislation in the inter- 
est of the lenders of money and against that of the debtor 
and producing classes, they will rise in their might and send 
honest men to Congress who will represent the masses and 
not exclusively the classes. 

Even intelligent readers are induced by newspaper mis- 
statements to believe that money is abundant, and, notwith- 
standing the demonetization of silver and the contraction of 
the currency, the per capita in proportion to the population is 
greater in the United States than in any other country with 
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only one or two exceptions. With the observation that the 
amount of money required is influenced far more by the 
intelligence and business activity of the population than by 
the numbers, the following extract from a statement before 
the writer will be given : 

According to treasury reports, there is, all told, in the United States 
$1,394,781,000 cash. On January, 1876, Treasurer Jordan reported in 
the United States treasury $601,102,318 (page 45). Since that date the 
hoard has increased at least $100,000,000. He also reports in banks 
$369,475,385. ‘Total locked up $1,070,577,703, leaving among the peo- 
ple in circulation $324,103,197. ‘This divided among sixty million 
people gives as the per capita of each $5.40. At the close of the war we 
had in cireulation about $2,000,000,000 which entered into the circulating 
medium and a population of about forty million, giving a per capita of 
$50, nearly ten times as much per capita as we have at present. With 
such figures before us who can doubt the real cause of business stagna- 
tion and the rapid increase of pauperism and crime? 


With gold as the only legal tender for the payment of 
debts, the amount of gold in circulation available for that 
purpose would probably not pay one dollar in forty. 


THE WARNING OF MEXICO. 


The example of Mexico is held up by the advocates of 
gold monometallism as a warning of the baneful effects of a 
silver currency, and on one of the newspaper offices of Chicago 
is a large placardwith the words « Report of a commission sent 
to Mexico by the press to investigate the condition of the 
country: Beware of free silver.’ Such a commission, if 
sent at all, could only have been sent to misrepresent facts. 
Mexico is conspicuously prosperous. Her advance in 
recent years has been phenomenal, though Mexico is no crite- 
rion for the United States, as the value of her imports formerly 
exceeded the value of her exports about $20,000,000 annu- 
ally, and silver was sent as a commodity to pay it, while with 
the United States the exports of wheat, cotton, and other 
products largely exceed the imports, and gold must be 
returned to sett] ebalances. (The condition in Mexico has 
since been changed.) 

Thomas T. Crittenden is consul general of the United 
States to Mexico, and as a Cleveland appointee cannot be 
charged with a bias in favor of free silver, but he is in a 
position to know the facts, and is honest enough to state 
them. His report is found in the New York Journal of 
Sept. 17, 1896, in which he says: 
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Viewed from any standpoint, the country has made marvellous strides 
in the last ten years. It has risen to a point where its exports are in 
the neighborhood of three times its imports. The balance of trade was 
last year nearly $60,000,000 gold in favor of Mexico. Old industries 
have improved and new ones been established, public schools have been 
established and education made compulsory, banditti have wholly dis- 
appeared. One may travel from the Rio Grande to the Southern border 
without an escort, without a weapon, and witheut danger to life or 
property. My inquiries show that there has been no increase in the 
prices of provisions, clothing or agricultural produce by means of the 
fall in the price of silver; the only increase has been in the cost of 
imported merchandise. Wages are higher, caused by improved indus- 
trial conditions. 


The depreciation in silver values and the increase in 
price of foreign articles have had the effect of reducing 
importations and greatly stimulating and strengthening 
domestic manufactures. Wages paid to laborers and arti- 
sans are largely improved. The labor is as well paid as in 
the United States in proportion to the amount and kind of 
work, and the cost of living is much less. 

There has been a great increase in the number of woollen 
and cotton mills and in factories of all kinds. There are 
three thousand factories for the manufacture of sugar; other 
industrial concerns — paper mills, tobacco factories, smelters, 
ete. — will reach four thousand. There is a great demand for 
skilled labor, now supplied by foreigners, but the coming 
generation will show a marked improvement. There is no 
lack of work ; on the contrary, on the windows and doors of 
more than fifty establishments in the city of Mexico is posted 
the notice, “ Help wanted.” Thousands of acres have been 
reclaimed, and a great development has been made in fruits, 
coffee and other products. 

Does this look like proverty? Compare Mexico with the 
United States under free trade and gold monometallism. 
The statements of the press would be incredible had not 
practice for years developed proficiency in mendacity. 


THE DUMPING OF SILVER UPON OUR SHORES. 


Where is it to come from? Europe has no silver but has 
silver money, which is from 3 to 7 cents on the dollar higher 
than ours, and could not be exported without loss. Asia is 
a sink for the precious metals and none are now exported. 
There is not any silver to be dumped. 

We are threatened with the sudden retirement of #600, 
000,000 of gold with the accompanying panic, causing con- 
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tractions and commercial distress unparalleled. The answer 
is that the total stock of gold other than about ten or fifteen 
millions is already in retirement. All our gold is held in 
the treasury or by banks, — it does not circulate. The 
gold in the treasury will remain there if the Secretary avails 
himself of his option to redeem United States notes in 
silver. The gold in the banks constitutes the undisturbed 
portion of their resources against liabilities, and will con- 
tinue to do duty as such after free coinage for silver. <A 
premium on gold, if it existed, would not contract the cur- 
rency, but it would tend to increase our exports by causing 
a higher rate of foreign exchange, and would diminish our 
imports by increasing cost. This will stimulate manufact- 
ures, increase wages and promote prosperity. 

The tendency of increasing our exports and decreasing our imports 
will be to establish a credit balance in favor of the United States, which 
must be paid in gold, as European silver is overvalued by from three to 
seven cents on the dollar. With the instant that European trade settle- 
ments with the United States are made in gold, parity for our gold and 


silver money is established in the markets of the world. (Hon. W. P. 
St. John.) 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM A PRETEXT. 


The money power does not desire bimetallism, interna- 
tional or otherwise. To wait for England means indefinite 
postponement. Bimetallism would instantly reduce the pur- 
chasing power of English gold in labor and its products to 
one-half, and render corners, contractions and stock manipu- 
lations difficult. 


THE 50-CENT DOLLAR. 


If the connection of silver and gold by a fixed ratio 
maintained the parity of the two metals from the establish- 
ment of the mint until the demonetizing of silver in 1873, 
why should the repeal of such fraudulent legislation now 
produce disaster? Remonetization of silver by the United 
States would be promptly followed by remonetization in 
France and Germany; consequently, the public sentiment of 
Great Britain would soon force its adoption. Labor in all 
gold-standard countries is reduced to a condition of pauper- 
ism. A powerful bimetallic league has been formed in Eng- 
land, with which hundreds of the most prominent citizens, 
members of Parliament and bankers are connected. The 
only opposition apparently comes from bondholders and 
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money lenders, whose interests are promoted by the inflation 
of gold and contraction of currency. There would be no 
50-cent dollar if silver was remonetized. 


HOW BIMETALLISM IS REGARDED IN ENGLAND. 


The Financial News, of London, of March 10 contained 
most extraordinary and unexpected admissions. It said: 

The condition of affairs in the United States Congress demands the 
immediate attention of Pritish financiers and statesmen. ‘The trade of 
the world is now in our own hands, but it will not long remain there if 
the United States goes toa bimetallic basis with free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. 

‘The success of free coinage will bring down the rate of interest on 
money, and cause an immediate rise in the price of all commodities. 
When silver becomes primary money the American mines will pour their 
products into the mints, and a new era similar to that produced by the 
issue of greenbacks during the Civil War will begin. Gold will leave 
the banks and enter into competition with silver in the avenues of trade, 
and the manufactories of the United States which have been shut down 
or crippled since 1892 will again resume that fight for the English market. 


Why are not American citizens intelligent enough to per- 
ceive that which is so obvious to Englishmen, that bimetallism 
will bring great prosperity, and continued monometallism a 
still lower depth of ruin? 

The silver dollar is the honest dollar; the gold dollar has 
been artificially inflated to double its normal and proper pur- 
chasing power by unjust legislation. 


IS NOT THE PRODUCTION OF SILVER GREATLY IN EXCESS 
OF THAT OF GOLD? 


The Treasury Circular of July 1, 1896, answers the ques- 
tion : 


Gold produced in the world since 1873 $2,729,834,800 
Silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 2,980,454,900 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


It is claimed that the silver agitation is intensifying the 
antagonism between labor and capital. This is a great mis- 
take. The capitalist, even if he is a millionnaire, who uses 
his capital to employ labor, pays fair wages, and seeks to 
promote the comfort, well-being and improvement of his 
employees is a benefactor to his race and to the country. 
Between such a millionnaire, who is the user, and Shylock, 
who is the lender of money, there is a distinction as wide as 
the antipodes. ‘The operations of the one are beneficent, of 
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the other destructive. The one produces and increases 
wealth, the other appropriates it by means which, if not 
made criminal by laws that he has helped to frame, are 
nevertheless gigantic robberies and crimes against humanity. 
For every million that Shylock gains by corners and contrac- 
tions, his victims lose tens of millions, and the general pub- 
lic still more, by shrinkage of values and impaired confi- 
dence. Although three-fourths of the war debt has been paid 
in gold, the effect of gold monometallism and contraction 
has been such that it requires more wheat, cotton and other 
products of labor to pay the balance than it did originally to 
pay the whole! 

Such are, in brief, some of the evils of monometallism 
from which we are now suffering. It is a “condition, and 
not a theory, that confronts us.” 

There are men who are credited with at least an average 
amount of intelligence, who, like Secretary McCullough, are 
afraid of too much prosperity as leading to speculation and 
extravagance. They probably think that those who labor 
should not be permitted to indulge in luxuries, and that gen- 
erous diet, ownership of homes, pictures, books and music 
should be reserved for the fortunate possessors of fixed sala- 


ries or incomes. They say keep to hard-pan, honest gold, 
and avoid inflation. 

As to speculation, if speculators borrow and lose money 
and become bankrupt, somebody else generally profits by the 
investments, and the damage to society is infinitely less than 
the bankruptcies, pauperism and crime caused by contraction 
and deficient circulation. 


STARTLING FACTS. 


As a fitting close to this article some startling facts will 
be presented. Similar statements have been published else- 
where, but their importance will justfy repetition. 

On the first day of May, 1867, the total national debt was 
$2,827,838,959. 

By the close of the year 1895, we had paid upon it in 
interest alone, in gold or its equivalent, in commodities at 
gold prices, $2,635,000,000, or a sum very nearly equal to 
the tetal original principal of the national debt. 

But by contraction of the currency during thirty years and 
gold monometallism, the value of gold, measured by its pur- 
chasing power, has doubled, hence the interest paid has been 
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nearly equivalent to double the original debt at the time 
when it was contracted. 

The bonds, on account of which the debt was chiefly 
incurred, were not purchased for gold, but with national non- 
interest-bearing currency, which, owing to unwise legislation 
forced upon the government by the banks, had been depre- 
ciated to such an extent that the bonds cost the purchaser 
only from forty to sixty-five cents on the dollar. 

If it be assumed, approximately, that the bonds cost fifty 
cents on the dollar, then we have paid, for interest alone, four 
times as much as the bonds cost the banks who purchased 
them. 

In addition to these immense sums paid on account of 
interest, $1,700,000 has been paid on account of the princi- 
pal, making an aggregate cash payment at the nominal value 
of gold of $4,400,000,000, which is now increased by the 
inflation of the gold dollar to double its purchasing power. 
That is, it would require #8,800,000,000 of cotton, wheat or 
other commodities at the prices of 1565 to pay at the present 
time the $4,400,000,000, if no part had been previously paid. 

Consequently we have paid more than three-fifths of the 
entire principal of the debt, besides the fabulous sum i) 
interest, and yet the less than two-fifths of the debt remain- 
ing is worth more to the holder of it than the entire debt was 
at the time when it was contracted! 

The history of the successive acts of legislation, in the 
interest of the bondholders but ruinous to the prosperity of 
the nation, has been given. Acts were passed to depreciate 
the market value of the non-interest-bearing greenbacks and 
permit them to be received at their face value for interest- 
bearing bonds, which acted injuriously in two ways, by con- 
tracting the currency, and creating an interest-bearing debt. 
Next, the interest was made payable in gold; then the princi- 
pal, which was originally, when the bonds were purchased, 
payable in lawful money of the country, was made payable in 
coin, either gold or silver; next, silver was demonetized in 
order to make the bonds payable in gold only. 

It is usually claimed by writers that in striking down 
silver one-half of the basic money of the world was destroyed. 
This is an error: it was much more than half. It is true that 
the quantities of gold and silver in the world are practically 
equal, but the amount of gold in the war chests of Europe and 
otherwise hoarded is so enormous that there cannot be one- 
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fourth of the world’s supply available for money to meet the 
demands of commerce, consequently the demonetization of 
silver has cancelled not one-half merely, but four-fifths of the 
basic money of the world. The amount of gold available as 
currency in the United States has been estimated at $150,- 
000,000 and the debt at fifty-five billions, consequently there 
would be one dollar of gold to pay $300 of debt. However 
excessive this estimate may be considered, it is manifestly 
absurd to suppose that contracts to pay mortgages on farms 
and other property in gold can ever be fulfilled ; there could 
not be commanded gold enough to pay ten per cent of such 
gold mortgages or other time contracts, and if an attempt 
should be made gold would command a fabulous premium. 

The loss to the nation as a consequence of vielding to the 
demands of the money power is as nothing in comparison to 
the loss to debtors. A conservative estimate of the debts of 
the nation is thirty billions, and if this debt should be 
increased even twenty-five per cent by the inflation of the 
standard dollar which measures the payment required the 
increase would be over seven billions. 

Have we reached the end of the evils inflicted by demone- 
tization and contraction? By no means,— the worst is to 
come. In consequence of the large foreign debt incurred by 
selling bonds in England, wheat, cotton and other products 
must be expected to pay interest. In London they come in 
competition with the cheap labor of the East. The London 
prices fix the prices in the United States; hence it follows 
that not only are debtors rendered insolvent, but all others 
must suffer from depreciated prices, all producers of wealth, 
all manufacturers, and especially all agriculturalists, whether 
in debt or not, must suffer from low prices, which cripple 
industry, retard production and prevent new investments 
and development. To estimate the losses in crops and indus- 
tries is next to impossible and will not here be attempted. 

Are we now at the end of this dark category of woes ? 
Not yet. We have not considered the enormous losses from 
shrinkage of values of real estate, of farms, live stock, manu- 
facturing investments, ete. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that, great as the profits of the bondholders may have been, 
every dollar of such gain may have been purchased by a loss 
to others in the aggregate more than twenty times as much. 

Gold monometallism benefits bondholders, money lenders 
and non-producers generally, who enjoy fixed salaries or 
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incomes from investments. It injures all producers of 
wealth, all manufacturers, miners and tradesmen, cripples 
industries and pauperizes labor, but is especially ruinous to 
the agricultural interests. 

In conclusion let us quote the words of John G. Carlisle, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the present advocate of the 
single gold standard, and of the payment of bonds, principal 
and interest in gold, notwithstanding the laws and the con- 
tract permit them to be paid in silver. 

In 1878, Feb. 21, John G. Carlisle used this language: 


According to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to 
have been formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and other- 
wise, from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the 
world, is the most gigantic crime of this or of any other age. 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more 
misery upon the human race than all the wars, pestilence and famine 
that ever occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and 
instantaneous destruction of half the property of the world, including 
horses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for carrying on com- 
merce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not 
produce anything like the prolonged distress and disorganization of 
society that must inevitably result from the permanent annihilation of 
one-half of the metallic money of the world. 





NINETY-THREE.’ 


BY SUSAN BUELL HALE. 


What shape art thou, that through the abyss of Time, 
Fleeing, yet ever backward turn’st thy head, 

As gazing on some vision dark of crime, 

Wrought by thine hand, form beautiful but dread ? 
‘The star upon thy brow yet sends its light 

Down through the ages, and thy sword’s swift gleam, 
Like Truth’s resistless flash, divides the night, 

But stained and darkened all thy white robes seem 
With dust of years and carnage of the field. 

Blinded our eyes, nor know we if to greet 

An angel who the avenging sword may wield, 

Or wandering Cain, the slayer, for thy feet 

Through streams of blood have waded, as they trod 
The bitter wine press of the wrath of God. 


‘** Yea, both,” the flying shadow answered me, 

Turning a fair, marred face, where speechless woe 
Strove with a joy as fierce. ‘* Still mayst thou see 

Mine were the keys of Life and Death below, 

And to my chariot were the twin steeds lashed, 

Freedom and Anarchy, in whose mad flight, 

© murdered king and tortured queen, were dashed, 

Not yours alone, but thousands’ life and light! 

Yet when, at the last day, I yield account 

For these my dead, remember well what she, 

Whose white hand drove the sharp knife home, hath said: 
‘'l'o save I slay ; from Death springs Liberty!’ 

Dark Years long past, my sword your chains hath riven, 
And Years to come, your light from mine is given! ” 








Suggested by Victor Hugo’s “ Quatre-vingt Treize.” 





DANTEL WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


BY FORREST PRESCOTT HULL. 


It is doubtful if, among that group of intellectual prodigies 
whose efforts in the courts of justice and in the national halls 
of legislation have been materially felt during our career 
as a nation, there can be found one whose early school days 
were associated with such humiliating and unfavorable circum- 
stances as were those of Daniel Webster, the foster father of 
our American nationality. Nor is it easy to believe that the 
rustic, homely youth who struggled so hard against pecuni- 
ary as well as natural disadvantages for a higher education 
developed into the skilful jurist, the revered senator, the 
judicious cabinet officer, the brilliant statesman who left his 
name “like a wild flower all over his dear country.” 

Born of humble parents in an isolated district among New 
Hampshire hills, in what is now Salisbury Centre, Webster 
passed his early days, “ those haleyon days of youth,” which 
he often referred to in later life. His companions, rude, 
coarse country boys, inured to the hardships of a life in the 
wilderness, cared nothing for intellectual improvement and 
were continually making derisive attacks on Webster for his 
knowledge of the Bible and Shakespeare. But the youth 
withstood it all with a calmness that was agonizing to his 
companions, and in a short time those poignant parries were 
no longer forthcoming and he lived in peace. 

The district-school privileges in those days were decidedly 
meagre, the nearest schoolhouse being nearly two miles from 
Webster’s home, and that being open only a few weeks dur- 
ing the year. We learn that the frail country youth was 
unable to attend school with the regularity of the other 
town boys, and was thus thrown on the intellectual strength 
of his mother for the greater part of his boyhood training. 

Young Webster was continually thirsting for knowledge, 
and it wes by a steady application to the books which com- 
prised the family library that he found himself at the age 
of twelve years possessed of broader mental resources than 
the other boys in the village. He had no desire to assist his 
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father and his brother on the farm, but enjoyed hunting and 
fishing as ‘most boys do. Wherever he was he improved his 
idle moments in thinking and studying. So anxious was he 
to enter college that it was for a long time a perplexing 
problem for his parents, as they were of scanty means and 
needed Daniel’s help on the farm. . But after months of 
planning and deliberation it was decided that he should be 
sent away to school in order to “develop what was in him,” 
in the words of the kind-hearted sire. 

Bright and early on the morning of May 25, 1796, Daniel 
and his father set out for Exeter. They were obliged to pick 
their way through the forest, and it was a long and tiresome 
journey. Young Webster was placed in charge of a Mr. 
Clifford, who kept a house for the accommodation of a large 
number of boys. 

This house is still standing at the corner of Water and 
Clifford Streets, and is the pride of the town. The external 
appearance of the building has been changed ; the protruding 
logs in the rear were covered with planed boards, and the 
large old-fashioned chimney removed some years ago, but 
the interior remains in about the same condition as it was 
one hundred and fifty years ago. If the visitor ascends the 
narrow stairway to the second floor, and turns to the right, 
he will see the little room that, one hundred years ago, was 
occupied by the greatest orator that America has ever 
produced. 

The room is in its pristine condition. The windows have 
been removed only when necessity required it, and at the 
present time there are several lights through which Webster 
looked during many nostalgic periods. The long narrow 
table which he used is still kept in the room. It is a valu- 
able relic of the past, and the owner would not part with it 
for any price. 

When Daniel was given in charge of the worthy Mr. Clif- 
ford it was the first time that he had ever been away from 
home, and his feelings cannot be better described than by 
himself : 

The change overpowered me. I hardly remained master of my own 


senses among ninety boys who had seen so much more and appeared to 


know so much more than I did. 
oe 


It is not to be wondered that the change overpowered him, 
a rough, untrained country boy, at fourteen years of age. 
It is said that Webster, upon leaving his son at Mr. Clif- 
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ford’s house, remarked to this gentleman that “he must 
teach Daniel to hold his knife and fork, for he knows no 
more about it than a cow about holding.a spade.” It seems 
that the comparison was a good one, for his manners at the 
table were so rude that the other students requested the 
landlord to send him away. But the kind-hearted man would 
not consent to this and refused even to remonstrate with 
Daniel, for he knew that the boy was sensitive and knew no 
better. 

He hit upon a plan, so the story goes, which resulted in 
teaching the boy how to use his knife and fork. Webster 
was accustomed to hold them in his fists. Mr. Clifford one 
day held his in the same way, and continued to do so until 
Webster saw how ungraceful it was and corrected himself. 
The knife-and-fork episode is not much in itself, but it shows 
how ignorant Webster was when he came to Exeter, and 
under what adverse conditions was his struggle for an edu- 
cation. 

As to his studies his success at Exeter was not great. He 
himself says so. He seemed unable to recite in a room filled 
with boys, and though he studied hard, and was far from 
stupid, he could never make a good recitation. But what is 
to be wondered at most of all is that he could not be induced 
to speak in public. When the day came on which the class 
was to declaim, although he had learned his piece, he was 
utterly incapable of rising from his seat when his name was 
called. “The kind and excellent Buckminster,” says Daniel 
in his autobiography, “ sought especially to persuade me to 
perform the exercise of declamation, like other boys, but | 
could not do it. Many a time did I commit the pieces to 
memory in my room, yet when the time came when the school 
collected to hear declamations, when my name was called, 
and I saw all eyes turned to my seat, I could not raise myself 
from it. Sometimes the instructors frowned, sometimes they 
smiled. Mr. Buckminster always pressed and entreated most 
winningly that I would venture, but I could never command 
sufficient resolution. When the occasion was over I went 
home and wept bitter tears of mortification.” 

And now, when we think of Daniel Webster, the orator 
whose speeches have become classic and who towered above 
his fellows like the peak of Teneriffe, we cannot help smil- 
ing at the picture of Daniel Webster the boy blushing and 
stammering before his schoolmates, and unable to pronounce 
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a word of the speech which he had learned and studied for 
the occasion. 

It is said that Daniel was so much discouraged by his in- 
ability to declaim in public and by his treatment at the hands 
of his fellow students, that at the end of the first term when 
Dr. Abbot called him up and asked him if he intended to 
return after Christmas, his answer indicated something like 
reluctance. The principal well knew that Webster’s rustic 
manners and coarse clothing had drawn upon him the ridi- 
cule of the boys, who, says Mr. McGaw, “in every respect 
except habiliments and external accomplishments were greatly 
his inferiors.” 

It must be admitted that Webster was slovenly and untidy 
in his appearance. It is said that he rarely washed his face 
and hands. Many stories are told concerning this noticeable 
habit of youth, and the following instance illustrates very 
clearly Webster’s unkempt appearance and also a sally of 
wit : 

Day after day Daniel appeared in class with his hands 
besmeared with dirt, paying no attention whatever to the 
urgent appeals of the teachers to keep them clean. Finally 
the climax was capped. One day Webster presented himself 
in the classroom with his usual unclean appearance. The 
teacher could stand it no longer, and quickly calling the boy 
to the desk, took up his dirty hand and exclaimed in an 
enraged tone, “ Webster, if you can show me another hand 
in this room as dirty as this one I will not punish you.” 

Webster quickly drew up his other hand and said, “ Here’s 
one, professor.” 

The teacher was wholly taken aback by the brightness of 
his young pupil and admitted that he was beaten. Webster 
took his seat without the thrashing. 

Webster was assured by the kind principal that he was 
a better scholar than most of the boys, and that his constant 
application to his books coupled with a prodigious faculty for 
labor was surprising. He also told him that he should be 
placed in a higher class where he would no longer be 
hindered by the boys who cared more for play and dress than 
for solid improvement. 

“ These were the first encouraging words,” says Webster, 
“that I ever received with regard to my studies. I then 
resolved to return and pursue them with diligence and with 
so much ability as I possessed.” 
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And he did. He came back after the vacation and 
studied, if possible, harder than he had done before, but he 
always labored under the disadvantage of being unable to 
make a good recitation. 

Daniel Webster remained in Exeter only nine months. In 
February, 1797, his father took him away, and placed him 
under the Rev. Samuel Wood at Boscawen, N. H., who prepared 
him for college. Here Webster’s success cannot have been 
very great, for the reverend gentleman, after having taught 
Webster for a year, said to him, “1 expected to keep you till 
next year, but I am tired with you and shall put you in col- 
lege next month.” 

What can have hindered Daniel under Rev. Mr. Wood’s 
instruction is not known, but it is thought that he lacked the 
faculty of classifying his knowledge. He is known to have 
labored hard, but that keenness of perception and rare insight 
which characterized the maturer days of his life were not 
in evidence. 

After Daniel got finally settled at Dartmouth his work 
was much better and he managed to speak in public. By 


degrees his later intuition was developed, and at the end of 
his freshman year he was a power in the college, and through- 
out his four years’ course he was esteemed by all who knew 
him. 

Everybody knows the later career of the rustic youth 
whose progress at Phillips, Exeter, was so slow. 





OUR OWN SHIPS FOR OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
ESSENTIAL TO PROSPERITY. 


BY CAPT. WILLIAM W. BATES, EX—UNITED STATES COM- 
MISSIONER OF NAVIGATION. 


For peculiar reasons, maritime nations have ever regarded 
the foreign carrying-trade with much concern. History 
affords interesting examples of the rise and fall of states con- 
ditioned upon the use of shipping. When the Norsemen of 
Europe had developed their naval skill, they became undis- 
puted masters of the sea for trade or warfare, and for cen- 
turies afterward prospered in commerce or preyed upon the 
countries that built no ships and had no seamen, as fancy 
prompted. They ceased to carry and to conquer when other 
nations built shipping and took the sea in competition and 
defence. Since then the rank of maritime powers has 
depended greatly on keeping the sea in the carrying-trade — 
the starting point in naval ascendency. Armed fleets have 
been built and desolating wars waged to hold or gain this 
point. At the present day, the secrets of science have been 
applied, and money by the millions expended, that one nation 
may excel another in navigation. What is the explanation 
of this conduct? Surely it is not alone ambition. It looks 
like the love of acquisition. 

The famous Sir Walter Raleigh laid down this maxim: 
“ Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade ; whoso- 
ever commands the trade of the world commands the riches of 
the world, and consequently the world itself.” 

The acuteness of the commercial instinct was harshly 
expressed by Admiral Monk in 1665. Asked for the cause 
of the war then raging against the Dutch, he replied: 
“ What matters this or that reason? What we want is more 
of the trade which the Dutch now have.” The Dutch, then 
the chief carriers and merchants of Europe, had ultimately to 
give up to the English their command of commerce. 

Since the time of Cromwell the British have been convinced 
of the advantage of ship-owning. In 1651, Parliament 
passed an act that no goods should be imported into England, 
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or exported abroad, except in vessels belonging to British 
owners, built by British builders. An English historian has 
made this record : 


The result of that act far transcended the wildest dream of Lombard 
and Venetian avarice, or the grandest schemes of Spanish and Portuguese 
conquest. It not only secured to the people who enacted it the greatest 
share of the world’s carrying-trade, but the trade also knew its master, 
and followed with becoming servility. 

Thanks to their government, of the world’s commerce the 
British carriage and control is about 65 per cent. Suprem- 
acy was attained more than two centuries ago. For the 
command of the sea, and of trade, and of the richness of the 
world, Great Britain has fought bloody wars, overcome infe- 
rior powers, trapped rivals into treaties, spent millions of 
treasure in supporting steam lines, and scores of millions 
more for an unequalled navy for general intimidation. Vast 
sea power, immense wealth, and prevailing prosperity have 
been the reward. All these with other advantages have 
been gained by the use of shipping, and without this agency 
could nothing have been secured. 

But we are not confined in illustration to the history of a 
single nation. France and other powers of Europe soon 
followed England in advancing the shipping interest. They 
were obliged to do so for economic, if for no other reasons. 
The latest organized power— the German Empire — took 
immediate steps to create a merchant marine. Great subsi- 
dized corporations have been intrusted with the work, and 
it is succeeding in every line of trade. Turning to our own 
country, we have an experience that ripened more than a cen- 
tury ago; in fact it taught the founders of our Republic 
what their descendants seem to have forgotten, to wit: that 
shipping of our own in our foreign commerce is essential to 
national prosperity. In the judgment of the fathers, shipping 
of our own held equal importance with the Union itself. On 
this point there was no disagreement. A statesman of South 
Carolina expressed the general view in these words: 


A great part of the riches gained and revenue raised by England 
through the monopoly of our trade may be saved to these states by 
our becoming our own merchants and carriers. 

While much was said of “regulating trade” to encourage 
manufactures, it was kept in mind that our commerce must 
be Americanized, by ceasing to employ British navigation, 
or one day these rebel states, overwhelmed by commercial 
debt abroad, would one by one return to their allegiance and 
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former dependence. The prospect of establishing indepen- 
dence through the medium of an American marine went 
far toward reconciling the people to a closer union and a 
national government. In the first Congress, Fisher Ames 
declared that the Constitution was dictated by commercial 
necessity more than by any other cause. When its adoption 
was before the country, an orator of Pennsylvania argued 
thus : 

The people of Pennsylvania in general are composed of men of three 
occupations, — the farmer, the merchant, the mechanic. The interests 
of these three are intimately blended together. A government, then, 
which will be conducive to their happiness and best promote their 
interest, is the government which these people should adopt. The Con- 
stitution now presented to them is such a one. Every person must long 
since have discovered the necessity of placing the exclusive power of 
regulating the commerce of America in the same body; without this it 
is impossible to regulate their trade. The same imposts, duties, and 
customs must equally prevail over the whole. 

Whence comes it that the trade of this state, which abounds with 
materials for shipbuilding, is carned on in foreign bottoms? Whence 
comes it that shoes. boots, made-up clothes, hats, nails, sheet iron, hinges, 
und all other utensils of iron are of British manufacture? Whence comes 
it that Spain can regulate our flour market? ‘These evils proceed from 
a want of one supreme controlling power in these states. They will 
all be dene away with by adopting the present form of government. 
It will have energy and power to regulate your trade and commerce 
[transportation], to enforce the execution of your imposts, duties, and 
customs. Instead of the trade of this country being carried on in 
foreign bottoms, our ports will be crowded with our own ships, and we 
shall become the carriers of Europe. 

If we inquire whence it came that the use of foreign ship- 
ping deserved so much deprecation, and a marine of our 
own had a general request, we must point to a ruinous 
experience still endured. After the War of the Revolution 
the British soon engrossed our richest commerce, both in 
transportation and in trade. In a few years we were 
deeply in debt abroad. The adverse balance of commerce, 
caused mainly by the preponderance of British carriage, 
began to crush the country in all its parts. The imports 
in 1784 and 1785 amounted to $30,000,000, carried almost 
wholly by British shipping. Thus it resulted that the 
monthly London packets carried off our specie, a quarter of 
a million at a time, until no more could be collected or paid, 
and ruin ruled on every hand, and debts made beggars of 
the best in the land. For six hard years free trade and 
foreign transportation had full control. It was realized 
then, as it should be now, that our adverse balance of. com- 
merce, whether for goods or for freights, is equally distress- 
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ing. The difference between the use of a foreign and a 
home marine was well exemplified in this ante-union com- 
merce. With British transportation the account stood as 
follows : 


Dr. BRITISH. AMERICAN. Cr. 
Merchandise imported, $24,000,000 Merchandise exported, $9,000,000 
Freightage on same, 6,000,000 Adverse balance of 

commerce, 21,000,000 


Total, $30,000,000 ‘Total, $30,000,000 


With American transportation the account would have 
stood thus: 


Dr. BRITISH. AMERICAN. Cr. 
Merchandise imported, $24,000,000 Freightage on same, $6,000,000 
Merchandise exported, 9,000,000 
Freightage on same at 
25%, 2,250,000 
Adverse balance of 
commerce, 6,750,000 


Total, $24,000,000 


If the transportation had been half and half, the adverse 
balance would have been $13,875,000. Is it any wonder 
that the very first act of Congress contained provisions for 
creating and maintaining an American marine? It was seen 
then, as it does not appear to be now, that, in commerce, a 
ship serves two purposes: First, that of transportation for 
the merchant; second, that of earning and saving for its 
nation a competence of wealth and power. The merchants’ 
use of shipping is beneficial in making employment for labor, 
but the national service is essential to prosperity and power: 
first, in balancing foreign commerce ; and, second, in creating 
the means for maintaining independence of foreign nations. 

The advantage of using shipping of our own, and the dis- 
advantage and loss of employing foreign, may well be dwelt 
upon. Suppose there are two cargoes in New York and two 
other cargoes in Liverpool, each valued at $100,000. Let 
the freightage be the same sum both ways. An American 
ship takes one of the New York cargoes to Liverpool, and 
returns with one of the Liverpool cargoes to New York ; and 
a British ship takes the remaining Liverpool cargo to New 
York, and returns with the remaining New York cargo to 
Liverpool. We build, equip, man, provision, insure, and run 
our own ship, and the British do likewise by their own ship. 
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We do the banking, insurance, and commission on our car- 
goes, and the British do likewise for their cargoes. There is 
a fair exchange of merchandise and a just reciprocation of 
services, and the balance of commerce is even between the 
two countries, thus : 


EACH COUNTRY’S ACCOUNT. 
Two cargoes at $100,000 each 
Freight on one cargo at 12% of value 
Freight on one cargo at 8% of value 
Insurance, commission, etc., two cargoes, 4% 


Now suppose there are two British ships, one at Liverpool 
and the other at New York; each carries one of the British 
and one of the American cargoes. The value, freightage, 
and charges are the same as above. Then the accounts will 
stand as follows : 

BRITISH ACCOUNT. 


Two cargoes at $100,000 each 

Freight on two cargoes at 12% of value 

Freight on two cargoes at 8% of value........---. eee eee cece ees 
Insurance, commission, etc., four cargoes, 4% 


AMERICAN ACCOUNT. 


Two cargoes at $100,000 each 
Adverse balance of commerce 


Thus it may be seen how foreign shipping makes adverse 
commerce, and why a shipless nation is always in foreign 
debt. Its exports and imports may balance, while its com- 
merce, as a whole, is shortcoming, the balance to be paid in 
precious metals — gold coin, if demanded. The explanation 
is this: Commerce consists of transportation as well as trade. 
The charge for freight follows the cargo. It is a virtual 
export or import, as the case may be. By our own ship 
abroad, it increases our credit there. By our own vessel 
home, it saves debt here. Transportation must needs be 
balanced as well as trade, either by trade itself, by trans- 
portation, or by exports or imports of coin or bullion. 

Seeing it is the business of shipping to supplement or 
convert balances of trade, it is a wonder that a principle so 
plainly underlying all navigation laws has missed the atten- 
tion and application of our modern statesmen. Had this 
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principle been kept in the Congressional mind, the present 
“hard times” had never come. But it is not my purpose 
here to trace the course of the American ship in history and 
politics ;' only to note briefly the statesman’s care and the 
politician’s neglect. Before the enactment of the protective 
laws which built up quickly our early marine, foreign ves- 
sels, British mainly, were doing seventy-five per cent or 
more of our transportation. In six years thereafter, and 
then for seventeen years following, they did but ten per cent 
of it. Then came the war of 1812, which was purposely 
provoked with the object of wrecking our navigation. After 
that outrageous war, however, under our ship-protection sys- 
tem, in five years’ time we regained much of our lost busi- 
ness, and until after the stripping of protection (1828) held , 
again an average of ninety per cent of carriage in our for- 
eign commerce. Thus, by the action of wise laws, our ship- 
ping business was built up a second time. When the third 
occasion came, however, — after the Civil War, — no protec- 
tive system existed, and none has been enacted. 

In 1789 we had 123,893 tons in foreign traffic, with a pro- 
portionate carriage of about 25 per cent of value; in 1790 
our carriage had increased to about 40 per cent, and in 1791 
to 55 per cent. Having attained to a preponderance of trans- 
portation, we held it until 1862. The falling off began in 
1827, and by 1861 it had reached 25 per cent. At the same 
rate of decline, if the Civil War had never come, the loss 
would have been 50 per cent. Ithasreally been 81 per cent. 
As we stood in 1865 at 28 per cent, and now touch 12, it 
may be seen that since the war the decline is barely greater 
than before it, so there is nothing for party pretension, but 
very much for general discredit. 

The author has recently prepared a statement in tabular 
form of “ Our Experience in Navigation and the Balancing of 
Foreign Commerce,” showing the gain or loss, every year 
from 1790 to 1896, of using our own shipping, or employing 
foreign, in commerce abroad. From this it appears that our 
commerce began with adverse balances, the first one favorable 
occurring in 1793, of sixty-six cents per capita, our trade bal- 
ance being adverse by $1.18, but transportation favorable by 
$1.84. Our first favorable balance of transportation occurred 
in 1791, to the extent of twenty-five cents per capita, but 





1 See “‘ American Marine,” by the author. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 
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that year trade had an adverse excess of $2.51. The case 
was similar in 1792. The first favorable balance of trade did 
not happen until 1811, induced by decreased trade with Eng- 
land, in view of the pending war. That year commerce 
showed a favorable balance of $3.68 per capita, equalling 
$27,508,000. In 1799 our commerce had the largest favor- 
able balance per capita that it ever had, viz.: $4.80, converted 
from an adverse excess of trade of eight cents by a favorable 
balance of transportatiqn of $4.88. Our greatest excess of 
transportation per capita occurred in 1807, viz.: #6.90. In 
that year our exports were $16.25 per capita, and our imports 
$#20.78, with a commerce balance of $2.37. For a thirteen- 
year period preceding, our exports had averaged, per capita, 
$14.07 ; our imports, #16.37; our average adverse excess of 
trade, $2.30; our average favorable excess of commerce, 
$2.46 ; thanks to an average excess of transportation of $5.24. 
Than during this term our country never had greater pros- 
perity. We could import with impunity, almost. During 
the seventy-one-year period, while our carriage preponder- 
ated, we had only twelve favorable balances of trade, and 
they were small, averaging but sixty-seven cents per capita. 
As against these there were fifty-nine adverse balances, aver- 
aging $1.99 per capita. Without shipping of our own largely 
preponderating in carriage, this would have been a most disas- 
trous period for our foreign commerce. As it was, forty- 
seven of the fifty-nine adverse balances of trade were con- 
verted into favorable. The average favorable balance or 
excess of transportation having been $2.74 per capita, there 
remained, after deducting the adverse trade balance of $1.99, 
the average sun of seventy-five cents per capita favorable for 
commerce. In every instance where our shipping failed thus 
to convert adverse balances of trade into favorable balances 
of commerce it was owing to a state of war, to tariff changes, 
or low duties. Where unconverted, adverse balances were 
minimized. The favorable balances of commerce for the 
seventy-one-year period sum up to #807,481,210; and the 
adverse to $419,701,656, or as two dollars to one, greatly to 
our advantage. 

Thus was fulfilled the intention of the fathers when they 
legislated for the creation and profitable participation of the 
American flag in our foreign commerce. Is it any wonder 
that the author of our Declaration of Independence took 
pride in declaring at a later day that “ Agriculture, Manu- 
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factures, Commerce, and Navigation constitute the four 
pillars of our prosperity”? and not the least bit of shame 
did he ever manifest that his own hand had aided in formu- 
lating the protective system, under which the shipping of 
the United States ploughed its way through every sea, creat- 
ing a prestige of skill and power wherever our flag was flown. 

Thomas Jefferson’s appreciation of navigation endears his 
memory to every intelligent shipowner, builder, and master. 
When Secretary of State, in 1791, he made a masterly report 
on shipping and the fisheries, — interests then under the 
charge of his office. The following paragraphs may well be 
quoted here : 


The produce of the United States which is carried to foreign markets 
is extremely bulky. ‘That part of it now in the hands of foreigners, and 
which we may resume into our own without touching the rights of those 
nations who have met us in fair arrangements by treaty, or the interests 
of those who by their voluntary regulation have paid so just and liberal 
a respect to our interests, —the proportion, I say, of our carrying-trade 
which may be resumed without affecting either of these descriptions of 
nations will find constant employment for ten thousand seamen, be worth 
$2,000,000 annually, will go on augmenting with the population of the 
United States, secure to us a full indemnification for the seamen we lose, 
and be taken wholly from those who force us to this act of self-protec- 
tion in navigation. . . 

If regulations the exact counterpart of those established against us 
would be ineffectual, from a difference of circumstances, other regulations 
equivalent can give no ground of complaint to any nation. Admittin 
their right of keeping their markets to themselves, ours cannot be denie 
of keeping our carrying-trade to ourselves; and if there be anything 
unfriendly in this it was in the first example. 

The loss of seamen unnoticed would be followed by other losses in a 
long train. If we have no seamen, our ships will be useless, consequently 
our ship timber, iron, and hemp; our shipbuilding will be at an end; 
ship carpenters will go over to other nations; our young men have no 
call to the sea; our products, carried in foreign bottoms, be saddled with 
war freight and insurance in time of war,—and the history of the last 
hundred years shows that the nation which is our carrier’ has three 
years of war for every four years of peace. 

We lose during the same periods the carriage for belligerent powers, 
which the neutrality of our flag would render an incalculable source of 
profit. We lose at this moment the carriage of our own produce to the 
amount of $2,000,000, which, in the possible progress of the encroach- 
ment, may extend to $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, with an increase in the 
proportion of the increase of our numbers. It is easier as well as better 
to stop this train at its entrance than when it shall have ruined or ban- 
ished whole classes of useful and industrious citizens. 


In 1792, a few months after this report was considered, 
Congress passed the navigation law, still extant, which 
requires a vessel for American registration and privileges to 
be built in the United States. While this protected ship- 
building, it caused its improvement, and has greatly conduced 





1 Then, as now, the British principally. 
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to its survival. Without this act American vessess could 
not have reflected the national characteristics, nor would the 
native skill have proved its superiority in architecture and 
seamanship, — the very thing for success. 

Mr. Jefferson also favored encouraging the fisheries, and 
bounties were given for that purpose down to a recent date. 

The wisdom and goodness of our early policy for devel- 
oping the resources of the sea were not exceeded in any 
other legislation. It was in force intact for twenty-six 
years, then for thirteen years following exerted a diminishing 
power, but has in part come down to the present day. It 
gave to our country the business of shipbuilding; of pro- 
ducing all materials for the same ; of building dry docks and 
repairing vessels ; of making spars, blocks, and pumps; of 
fitting rigging and making sails; of forging anchors and 
making chains, windlasses, and capstans ; of building boats 
and making oars; of equipping and outfitting vessels; of 
supplying clothing and provisions for crews, and of many 
other minor trades. It gave to our country the business of 
ocean transportation in vessels of our own building and 
navigation, secured the coasting, lake and river tratfic to 
our own people, induced the early application of propulsion 
by steam, the erection of engine and boiler shops, and gave 
impetus to the new trade of marine engineering. It vastly 
enlarged the field and increased the number of mechanical 
pursuits, opened new avenues of labor of many kinds on ship 
and shore, provided fresh opportunities for enterprise and 
skill, raised the wages of labor and the rewards of industry 
in every employment and occupation of the people. 

A farmer’s son could learn the shipwright’s trade and 
become a builder and perhaps an owner; a laborer’s son 
could follow the sea and become a shipmaster and perhaps a 
merchant. Under this policy the rising generation of town 
and country found the hard conditions existing in their 
parents’ time greatly modified and improved. Our merchants, 
shipowners, builders, mariners, underwriters, and all classes 
of commercial men rose from the ranks of the people. They 
all served the country with credit. Our merchants are said 
to have been princes in liberality; our shipowners were never 
surpassed in enterprise; our architects and builders led the 
world in naval improvement; our mariners excelled all 
others in skill and energy; our underwriters were liberal 
and spirited. 
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Under our early policy our seaports became cities with 
docks, wharves, and ferries, warehouses, lighthouses, buoys, 
pilots, and towboats. Eligible farms became town sites, land 
everywhere rose in value ; even in the distant West the soil 
appreciated because our ships sailed the sea with benefit to 
every national interest, thanks to the wisdom of the fathers. 
They all agreed with Humboldt, that “contact with the 
ocean has been one of the chief influences in forming the 
character of nations, as well as adding to their wealth and 
power.” 

Let us now examine our recent experience and see how we 
have wasted our wealth on rivals and.enemies. From 1862 
to 1896, both years inclusive, is a period of thirty-five years 
in which the balances of transportation have all been adverse, 
reversing completely the situation in the seventy-one-year 
period. We have had twenty favorable balances of trade, 
but nine of these were converted to adverse, reducing our 
favorable balances of commerce to eleven, as against twenty- 
four for foreign benefit, in spite of ample exports and the 
tariff that has prevailed. Of our favorable balances of trade 
eighteen occurred beginning with the year 1876. The twenty 
favorable balances of trade averaged per capita $2.16 ; the 
fifteen adverse balances, $2.02. Upon the trade of the 
period we had a favorable balance of $1,203,945,992. This 
was converted into an adverse balance of commerce of $1,674,- 
572,921, by the preponderance of foreign adverse transpor- 
tation, aggregating $2,878,518,913. The annual adverse 
balances of transportation were small at first. Beginning at 
$4,277,000 in 1862, they enlarged irregularly, as our car- 
riage declined, until in 1892 the maximum sum was reached, 
#183,782,430. In that year our vessels carried but 8.11 per 
cent of exports, and 17.66 per cent of imports. Of the 
one thousand two hundred and thirty-eight millions of 
commerce between our country and Europe, foreign car- 
riage was in lavish proportion, 98.75 per cent, while Ameri- 
can was pinched to 1.25 per cent, showing that the only com- 
merce in which our transportation amounts to anything is 
with countries having few, if any, vessels, and where our 
merchants still control a little trade. 

The gradual manner in which foreign shipping has been 
surpassing ours, and the dangerous extent to which foreign 
transportation enters our commerce, have never been fully 
realized by our people. Only two favorable balances of com- 
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merce have occurred in the last eleven years, though in that 
time we have had eight favorable balances of trade. Divid- 
ing this adverse period into five equal parts, and making a 
ew calculations, we have a statement that may enable us to 
see where we have been drifting, and the reef on which we 
may be wrecked : 


GROWTH AND EXTENT OF ADVERSE TRANSPORTATION, 





Minimum. Maximum. | Average. 





1862-68 277 $32,670,120 $18,835,413 $131,847,890 
1869-75 P 65,016,120 7,598,265 | 333,185, 

1876-82 : 138,553,200 89,083,286 | 623,583,000 
1883-89 126,715,480 111,540,727 | 780,785,090 
1890-96 , : * 183,782,430 “44,159,581 | — 1,009,117,072 


1362-96 Total, | $2,878,518,913 
| 











Is it any wonder that our gold goes abroad? Since 1885, 
in an eleven-year period, nine adverse balances of commerce 
in merchandise have aggregated $835,194,000 ; deducting 
$135,635,040 for two favorable balances, we have #699,558,- 
960 net, when the Bureau of Statistics tells the country 
that we have had a favorable balance of trade of $749,051,- 
154 net, with the public supposing that the term trade 


means commerce. In other words, we have had an average 
annual adverse balance of $63,596,269, when we supposed 
we had a favorable balance of $67,913,741, in our ignorance 
of the consequence of permitting foreign transportation to 
exceed the proportion of /a/f in our carrying-trade. 

It has hitherto been shown that we have had in 
thirty-five years an aggregate adverse balance of commerce 
of $1,674,572,921. How has it been paid? We find in the 
government statistics of the movement in gold and silver 
coin and bullion for thirty-three years past there was a net 
export of precious metals to the amount of #1,566,755,000 
toward its payment,—a waste of wealth at once perfectly 
needless, absolutely dangerous, and ruinously exhausting. 
In doing without shipping of our own for our foreign com- 
merce, and prospering foreign countries by the employment of 
their shipping, we are sacrificing our interests on the altar 
of liberality. Is it strange or won ‘11 that currency con- 
traction has become the order of i): day at the Treasury 
and the banks? Does it pay thus suffer for our good- 
ness ?— and when no nation recipro _—s our generosity ? 





HELL NO PART OF DIVINE REVELATION.— 
GEHENNA. 


BY REV. W. E. MANLEY, D. D. 


Il. 


In a former paper we considered three of the words trans- 
lated hell in our Bible, namely, sheol, hades, and tartaros. We 
showed that the first two have the meaning of grave, the last 
the meaning of hell, as used and understood by the Greeks 
and other Gentiles who used the Greek language. Hades, 
too, is once employed in a parable in its pagan sense. The 
word gehenna alone remains to be considered. If this word 
is found to have no such meaning as hell, it will follow that 
« hell is no part of divine revelation.” 

I. Some writer has said that the Old Testament is the 
dictionary of the New. This is indeed true, though the fact 
is but little understood or appreciated. Upon the basis of 
this fact it is a very easy matter to disprove eternal punish- 
ment. There are no terms or expressions that are quoted to 
prove this doctrine in the New Testament that are not found 
in the Old. If these passages in the New prove the doc- 
trine, they prove the same in the Old. If our learned 
exegetes, who hold that the doctrine is taught in the gospels 
and epistles, would consult their “ dictionary ” and honestly 
follow it, they would readily see and confess their mistake. 
The word * everlasting,” on which reliance is placed to prove 
the endlessness of punishment, is as often employed to express 
the duration of punishment in the Old as in the New Testa- 
ment. As it does not denote endless duration in the former, 
neither does it in the latter. Our late revisers have sought 
to weaken this argument by employing eternal in the New, 
and everlasting in the Old, when in the old version the two 
words are employed interchangeably in both. This would be 
amusing if it were a less serious matter. “ Everlasting punish- 
ment,” in the important proof-text of Matt. xxv. 46, did not 
quite satisfy our venerable committee, and so they changed it 
to “eternal punishment.” They probably said to themselves 
und to one another, “It is well known that ‘everlasting is 
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often used in the Old Testament in a limited sense, as ‘ the 
everlasting priesthood,’ ‘ the everlasting possession of Canaan,’ 
ete. This being so, why not understand the same word in 
the same way in this passage, our chief dependence for proof 
of eternal punishment? The only way to prevent this con- 
struction effectually is to leave out ‘everlasting’ and put in 
‘eternal.’” This might help the doctrine a little, if there were 
none to make known the fact that the original is the same in 
both sections of the Bible. It may be added as a part of the 
same strategy, that when the revisers came to the word 
aidios, Rom. i. 20, which has truly the meaning of “eternal,” 
but never denotes the duration of punishment, they changed 
the rendering to “everlasting,” as if this were not as strong 
a term as atonios. 

The word gehenna occurs in the Old Testament as well as 
in the New, only in a slightly different form. In the Old it 
is qu-Hinnom, which is shortened in to gehenna in the New. 
Hinnom was the name of the owner. It consists of two words 
in Hebrew and but one in Greek. The true rendering is the 
same in both, namely, “ valley of Hinnom.” It is sometimes 
called the valley of the son or sons of Hinnom. This is 
when the owner had recently died, and the property had 
passed into the hands of his son or sons. This will be better 
understood when it is recollected that real estate was not 
bought and sold among the ancient Hebrews as with us. It 
might be alienated for a limited period not exceeding fifty 
years. At the jubilee, which occurred every half century, the 
property came back to the family of the original proprietor to 
whom it was allotted on the first settlement of Canaan. The 


valley in question was always the land of Hinnom, or of his 
son or sons. 


LOCATION. 


It was long a matter of dispute whether the valley of 
Hinnom was east of Jerusalem or south.. From Jer. xix. 2 it 
would seem to be east. But the translation “east gate” is 
incorrect. The true name of the gate, as the revisers have 
given it, would place it m the south wall of the city, near 
what was afterward called “the potter's field.” Gehenna, or 
valley of Hinnom, was on the line that separated the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin. Josh. xv. 8. This line ran east and 
west, and was therefore south of the city; and there it is 
found at the present day, while the Kidron is the name of 
the eastern valley. The two localities unite at a point not 
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far from the southeast corner of the ancient city wall. The 
city is now about half a mile north of the valley, while once 
the south wall ran along its northern border. 

The valley is more properly a deep cut through the high 
ground, about fifty feet deep, with sides nearly perpendicular, 
not far from one hundred feet apart, and about half a mile in 
length. The ground north is called “Mount Zion,” and 
south the “Mount of Corruption.” The portion of this 
channel nearest the Kidron is called Tophet, so named be- 
cause a drum (Hebrew toph) was beaten to drown the cries of 
children once sacrificed in that part of the valley. The way 
this valley is spoken of in the Old Testament will give us 
some hint of the usage of gehenna in the New. 


USAGE. 


The prophet Jeremiah (chapters vii. and xix.) speaks of the 
valley of Hinnom as having been defiled by the abominations 
of idolatry. Men in authority and others had “caused their 
sons and their daughters to pass through the fire to Moloch.” 
He then proceeds to foretell the destruction of Jerusalem. 
During the siege of the city, dead bodies should be buried in 
the valley till there should be no place to bury; and the car- 
casses should be food for the fowls of heaven and the beasts of 
the field. In harmony with this prediction is the following 
language of Isaiah: “ And it shall come to pass, that from one 
new moon to another, and from one Sabbath to another, shall 
all flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord. And 
they shall go forth, and look upon the carcasses of the men 
that have transgressed against me: for their worm shall not 
die, neither shall their fire be quenched ; and they shall be an 
abhorring untoall flesh” (1x vi. 23, 24). The last part of this pas- 
sage is quoted by our Lord in Mark ix. 43-48. But a portion 
of verse 43 and all of 44 and 46 are found to be spurious, and 
are rejected by the revisers. They are used in connection with 
gehenna; and this is proof that the prophet Isaiah has refer- 
ence to the valley of Hinnom, and the dead bodies thrown 
into it, according to Jeremiah. This valley, or at least a part 
of it, is called Tophet; and we distinctly remember hearing 
this word employed in the sense of hell in our boyhood. 
Such expressions were not uncommon as, “Go to Tophet,” 
“hot as Tophet,” “foul as Tophet,” etc. As these people 
made a wrong application of this term, we shall show that 
learned men are no less mistaken when they use gehenna in 
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the same way. In no instance do the prophets use * Tophet” 
or “ valley of Hinnom” to denote any other than temporal 
punishment. 


**GEHENNA” IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


II. Gehenna occurs twelve times in the New Testament, 
and is uniformly translated “hell.” All the places but one (Jas. 
iii. 6) are in the synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke). 
The common opinion is, that gehenna denotes the final and 
never-ending abode of the wicked. Their residence in sheol 
or hades is temporary, continuing, however, as long as the 
present world shall last, a few millions of years, or until the 
resurrection. No one, of course, can tell how long this will 
be. When souls are again clothed with their physical bod- 
ies, their residence must be enlarged to give them room for 
locomotion. Souls without bodies can exist and find room 
almost anywhere, even in the earth, especially as some of the 
early theologians in the church argued that some millions of 
souls could stand on the point of a needle without jostling 
one another. But in the resurrection they must have more 
space. To meet this want, heaven will be provided for the 
righteous, and gehenna for the wicked. Some, however, 
maintain that gehenna is a part of hades, or sheol, the same as 
the Greek tartaros, and will end when that does. The fore- 
going assumes that the resurrection of the body is an article 
of the orthodox church, but that it is generally believed by 
its intelligent members in this age of light is doubtful. 


1. GEHENNA WAS A PLACE OF DEAD BODIES AND OTHER 
FILTH CONSUMED BY PERPETUAL FIRE. 


III. Matt. v. 22: * Whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council: but whosoever shall 
say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of gehenna fire.” This 
appears to be the language of our Lord, but we are con- 
vinced that this is not the case. Jesus is quoting from 
“them of old time.” He stops for a single brief remark 
of his own, and then resumes his quotation. This view 
ascribes all the absurdity of the sentiment to those who lived 
in an ancient and dark age, from whom such things might 
be expected. Jesus is criticising the oral and not the writ- 
ten law; and hence what is here censured may never have 
been executed. Jesus had no control over the council or 
sanhedrin, nor of the gehenna fire. The last is either 
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tapital punishment by fire in the valley of Hinnom, or more 
likely, it is casting the dead body of a criminal into the 
gehenna fire as disgrace on his name. He may die of dis- 
ease, or be stoned to death, after the Jewish manner of 
inflicting capital punishment. It is not to be supposed that 
eternal misery in the future world is the punishment for 
doing what Jesus himself did; for he called the Jews fools, 
and even his own disciples. See Matt. xxiii. 17, 19, Luke 
xi. 40, xxiv. 25. 

Matt. v. 29, 30: “And if thy right eye causeth thee to 
stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from thee ; for it is profitable 
for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not thy 
whole body be cast into gehenna.” The next verse has the 
same illustration, but it is the right hand instead of the right 
eye. In Matt. xviii. 9, the same words essentially are spoken 
of the hand and foot ; and in Mark ix. 43, 45, 47, the words 
are repeated of the eye, the hand, and the foot. In these 
three passages the illustration occurs six times, and the word 
gehenna the same number. The purpose of our Lord, in 
each instance, is to show that the evil one may suffer from 
doing right is much less than that from doing wrong. It is 
the application to moral conduct of the old adage, + Of two 
evils choose the least.” Jesus says that this is the true 
principle to guide us in choosing the right rather than the 
wrong. 

The loss of a member of the body is the evil on the one 
hand ; the loss of the whole body is the evil on the other. 
There is no reference to continuous suffering. The lesser 
evil is the perishing of a limb; the greater evil is the perish- 
ing of the whole body. This is the more evident from the 
fact that in two of the passages the same evil as the casting 
into gehenna is casting the offender into the sea with a mill- 
stone about his neck. Taking the passage first noticed 
along with these last, and we have seven passages out of the 
twelve, in all which the gehenna punishment is the death of 
the body, one of them perhaps implying also post-mortem 
disgrace. 

There is one more passage that comes under this head. It 
is found in Luke xii. 4, 5: « And I say unto you, my friends, 
Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do. But I will warn you whom ye 
shall fear. Fear him, which after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into gehenna.” To get the real meaning of 
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this passage, especially the latter part of it, we will read a 
portion of it over again, supplying the elipses: “ Fear him, 
which after he hath killed the [body] hath power to cast [the 
body] into gehenna.” With the prevailing views of gehenna 
it would be expected that the soul would be the part of man 
cast into gehenna. But we cannot accept this view, with all 
the passages we have noticed against such an expectation, as 
well as the grammatical construction of the text itself. As 
there is no mention of the soul in the other passages, we have 
no right to suppose that the soul is implied in this. Nor is 
the casting of the dead body into gehenna without a consist- 
ent and important meaning in the view of Jews, though it 
may not seem so to us. The Jew would sooner die a hun- 
dred times than to suffer what is implied in these words. 
It is an appeal to the strongest motive that can influence the 
human heart, and the appeal was peculiarly appropriate on 
the then present occasion. 

The disciples were in danger of forsaking their Master and 
joining his enemies through the fear of persecution. If 
faithful to him, they might suffer death; but if they were 
unfaithful, death was quite as certain, and in addition to. that, 
they would bring an everlasting disgrace on their name and 
reputation. This thought was the most revolting of any that 
could enter the mind of a Jew; and it is the same to most 
people of intelligence and refinement. All this is compre- 
hended in the words under examination —to the Jews per- 
fectly intelligible, but to us hard to understand from being 
so different from our customary modes of speech. As none 
but capital crimes and those of the basest character were sub- 
mitted to this after-death punishment, so Jesus conveys the 
impression that apostasy from the gospel is a crime of equal 
baseness, to be punished in the same way — by death and post- 
mortem infamy. 

The filth of gehenna was not confined to dead bodies, but 
from the time of good King Josiah (see 2 Kings xxiii. 10) this 
place had been made the cesspool of the city, with a view to 
stop the practice of sacrificing children to Moloch. The ob- 
ject was secured in this way without any express command. 
The filth was burned by a perpetual fire, often referred to as 
an unquenchable fire, an everlasting fire, ete. To allow this 
fire to go out would endanger the health and life of the citi- 
zens. This fire, therefore, was a very suitable figure of 
divine punishment. As the fire consumed the filth and offal 
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of gehenna, so divine punishment consumes the filth of sin. 
In both cases the fire would not go out so long as the fuel 
was furnished. An unquenchable fire is not one that burns 
forever, but one that cannot be extinguished till it consumes 
the fuel. Nor is it then extinguished, but goes out of its 
own accord. So an everlasting fire, in the Bible use of the 
term, is no longer than an unquenchable fire; nor does the 
original term stretch itself out to an eternal duration because 


the revisers saw fit to make the rendering of the word eter- 
nal. 


IV. 2. GEHENNA WAS A PLACE OF FILTH. 


More properly, this feature shows itself in the usage. 
It was a fit emblem of a foul character. Such was the char- 
acter of the Pharisees, whom Jesus likened to whited sepul- 
chres — beautiful outside, but within full of all uncleanness. 
Matt. xxiii. 15. “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte, and when he is become so, ye make him two-fold more 
ason of gehenna than yourselves.” To be a son of anything 
is a Hebrew idiom for resemblance or likeness. The scribes 
and Pharisees were sons of gehenna, as corrupt morally as 
gehenna was literally, and they made their proselytes worse 
than themselves. Surely there is no need of going into the 
future world for a meaning when we have one nearer home. 

Verse 33, the same chapter, “How can ye escape the 
judgment of gehenna?” How can ye escape the punish- 
ment of so vile a character? Not unlikely, however, our 
Lord had in mind the terrible judgments then coming on the 
nation, foretold under the image of Tophet by the prophets. 
Hence he adds in the context, “All these things shall come 
upon this generation.” A future hell does not come to us. 
The language of Jesus is not adapted to the common ideas 
about hell. This passage reminds one of an anecdote told of 
Rev. Hosea Ballou of Boston, commonly known, when living, 
as “Father Ballou.” It is said that if he had any business in 
the city, no matter what the distance, he commonly went on 
foot. But on one occasion he stepped into the omnibus. 
Being addressed by one who knew him, as Mr. Ballou, an 
old lady present recognized the name as that of a Universal- 
ist minister of whom she had heard; and so she turned her 
attention to him, with the inquiry, “ Mr. Ballou, are you the 
Universalist minister?” “I am,” was the reply. The next 
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question had a little more emphasis: “Mr. Ballou, do you 
preach as Jesus Christ preached?” “I try to, according to 
my feeble abilities,” said Mr. Ballou. The next and last 
question was delivered with great force. “Mr. Ballou, do 
you preach as Jesus Christ preached to the scribes and Phar- 
isees, Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell?” The answer was, “I do not 
think I do, madam; for the scribes and Pharisees don’t 
attend my church.” The old lady was silent. 

Jas. ili. 6. “And the tongue is a fire; the world of iniq- 
uity among our members is the tongue; which defileth the 
whole body ... and is set on fire by gehenna,” by the 
polluted flame rising from the burning filth of gehenna. The 
Jews could understand and appreciate this, though its imagery 
is quite foreign to our accustomed modes of speech. 


3. IN ONE PASSAGE GEHENNA IS A PLACE OF DEAD 
BODIES AND AN EMBLEM OF A BAD CHARACTER. 


V. This combines the two features already noticed. 
The passage is Matt. x. 28, and is the only one that has 
the word soul in connection with gehenna. “And be not 
afraid of them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in gehenna.” ‘This text is generally consid- 
ered decisive for the common opinion. But really it is 
decisive against it, as the reader will soon see. The origi- 
nal of soul has often the sense of life, even when the render- 
ing is soul, both in the Hebrew and the Greek. But in the 
passage before us, soul is the true rendering. The word 
here denotes the immortal part of our nature. The word 
destroy is to be taken as the synonym of kill. The passage 
itself is proof of this. Men can kill the body, but not the 
soul; God c.n do both. This is the meaning. The Jews 
often sought to destroy Jesus ; to kill him, of course, is what 
is meant. 

We need not explain the meaning of killing the body. This 
is plain to all of us; but killing the soul will require some 
discussion, and we must go to “the law and testimony” and 
settle the question by divine authority. This is an impor- 
tant matter, nor can we go a single step forward in our dis- 
cussion till this point is settled, and settled right, by clear 
Bible usage. We often read of death in the Scriptures 
when there is no reference to natural death or death of the 
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body. Our first parents were informed that in the day of 
transgression they would surely die. No doubt they did die 
as foretold, but not the death of the body. “The soul that 
sinneth it shall die.” It is the soul and not the body that 
dies this kind of death. In all such passages the death is 
moral. When a man was converted to the gospel he was 
said “to pass from death to life,” or as the revisers have it, 
“out of death into life.” 

No man was ever dead without being killed; and in some 
cases the word kill is used of moral death. “The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” This refers to the soul 
and not the body. But there is another passage that is more 
to the point. Paul says that sin deceived him and slew him, 
using the same Greek word as fill in the passage before us. 
Let the reader observe that Paul was in this world, “alive 
and well.” But his soul had been killed and restored to life. 
To kill the soul is to bring it into a state of moral death. 
This death is here and now. If Paul could be killed in this 
life, so may we and so may all sinners. We are address- 
ing Christian men and women; and let them not complain so 
long as we adhere closely to the divine oracles. This we 
have a right to ask. 

Let us look again at the passage under examination. It is 
addressed to the apostles of Christ, who, like Paul, had once 
been morally dead, but are now alive. They are, however, 
liable to the same death, if they should renounce their faith 
through fear “of them that kill the body.” It is this which 
Jesus is trying to prevent. He shows them that apostasy 
has greater evils to fear than fidelity. Besides, there was no 
certainty of death from persecution. Men could kill the 
body ; but it was not certain they would. And with all their 
sufferings of this kind, they had much to comfort them. 
Paul gives us the true principle as he understood it. “ As 
the sufferings of Christ abound unto us, even so our comfort 
also aboundeth through Christ.” 2 Cor. i.5. The only suf- 
fering which came from persecution was that of the body, 
which to the Christians was compensated by the peace and 
joy of the soul. On the other hand, if they deserted the 
cause of the Master, all this happiness was lost, and in its 
place were humiliation and self-reproach. They might suffer 
natural death in either case. It was quite as likely to come 
to them as apostates as it was if they continued faithful. 
In the latter condition only could they enjoy peace of mind. 
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We are now in a fair way to understand the passage before 
us. God was able to destroy (kill) soul and body in gehenna. 
He was able to bring moral death on the soul, and physical 
death on the body in gehenna. Though soul and body are 
closely connected in this passage, there is reason to believe 
that the clause “in gehenna” was designed to refer to the 
body only ; as if Jesus had said, « God is able to destroy the 
soul by bringing moral death upon it; and he is able to destroy 
the body in gehenna.” As in every other passage the 
body alone is joined with gehenna, so it should be in this if 
no violence is done to its language. It is not, we confess, the 
most natural construction. This may arise from a slight 
variation in the words of Matthew from those actually 
spoken by our Lord. But there is no need of insisting on 
this point, as the passage admits of a rational interpretation 
without any change. We have seen that gehenna is the 
image of a foul or bad character. Such is the condition of 
the morally dead. To kill the soul in gehenna is to bring 
upon it moral death in a corrupt condition such as this foul 
place represented. 

The great question to be settled is whether this moral 
death belongs to this world or the next, to time or eternity. 
This is easily settled. There is no place in the future world 
where soul and body are destroyed. To make this passage 
answer the purpose of the popular theology, the word destroy 
must have an interpretation directly the opposite of its true 
meaning ; instead of destroy, we must give it the sense of 
preserve alive in perpetual misery—a sense forbidden alike 
by the passage itself and the general usage elsewhere. We 
insist that the passage is as directly opposed to the com- 
nion ideas of hell as it well could be. The soul dies a 
moral death in this state of existence; the body dies a 
physical death here. The soul is killed and the body here. 
But the evidence is wanting that these things occur after 
death. 

The fire that was kept burning in gehenna is called 
unquenchable and everlasting, and is used as an emblem of 
punishment by our Lord. But the fire went out many cen- 
turies in the past from the want of fuel; and the fire of 
divine retribution, represented by it, will go out when sin, 
the fuel, is no longer supplied. This will be when Jesus, 
the Lamb of God, has “ made an end of sin” and “ taken 
away the sin of the world.” 
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How long, dear Saviour, O how long, 
Shall this bright hour delay? 

Fly swiftly round, ye sun and stars 
And bring the welcome day. 


VI. The following considerations will help confirm the 
views of gehenna presented in the foregoing discussion : 

(1.) The argument commonly employed to prove that 
gehenna denotes a place of eternal punishment is the fol- 
lowing: It is assumed that the Pharisees believed in endless 
punishment for the wicked and called the place of suffering 
by the name gehenna. Jesus used the term without any 
explanation, and therefore he meant it to be taken in its 
customary acceptation. This assumes two things that are not 
proved. One is that the Pharisees called the place of future 
punishment gehenna; another, that Jesus used the term 
as they did, or enough so to be understood as having the 
same views of the place. To give the argument any force 
these two things should be proved, and not taken for granted. 
There is no evidence — not a particle— that the Pharisees 
called the place of future punishment gehenna. There are 
no writings of Jewish authors, that date back as far as the 
time of Christ, having this usage of gehenna; there is none 
of it in the Targums, nor in Josephus, nor in Philo, both 
eminent Jewish writers, nearly contemporary with Jesus of 
Nazareth; nor in the Talmud till long after the time of our 
Lord. The place of future punishment, as the Pharisees 
believed, was a part of hades called tartaros by the Greeks, 
but not named by the Jews till at least two hundred years 
after our era, and then called gehenna, in imitation, as they 
say, of the Christians, who used the term as a place of lim- 
ited future punishment. 

We have seen how Jesus used the word gehenna, and how 
the Pharisees could have supposed him teaching their doc- 
trine is more than we can comprehend. The two things 
are as wide apart as the poles. 

(2.) If gehenna has the meaning of hell, it is the first 
time that hell is mentioned in the Bible. Is it likely that 
the great and adorable Creator and Governor of the universe 
gave existence to the human race, prompted by his own will 
alone and without their knowledge or consent, and thus 
exposed them to eternal torment, with no hint for thou- 
sands of years of the terrible doom that awaited them, or 
many of them, when they should leave these mortal shores ? 
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The idea is as absurd as it is revolting —as unreasonable to 
men as it is slanderous to God. 

If the doctrine of an eternal hell be true, it should have 
been written on almost every page of the Jewish Scriptures 
in language too plain to be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 
Nor this only. It should have been written in blazing 
characters of light on the face of the broad heavens for 
all men to read and ponder. If the doctrine be true, un- 
told millions of men made in the image of ‘God have gone 
down to death and eternal misery with no intimation of 
their doom. IT Is NoT TRUE. No one who believes it can 
approach the Eternal One and say, “Our Father, which 
art in heaven.” 

(3.) The Talmud, which is the storehouse of Rabbinical 
learning and theology, does not contain the doctrine of an 
eternal hell. Gehenna is the word employed by both Jews 
and Christians in the early ages of the Church. Justin Mar- 
tyr is the first of the church fathers who uses this term to 
denote a place of future punishment; and this was about the 
middle of the second century. Others after him used the 
term in the same way. But there is no evidence of the use 
of this term in the sense of an endless hell, save in a very few 
instances, while most of the fathers for several centuries are 
known to have discarded that idea, holding that all punish- 
ment is reformatory and must come to an end. 

Jewish writers did not employ the term gehenna to denote 
hell till the Christians had used it in this way, and probably 
not before the third century; neither held it to be endless. 
The fires of gehenna were used as a figure of divine retribu- 
tion by our Lord without any specification of place. The 
early fathers did the same, with the understanding that the 
future life is the place. This is not surprising when we con- 
sider that nearly all the early converts to Christianity were 
believers in a future hell before their conversion. 

(4.) If the Bible teaches the doctrine of hell, the place of 
so much importance should have a name. But the place has 
no name in the Scriptures. Sheol is not the name, hades is 
not the name. Tartaros was the pagan name, but that is 
nothing to us. What isthe Bible name? Not gehenna; for 
learned men agree that this is not the name, but simply a 
figure of hell. So it appears that hell has no name in the 
Hebrew or Greek Scriptures. There can be but one reason 
for this. It is, there is no such thing tebe named. * Hell is 
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no part of divine revelation,” and therefore it has no 
name. It is useless to give a name to a nonentity. 

(5.) Another thing should be noticed in this connection. 
Gehenna being a figure or emblem of hell, and not the name, 
it was wrong to translate it Aell. If it was the business of 
the revisers to translate the figures of the Bible, they omitted 
a large part of their duty. They should have translated 
hell, the furnace of fire, the outer darkness, the lake of fire 
and brimstone, and all other figures of hell as they understood 
them. But this was the business of the expounder or exe- 
gete, and not the translator. It is true that there is some 
danger that the readers of the New Testament might fail 
to get the precious information that gehenna or “valley 
of Hinnem” is a figure of hell, if the translators and 
revisers had not put the thing in black and white. It was 
all for the good of the Church. And yet we may question 
as many men as we will, Christians or sinners, whether they 
ever refrained from an evil deed or practised a virtue from 
the fear of hell, and they will say emphatically, No. But they 
are quite sure that others have been made better by this 
motive. 

(6.) The proof that gehenna is in the future world is 
utterly wanting. There is scarcely a passage that has not 
some feature entirely at variance with such an application. 
The prophets of the Old Testament locate the place and 
make it the receptacle of dead bodies thrown into it during 
the siege of Jerusalem. Jesus quotes a part of their lan- 
guage and so gives his sanction to the same usage. In most 
of the places in which the word occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, it is associated with the body and not the soul; and 
the only after-death punishment implied in any of them is 
the disgrace and infamy on the name of a criminal indicated 
by casting his dead body into the filth of the place as food 
for worms and fuel for the flames. In the only passage 
in which the soul is mentioned, the soul and body are so 
spoken of as to exclude all reference to the world of spirits. 

(7.) Gehenna was a Jewish locality and all its peculiari- 
ties were Jewish. The term was never addressed to Gentiles. 
Paul never uses it. John, who wrote his gospel after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, does not use the word. These are 
significant facts. 
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CALVE’S HOME AND A FEW OF HER FRIENDS. 





BY GEORGE E. COOK. 





There has been recently at Hétel Rosien, Gorge of the 
Tarn, France, a party of three pedestrians of unusual inter- 
est. They were Madame Calvé, Mademoislle A. de Walski, 
and Miss Post. These three ladies have together been tour- 
ing through the mountains, doing the Gorge of the Tarn 
unattended and experiencing many hazardous encounters. 
Mme. Calvé has bought an old castle with some thousands of 
acres in the heart of the Cévennes. It was built by the 
Cabriéres family in the eleventh century, and had been held 
by them for many succeeding generations. Of dark yellow 
stone, grayed with the accumulated moisture of centuries, 
perched on an almost inaccessible rock between seven and 
eight hundred feet above the valley of the Tarn and overlook- 
ing the village, it is a very picturesque object in the wild 
landscape. Here Calvé makes her home high up among the 
vultures and the eagles. All about stretches her domain. 
She raises vegetables and sheep, and has a dairy, for the es- 
tate comprises vast plains, and three great mountains that she 
has named respectively « Carmen,” “ Cavalleria,” and “ Navar- 
raise,” these three operas having provided her with means 
to purchase the estate, which she calls a souvenir of America, 
as it was in that country she earned the money to buy it. 
The “ Chateau Cabriéres,” as it is called, has many towers, 
and clustered about it is a collection of low outbuildings that 
give it a look of great size, although in itself it does not con- 
tain more rooms than do the handsome homes of our American 
country gentlemen. By removing the floor between two 
stories, she has built a music room that has not its equal in 
acoustic properties, as well as in extent and elegance, in any 
country. In this room she gathers the souvenirs of her 
artistic triumphs, gifts of monarchs and of the people ; a room 
replete with works of art and vertu. 

A peculiar story goes with her possession of this chfteau. 
Mlle. de Walski, who is the intimate friend of Calvé, is at 
the head of psychological matters, as it were, in France. 
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Many Catholics are extremely mystical, and among all eht 
devotees of mysticism one cannot be found more thoroughly 
imbued with it than is Mme. Calvé; in fact, she attributes 
her marvellous success to the aid of unseen forces. At the 
commencement of her career, Mile. de Walski made her take a 
vow that, if she should succeed in her art, she would devote 
a certain portion to some charitable purpose. Now, in ful- 
filment of her vow, she is building on her estate an orphan- 
age for forty little girls, whom she gathers from the slums 
of her own country and places under the care of a Catho- 
lic sisterhood. They are taught gardening and other em- 
ployments of a kind to make them useful citizens of the 
country in which they live. Here too Calvé is building a 
church in the Roman style of architecture, the motto of 
which is, “Suffer little children to come unto me.” In her 
castle is a beautiful chapel where the employees on the 
estate can attend service ; but the church is for the children 
and people of the surrounding country. Besides the three 
mountains I have named there are four others of lesser impor- 
tance on her estate, and she grows grapes and almonds, so 
that the resources of the property will support her when her 
voice has lost its freshness and the public are looking for 
a new prima donna to fill her place. 

But to return to this tour, which took eight days on foot, 
the ladies doing the rapids of the Tarn in a boat, clambering 
among the mountains with only an alpenstock — a most haz- 
ardous undertaking for three women alone —and after this 
trip making a pilgrimage to Lourdes, that wondrous shrine at 
which so many devotees pay homage. Here at this time was 
a blind Boston boy, who had travelled a long distance on 
foot, and whom they saw cured of his blindness. 

Miss Post resides in Paris. She is a wealthy American 
girl, who is a devoted friend of Calvé; and Mlle. de Walski 
is the daughter of Calixt de Walski, a famous Polish 
patriot. She is an exile from her native country, but is hard 
at work for the advancement of humanitarianism. In the 
village of Ploubazlanec in Brittany, which Pierre Loti has 
described in his “ Pécheur d’Islande,” she has founded an 
orphanage for the poor of that locality. She owns a large 
estate there, and is now about erecting suitable buildings, 
having brought the institution to such a state of advance- 
ment that she is to receive government aid. This is one of 


the most beautiful spots in all Brittany, with its lovely 
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“pink islands in an azure sea,” visible from the Cétes-du- 
Nord. These children learn lace-making, besides useful 
domestic employments, and Mlle. de Walski finds no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the work they do. 

Mlle. de Walski has always associated herself with artists. 
It was she and her father who first discovered Paderewski’s 
wonderful genius, when he was a poor young fellow playing 
from house to house, and she interested in his behalf her 
great friend Helena Modjeska, who first helped Paderewski 
to the place his genius merited (and who afterward, by 
the way, married Mlle. de Walski’s cousin, the Count 
Bozenta). Modjeska, like Calvé, is interested in occult sci- 
ences, and with Mlle. de Walski she has taken pedestrian 
tours in the Carpathian Mountains. These occultists like 
the high mountain fastnesses. There, in the pure exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere, in seclusion and far remote from the dis- 
tractions of the busy world, they think they find freer access 
to high spiritual forces; whatever may be the opinion of 
those who do not believe in these influences, all are willing 
to acknowledge the marvellous genius of those who, like 
Calvé and Modjeska, profess to draw their inspiration 
therefrom. 

There is no part of France, and in fact there are but few 
parts of Europe, so retired from the tourists and yet so full 
of interest and beauty as is this country on the border of the 
Pyrenees. ‘ Montpellier le vieux ” is extremely interesting, 
and the way the rocks are piled up resembles a Pruidical 
city ; it is not unlike the “ Garden of the Gods ” in Colorado, 
especially when illumined by the setting sun. The peas- 
antry too are picturesque and interesting, following in the 
same lines as they have done for generations, slow to grasp 
a new idea or to utilize a lebor-saving invention. One ques- 
tions, if such methods as Americans find indispensavle to 
agriculture were to be introduced among them, whether the 
country would on the whole be benefited, for it is so densely 
populated that there is no more employment than there are 
hands to do with; in fact, there is not labor enough for the 
masses. One sees squalor and poverty combined with sim- 
plicity and ignorance, but the people seem to be happy —a 
result not always attained in more advanced stages of civil- 
ization, and which material prosperity does not always bring. 

Calvé is revered by all the people of her country. She is 
the greatest daughter of her land, and they turn out en 
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masse to see her. The mayors of the towns through which 
she passes give her ovations. The only class who are reserved 
about receiving her are the rich bourgeoisie, which is amus- 
ing since, without recognized position or place themselves, 
they hesitate about receiving those “ whom the king delight- 
eth to honor.” 

The first of December Calvé began another American 
engagement. Continually she is called to St. Petersburg 
and declines to go. Not alone for the golden appreciation it 
accords her does she like America — because of the artisti- 
cally cordial welcome she receives there she loves the Ameri- 
can public. She says there is greater discrimination there 
than in any other country in the world. 

However that may be, I find that among the extreme low- 
down classes here, the poor and neglected, there is a dormant 
passion for art, whether it be expressed in music, in paint- 
ing, in poetry, or in sculpture. Sometimes you will meet a 
group of peasants looking at some piece of ancient sculpture, 
enjoying its artistic beauty and expressing as much interest 
as any student of art might do. Here in this land of the 
Middle Ages is a wholly undeveloped field for the artist, the 
student of nature, the poet, and the observant traveller. The 
varied atmospheric effects, the manners and customs of the 
people, their dress and dwellings are replete with interest. 
It is so rare a treat to find a country that preserves its indi- 
viduality and ancient customs in the very dawn of the twenti- 
eth century! It is not strange that Calvé finds in this her 
native land the very stimulus for artistic development, as 
well as that atmosphere of rest, which are so essential at times 
to all whose vocation exacts lavish and exhausting expen- 
diture of vitality. 








THE CASTAWAY. 


BY H. M. WILLIAMS. 
Will no one sing, will no one say 
Words for the utter castaway ? 


Will none raise measured chant for her 
For whom no parents’ heartstrings stir, 


For whom no brother’s strong right arm 
Is swiftly raised to ward off harm ; 


Whose sisters meet her with a rod 
To drive her off from home and God; 


Who hates the world with bitter hate — 
For whom ali life is desolate? 


Will none point her to star of hope, 
‘Toward which ey’n she may wildly grope? 
Yes, I, who know her, dare to say 

For her too dawns the coming day 


When men as brothers will arise 
And, looking in each other’s eyes, 


Vow that the reign of creed is done, 
The fight for heaven fought and won; 


Shall say, ‘* Come, sister, here is free 
The bread of life for thee and me; 

‘** A little work, a little care 

Shall give thee food and make thee fair. 


‘** Then mayest thou once more arise, 
And gladly greet th’ impartial skies.” 





ENGLAND'S HAND IN TURKISH MASSACRES. 


BY M. H. GULESIAN. 


Recent events in Zanzibar show that England is unchange- 
able and that she will act for her own interests whether in 
accordance with justice or not. Her bombardment of the 
city after a short ultimatum shows how much she believes in 
peace and arbitration. If any country wants to arbitrate 
with England it must not forget the necessity of a strong 
army and navy. The events of the last two years in Arme- 
nia, with the killing of one hundred thousand persons com- 
mitted under England’s indirect supervision, are too well 
known to the public to need description here. The power 
of her army and navy would have been better employed in 
aiding her protégés, rather than in destroying the throne of a 
defenceless African prince. Lord Salisbury said last winter 
in his speech at the banquet of the Nonconformist-Unionist 
Association concerning the Armenians : 

When you are dealing with a population situated in mountainous 
regions far from the seashore, you are deceiving yourselves if you 
imagine that the arm of England, strong as it is, could have done any- 
thing to mitigate that sorrow. 

But the Rev. Canon MacColl says in his pamphlet entitled 
“ England’s Responsibility to Armenia” : 

No state in the world is so vulnerable by sea in vital parts as Turkey. 
By taking possession of the principal Turkish ports, not including Con- 
stantinople, and seizing the customs, the Sultan and his Pashas would 
soon be brought to submission without the firing of a single cannon ball. 

Every one who knows the country of Armenia and Eng- 
land’s national policy toward Turkey must believe that Lord 
Salisbury’s assertion was simply a false one. Here for the 
last three months the Cretans have been suffering the same 
fate as the Armenians, and yet this island, though most 
favorably situated, lying between Malta, Egypt, and Cyprus, 
where England’s strongest fleets are lying, has not been aided 
in any way. Lord Salisbury in the same speech acknowl- 
edges that he himself drew up the treaty of the Cyprus 
convention, which reads as follows: 

If any attempt shall be made at any future time by Russia to take 


possession of any further territories of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
71 
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in Asia, as fixed by the definitive treaty of peace, England engages to 
join His Imperial Majesty the Sultan in defending them by force of 
arms. 

Was Armenia less mountainous then than now? Has 
there been any volcanic action to change the condition of 
the country during the last eighteen years? Or is the Eng- 
lish army and navy less powerful than at that time? It was 
soon after this treaty was signed that some conscientious 
Englishmen realized the selfish policy their country was pur- 
suing, and in a speech at Croydon, in 1878, the late Lord 
Sherbrooke declared that “English policy had turned the 
keys of hell upon the Christians of Turkey.” Certainly it 
is not the difficulty of a situation that checks England’s 
progress, but the lookout ahead, whether more land or addi- 
tional power will be the result of her efforts. In my opin- 
ion England is infinitely more criminal in the massacres that 
have been perpetrated in Armenia than are the Turks them- 
selves. I believe that if the Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, 
and Syrian massacres were brought before an impartial jury, 
with all the evidence of the last seventy-five years, England 
would be charged with murder in the first degree, while the 
other powers would go free. The more I study the question 
the less I blame the Turks and their government, for the 
Turks do not know what they are doing. Surely the action 
of the Sultan and of his fanatical followers is not the act 
of a sane potentate or government, because not only have 
they foolishly massacred the very best of the population, 
the educated men and the business men who would have 
been welcomed in other countries for their commercial enter- 
prise and intelligence, but, after massacring these, they have 
most foolishly destroyed and ruined their property which 
would have been of great value to themselves. I know in 
my native place, Marash, where many families were entirely 
wiped out, and yet the Turks then burned their houses and 
destroyed their orchards and vineyards. But if I do in a 
measure excuse the Turks on the ground of ignorance and 
fanaticism, no such excuse can be found for England, and I 
most strongly blame a people who, pretending to civilization 
and Christianity, have maintained and upheld the Turks for 
more than a hundred years in their barbarous outrages simply 
for their own selfish interests, regardless as to the fate of 
the poor Christians. 

Lord Palmerston said, * We support Turkey for our own 
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sake and for our own interests.” Many friends during the 
last three years have blamed me for my denunciation of 
England, and have thought I was unduly prejudiced. Per- 
haps my friends will become convinced of the truth of my 
assertions on reading the following extracts from the pen of 
an Englishman, His Grace the Duke of Argyll, taken from 
the admirable book just published, entitled « Our Responsi- 
bilities for Turkey.” The author’s authority no one can 
doubt, he being the sole survivor of Lord Palmerston’s cabi- 
net of 1853. He gives the facts, treaties, and memories of 
the last sixty years, and in my opinion he has put upon Eng- 
land as little blame as possible, and yet sufficient, I think, to 
convince anyone that England’s humanity and civilization 
are not so great as one may have supposed. In speaking of 
the insurrection in the Island of Crete, he says: 


It was suppressed with their usual brutality by the Turks. We, the 
allies, had in 1830 given back that island to Turkey when, in sympathy 
with the general struggle in the Levant, it had almost achieved its inde- 
pendence, and we had, therefore, a special right and duty to insist on at 
least civilized modes of warfare. But public sentiment in this country 
happened at that moment to be fast asleep, and.the government of the 
day, represented by Lord Derby, refused to interfere, or even to allow 
women and children refuge in our ships. Lord Lyons, the gallant sailor 
who represented us at Constantinople, and a brave’ consul, alone, defy- 
ing their instructions, represented the humanity and the duty of Eng- 
land. ‘They shipped a number of refugees to Greece.' 


~ ~ baal * * - * * * 


What part did England take in the events leading up to the Bulgarian 
massacre? From the first moment of the rising in the Herzegovina and 
Bosnia, the immediate interests of the great central and northern powers 
— Austria, Germany, and Russia — led them to combine and to con- 
sult on remedial measures. Here was a splendid opportunity of reviv- 
ing that concert of Europe on Turkish affairs which it had been the 
great aim of the Treaty of Paris to establish, but which unforeseen 
events had practically broken down. In one case only, as we seen, — 
of the Lebanon, — it had worked well. But here was an opening fora 
renewal of that most successful experiment on a greater scale. Without 
supposing that it could be applied to the whole Turkish Empire, it was 
clearly applicable to all its European and to some, at least, of its Asiatic 
provinces. Every circumstance of the case seemed combined to afford for 
this solution a splendid and most hopeful opportunity. Austria, Ger- 
many, and Russia were all anxious to act together, and to act, too, with 
extraordinary moderation. The first action taken by the three imperial 
governments was most cautious and reluctant. They began by combin- 
ing only to mediate between the insurgents and the Porte, and to advise 
the rebels to lay down their arms. Yet even from this combination we 
stood determinedly aloof. It was not until Turkey herself asked us to 
join that we consented to take any part whatever in any transaction 





1 Our Responsibilities for Turkey,” pp. 42, 48. 
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which could imply, however indirectly, that Europe had any right what- 
ever to interfere with the internal affairs of Turkey. 

We had been wrong in 1856, I sadly confess, in trusting at all to the 
promises of the Porte in the matter of reforms. We had been wrong 
in trusting vaguely to the concert of Europe for the discharge of func- 
tions to which it is not adapted. The concert of Europe, in a matter of 
this kind, is, and of necessity must be, fitful and occasional. It can only 
be brought into play when no special jealousies are at work, and when 
some great common emotion has roused its cabinets into common action. 
It cannot be brought to bear as a remedy to the daily grind of a vicious 
government upon its unfortunate subjects. But it was a worse mistake 
to repeat the same érror now— twenty years later— when long and 
continual experience had proved the bad faith of Turkey, and when the 
concert of Europe had been again achieved far more completely than 
before, in the awakened alarm of the powers, whose common interests 
were nearly affected by risings in the Balkan peninsula. Now was the 
time to remedy the defects in the Treaty of 1856, and to coerce the Turks 
into the adoption of reasonable reforms with all the force and authority 
of a united Europe. But, instead of doing this, we set our face against 
the counsel of all the other powers, and did everything we could to dis- 
courage and divide them. We did more than this. Although we knew 
that the insurgents had frightful grievances, and that they demanded 
nothing more than the most elementary benefits of a civilized govern- 
ment; although we knew that the Turks were, as usual, committing 
against them acts of perfidy and deeds of butchery, we actually 
implored the Porte to hasten to put down the insurrection with their 
own forces, so as to prevent it from being made the subject of foreign 
intervention. . 

In addressing such an exhortation to the Porte we did not remember 
that the Turks have only one way of dealing with all revolts against 
their own misgovernment, and that is by raising irregular troops, 
the greatest ruffians in their dominions, and by allowing and encourag- 
ing them to butcher men, women, and children, as the sign and pledge 
of victory. Of course we did not mean this ourselves. But this is 
what did actually happen, — what does always happen, —and what we 
ought to have known would inevitably happen. Accordingly the | 
horrible massacres in Bulgaria were perpetrated in May, 1876, at 
the very time when we were again urging on the Turks the necessity of 
energetic action to suppress the revolt. 

The Turkish massacres in Bulgaria began in May, became more or 
less certain in June, but were not authentically known till August, 
1876. Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated pamphlet denouncing them was 
published early in September. The effect of those massacres on the 
public mind is one of the events of history. We were all horrified, 
with the rest of Europe. But not even then would we join the 
rest of Europe in active intervention. We simply told the Turks 
that if they were attacked by Russia it had now become practically 
impossible, owing to the state of public feeling, for us to intervene to 
save them. It is needless to say that this purely negative attitude was 
sure to be fatal to the whole policy of the Crimean’ War and of the 
treaty of 1856. That policy was to insist on the fate of Turkey being 
taken out of the exclusive hand of Russia, and on it being acknowledged 
as a matter of concern to the whole of Europe. Russia behaved with 
perfect frankness. She told us that if we held back she would act 
alone. But again she begged us, backed by all the other powers, to act 


_together and in concert. She proposed that Austria should occupy 


Bosnia, that she herself should occupy Bulgaria, and that the combined 
fleets of Europe should occupy the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. We 
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absolutely refused. Russia then asked if we would join a combined 
— of the fleet without any territorial occupation. e refused even 
this.' 


* * - * * * * 7 * 


Our declared policy was peace at any price, and at any price, be 
it noted, not to ourselves, for we incurred no risk, but to the helpless 
millions over whom we had so long upheld a “profoundly vicious 
government.” ? 

Fortunately Russia stood firm, and in a series of replies each more 
temperate and yet more conclusive than the last, she told us that she 
could not and would not any longer tolerate the complete abandonment 
by Europe of its duty toward the subjects of the Porte. 

Then followed the war which proved more than ever, if there was 
need of any proof, that Turkey could not stand before Russia and could 
not have existed for a single year if we had not been her patron and 
protector. After a few transient successes Turkey was beaten both in 
Asia and in Europe. In a brilliant campaign in the depth of winter 
Russia poured her armies over the Balkans, took Adrianople without 
a struggle, and stopped only when the defensive lines of Constantinople 
itself were surrendered at discretion. 

Such was the result, the natural and inevitable result, of our 
policy. Russia was seen by all the world in practical possession of 
the great Eastern capital, and dictating terms of peace to the defeated 
Sultan. This was the outcome of our refusal to act with the other 
powers when all of them without exception had invited and almost 
implered us to do so. And if the ultimate results were not so 
disastrous as they might have been, no thanks were due to us. If 
Russia had been as disloyal as we were to the concert of Europe and to 
the legitimate objects which that concert had in view, she might 
undoubtedly have occupied Constantinople and announced her resolve 
to keep it. It would have been very difficult for us to turn her out, and 
the struggle to do so must have involved a tremendous war. But it 
is a memorable fact that in the treaty of San Stefano, which she dictated 
before the open and undefended capital of the East, Russia belied the 
suspicions with which we had been so long inflamed. Directly for 
herself she asked nothing, except a portion of the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey, which she had wrested in the war by hard fighting and 
by one decisive victory. As regards the greatest of all European 
interests, — access to the Black Sea,— Russia stipulated simply for 
the equal access of all nations, both in time of war and in time of 
peace. For the rest she did, indeed, gain immensely, but only in 
reputation and in corresponding influence among all the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, by a series of clauses which substituted for 
lying Turkish promises the substantial guarantees of autonomous, or 
protected, political institutions. 

It is impossible for any man who cares for the happiness of humanity 
to read without exaltation the list of great steps taken in the Russian 
Treaty of San Stefano toward the redemption of a large part of Christian 
Europe from the desolating dominion of the Turkish government. Nor 
is it possible to read of them without the sorrowful remembrance that we 
not only had no share in this great deliverance, but that we had done 
everything we could do to discourage and to prevent it. It was in spite 
of us, but with the full sympathy of the rest of Europe, that the Russian 
treaty secured immense results, blessed at the time and fruitful of conse- 
quences yet tocome. The gallant Montenegro closed her long centuries 
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of glorious struggle against the Moslem with a full recognition of her 
independence. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, where we had urged the Porte 
to put down the insurgents, it was compelled to grant more than all the 
securities which we had demand2d at the conference, but which we had 
weakly allowed Turkey to refuse; moreover, they were put under the 
protection of Austria, and two years of the revenue payable to Turkey 
was to be appropriated to the relatives of the victims of her brutality. 
But there were greater things than these effected. Servia was declared 
to be an independent state. Roumania was declared to be another. Bul- 
garia was constituted into an autonomous principality, only paying a fixed 
tribute to the Porte; and the boundaries of this new land of freedom 
were immensely extended, so as to reach and embrace a large part of 
the coast of the -2gean. An army of fifty thousand was to be kept by 
Russia in Bulgaria for two years until the new government was estab- 
lished. In Asia, Turkey was made to engage that the Armenians should 
be guaranteed against the Kurdish and Cireassian tribesmen. Even 
Crete was not forgotten, and engagements were exacted from the Porte 
for the reform of its administration. 

But this is not the whole of the responsibility which falls on us out of 
the international transactions connected with the Treaty of Berlin. 
After that treaty had been concluded we entered by ourselves into a 
separate and, for a while, a secret convention with Turkey, by which 
we undertook to defend her Asiatic provinces by force of arms from any 
further conquests on the part of Russia, and in return we asked for noth- 
ing more than a lease of Cyprus, and a new crop of Turkish promises 
that she would introduce reforms in her administration of Armenia. No 
security whatever was asked or offered for the execution of those prom- 
ises. We simply repeated the old mistake of 1856 of trusting entirely to 
the good faith of Turkey, or to her gratitude. But this time the mistake 
was repeated after twenty-two years’ continued experience of the futility 
of such a trust. As to gratitude, it must have been quite clear to the 
‘Turks that we were acting in our own supposed interests in resisting the 
advance of Russia at any cost.' 


* * * * * * * * * 


With Russia deeply offended and estranged, and the rest of Europe 
set aside or superseded — such were the conditions under which we aban- 
doned the Christian subjects of the Porte in Asia to a government incur- 
ably barbarous and corrupt.® 


a x * * * * * * * 


No other power in Europe, therefore, was in a position to do, or to 
attempt to do, what Russia could do with comparative ease. But we 
had, by our Cyprus convention, put Russia under the fear that any inva- 
sion by her of Turkish Armenia might be construed as an act calling for 
the military intervention of England in support of the Ottoman power. 

We might or we might not consider ourselves absolved from such an 
obligation by the non-fulfilment by Turkey of all her promises. But 
Russia could not be quite sure of this. Russia therefore had a right and 

yas under every temptation to say to us: ‘* You took into your own 
hands the obligation under which we placed Turkey by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. You did this partly by the Treaty of Berlin, in which you 
associated yourselves with the other powers of Europe, and in which 
you declared that you, conjointly with them, would superintend the 
execution of the promised Turkish reforms. You did so still more specif- 
ically by your separate convention with Turkey, in which you pledged 
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yourselves to support Turkey against any invasion of her territory by 
us. You took Cyprus expressly as a basis for such operations. Under 
these circumstances we are absolved from all responsibility. Let us see 
what you can do now to save the Armenians from Turks and Kurds.” 

We have insensibly slipped into the atrocious doctrine that it is for 
our Own individual interests, as a nation, to maintain the execrable goy- 
ernment of Turkey over its subject millions, at whatever cost of misery 
to them. If we can get their condition ameliorated more or less, and 
from time to time, by what is called making representations to the Porte, 
well and good — that useless operation we have been always ready to try 
as often as we were required to do so. But the recent doctrine has been, 
that the proved incorrigibility of the Turkish government is to be no bar 
to our continued political support, and that the massacres from time to 
time of thousands of men, women, and children are in comparison with 
our Own political interests as nothing in the balance. This, and nothing 
else than this, is the wicked and really infamous doctrine into which we 
have lapsed.' 


The above is sufficient to show what England has done in 
the past. Now let us see how she has conducted herself 
toward those whom she was bound by every law of right and 
duty to proteet during the last two years, freighted with such 
agony and terror for the Armenians. I have before me five 
of the recent British blue books concerning the Armenian 
question. They are of large size and filled with cablegrams 
and letter despatches, one book alone (Turkey, No. 2, 
1896”) containing seven hundred and seventy-two despatches. 
I have looked’ them through with the utmost interest, and it 
seems as if nine-tenths of them were unnecessary, being 
merely repetition of similar cases and each despatch being in- 
strumental in making our lot harder. In the first place the 
sending out of the Sassoun Commission of Inquiry in the 
fall of 1894 was most unnecessary. ‘There was not the least 
need of it, for prior to the massacre the English government 
knew that it was coming from the reports given by their 
consuls. As early as 1879 Sir A. H. Layard said : 

Unless the Porte takes care, and acts with prudence and forethought, 
there will some day be an Armenian question in Asia similar to the bul- 
garian question.” 

Then again, just before the Sassoun massacre of 1894, 
Consul Graves wrote the following to Sir Philip Currie : 

I learn that the notorious Kurdish chief Hussein Pasha of Patnotz, 
who has been under surveillance here for the last three months, has been 
allowed to leave Erzeroum this week, and it is generally believed that he 
is to } the troops at Moush with a large force of Hamidiyé cavalry of 


the Haidaranli tribe, though the civil and military authorities maintain 
silence on that point. I have no hesitation in saying that these barbarous 
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auxiliaries are entirely inefficient, except for purposes of rapine and 
atrocity, and if it be true that they are to be employed for the repression 
of internal disorders, the most disastrous consequences may be confi- 
dently anticipated. I have communicated the substance of the above to 
your Excellency by telegram to-day.' 

Then in the fall of 1894, after receiving letters and de- 
spatches from Consul Halward and others stating that the 
massacres had actually happened, they sent out the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, of which the Duke of Argyll writes as fol- 
lows : 

The inquiry was a farce from beginning to end, and the Italian gov- - 
ernment were so impressed by its evidently fraudulent character that 
they would not submit to the indignity of taking even a nominal part in 
connection with it.* 

English statesmen certainly knew, with all their former 
experience and knowledge, that no results worth the paper 
they were written on would ever be gained by an investiga- 
tion made under Turkish supervision. Then the effect of 
such a proceeding upon the fanatical Moslem mind, and also 
upon that of the poor trusting Armenian, should have been 
taken into consideration, as well as the horrors of the tor- 
tures the Armenian witnesses would be compelled to endure 
for giving their testimony before this farcical commission to 
be then abandoned by the English. Again, the constant 
prodding the Turk to make him accept the scheme of reforms 
which was proposed and the sham demonstration of their 
fleet, all these things tended to irritate more and more the 
already frenzied Moslem, until the effect was that which any 
sane person would naturally suppose it would be, namely, to 
arouse Moslem fanaticism to an almost unprecedented pitch, 
so that, instead of being content with the massacre of Sas- 
soun as at first planned, they organized for the wholesale 
slaughter of all the Armenians, a plan only too easily exe- 
cuted. Even the most ignorant Turk while he was clubbing 
and killing his victim shouted, “ Why don’t you call on your 
England to help you?” 

The British blue books are full of the phrase, “making 
representations to the Porte.” Turkey would not care if 
England were to go on making representations till the day 
of judgment, so long as she stopped short of active inter- 
ference. What should have been done, is to have seen to it 
that from ten to twenty-five of the leaders of the massacres 
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in each village where a massacre occurred were hung up in 
the public squares. If that had been done after the Sas- 
soun massacre it would have ended the massacres and 
restored confidence more quickly and surely than could have 
been effected by having Europe keep a standing army there 
all the time. 

But some claim England wanted to interfere, but was pow- 
erless under the circumstances. Now it seems that English 
statesmen ought to have known by this time what was pos- 
sible to be done and what was impossible. After the mas- 
sacre of 1894, if England had honestly intended to help the 
Armenians, believing as she did that she alone could. do 
notiing practical to help them, in case the Turks were found 
guilty, why did not she consult with Russia and with the 
other powers, if necessary, and come to some definite under- 
standing so as to know how far she could coerce Turkey ? 
All this should have been settled before making any diplo- 
matic representations whatever. Then, if she had become 
persuaded that she could do nothing for our cause, she would 
better a thousand times have abandoned us entirely and 
given up her representations and demonstrations then, instead 
of two years later, thus saving us thousands of lives. 

Some Englishmen say that England was willing to help 
Armenia, but that Russia was in the way. This I cannot 
believe. Russia has more sympathy with the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey than England has, as is shown by history in 
the many times she has tried to ameliorate their condition. 
If she has been indisposed to help in this instance,— and it 
seems that she has been somewhat so, — the only reason for her 
indisposition is her utter distrust of England. If England 
honestly and sincerely had assured Russia that all she had 
in view was the safety of the Armenians, that she did not 
care to gain an inch of territory or a dollar of Turkish 
money, Russia, I have no doubt, would have put an end to 
the horrors at once. But England did not and would not 
express any such opinion. How could one expect Russia to 
step in, when there was the menace of the treaty of the 
Cyprus convention facing her, and knowing England’s 
characteristics, her cunning hyprocrisy, knowing, too, the 
foolish way in which she had been carrying on her negotia- 
tions with Turkey? Russia as well as Turkey could see she 
did not mean business, and could not help thinking there was 
some underhanded scheme about it all. Then again, Eng- 
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land’s sudden desire to champion the Armenians was sus- 
picious, while Russia remembered the many previous 
instances when she had been implored to help them and had 
absolutely refused, as shown in the foregoing quotations. 
Moreover, there were in England a number of organiza- 
tions in sympathy with the Armenians, notably the Anglo- 
Armenian Association, including among its members such 
eminent Englishmen as Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P., Mr. 
Francis F. Stevenson, M. P., and many others. With her 
usual craftiness, Turkey represented this association to 
Russia as being the head of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Society, and Russia, being well aware that England’s sole 
aim while the sick man of Europe was slowly dying was to 
establish an independent principality between the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean, had good reasons for mistrusting 
England. Then as England had agreed to protect us, we 
naturally made our appeals to her and turned our faces away 
from Russia, which displeased her. And further the late 
Prince Lobanoff had a special dislike toward England, 
which was another potent factor. Taking everything into 
consideration, it was hard for Russia to accept England's 
proposals. Alas! we now see what a mistake we made in 
expecting any help from England. If we Armenians are 
desirous of her help, we must do one of two things — either 
discover a number of rich gold mines in Armenia, or by 
some miracle cut a canal from the Black Sea to the Caspian, 
and thence to the Persian Gulf, leading to the gates of India 
and large enough to float a first-class Russian ironclad. Then 
the hills and mountains of Armenia would become as level as 
the Desert of Sahara, and as easy of access as the English 
Channel. Since these things are impossible, we must turn 
our hopes and aspirations toward His Majesty the Czar and 
his government, which is the only country that will help us 
without first thinking « What shall we get out of the tans- 
action?” We remember Russia’s noble act eighteen years 
ago, when our Patriarch Nerses with other Armenians went 
to the camp of the Grand Duke and begged him to do some- 
thing in the name of God and humanity. The Russians 
then and there had pity and compassion, and inserted the 
following clayse in the Treaty of San Stefano: “ Russia will 
keep her armies in Armenia until the reforms are carried out.” 
That was the only practical way of giving the Armenians 
any aid, and Russia knew it, and England knew it; yet it 
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was this very Lord Salisbury who insisted that this clause be 
erased. On the other hand, in spite of England’s solemn 
responsibility and in spite of the hundreds of petitions and 
prayers we have sent to her, she has turned a deaf ear, even 
when Mr. Gladstone was in power. 

Here is another instance of England’s cruelty. When the 
other powers proposed that the Armenians, as well as the 
Moslems and Kurds, should be allowed to carry arms, Lord 
Derby as Secretary of Foreign Affairs insisted that there was 
no need for the Armenians to carry arms, thus practically 
tying our hands and feet and telling the Turks to do as they 
pleased. If the Armenians had been armed the massacres 
would have taken an altogether different character and would 
not have been committed on the large scale they were. The 
Armenians are not cowards. They love peace, but they can 
fight as bravely as any other nationality, as they showed last 
winter at Zeitoun. The defence of Zeitoun was as great a 
siege as any in history, and a number of Turkish soldiers 
who had served in the Russo-Turkish war declared after the 
siege that such fighting was unequalled even among the Rus- 
sians. In the midst of all these horrible massacres, while 
the groans of old men and of women, and the shrieks of 
maidens and of children in the Turkish harems, and the 
cries of thousands of children and of babes were ringing in 
their ears, and while Her Majesty the Queen knew positively 
that these deeds of shame, intended to result in the extermi- 
nation of one of the most ancient and civilized nations, were 
ordered and directed by the immoral, fanatical, and barbarous 
Sultan, yet she only a few months ago exchanged compli- 
ments and presents with this barbarian. I realize that the 
Queen has very little power, but if she had natural human 
instincts she would at least have avoided exchanging pres- 
ents with such a fiend. This humane England will criticise 
most bitterly a few negro lynchings that take place now and 
then in the United States, and will introduce a resolution in 
Parliament to stop slave trade and human sacrifices in Africa 
(which it is the duty of every government to-day to do); but 
she utterly overlooks the fact that she has sacrificed one hun- 
dred thousand souls in Armenia in the last two years alone, 
simply for her own selfish interests. 

The Duke of Argyll puts it better than I can: 


Among the papers lately presented to Parliament there is a so-called 
treaty or agreement with an African savage king, by which we held him 
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bound to give up the practice of human sacrifices. This is quite right, 
but had we not better begin at home? Let us recollect that every human 
life among the thousands which have been sacrificed in Armenia — which 
we could have saved by any exertion on our part, and which we have not 
saved because of the doctrine I have traced — has been nothing less than 
a human sacrifice on our part to our fetich god of the “balance of 
power ” in Europe or in Asia.' 

A friend of mine wrote me recently from England of an 
interview she had had with a member of the late Liberal 
Government who gave it as his opinion that the Sultan of 
Turkey ought to be hanged to the highest tree in his domin- 
ions. It is true that he ought to be hanged, but that would 
not help the Armenians any, as there is not a Turk living 
to-day who is fit to rule. They do not understand modern 
civilization, nor what methods should be used to build up 
their country. The Turks do not realize that to maintain an 
empire successfully there must be equality before the law, 
regardless of race or of religion. Since the Turks are cor- 
rupt beyond redemption, there are three ways in which Chris- 
tians can be benefited: Either dismember the Turkish 
Empire; take the power from the Sultan, making him 
merely a figurehead, and placing Turkey under the protec- 
tion of the European powers ; or let Russia come in and take 
possession of the country. 

There are over one million Armenians left under Turkish 
rule, more than two-thirds of them dying in prison and from 
starvation. England can save them yet, either by coercing 
Turkey single-handed, or, if she would expect the codperation 
of the other powers, by doing three things, namely: First, 
settling the Egyptian difficulty with honesty and in a manner 
satisfactory to France. Second, declaring off the treaty of 
the Anglo-Turkish convention and giving up the island of 
Cyprus to be governed by the powers. Third, giving her 
word of honor, with guarantees sufficient to convince the 
other powers, that she has no selfish object in view this time. 
If she cannot comply with these conditions, let her stand 
aside and invite Russia to occupy Armenia. 


1“ Our Responsibilities,” etc., p. 147. 





HEREDITARY INFLUENCES AND MEDICAL 
PROGRESS. 


BY J. J. MORRISSEY, M. D. 


The subject of heredity in its general and special applica- 
tions has assumed within the past decade an importance com- 
mensurate with the splendid advancement made in psycho- 
logical and pathological studies. The latter particularly 
have made splendid strides and now rest upon a scientific 
basis never hitherto attained. The wonderful revelations of 
the microscope, the discovery of the bacillary origin of a 
multitude of diseases, and the consequent removal of the 
principles underlying medicine from the realm of empiricism 
to a finely accurate scientific atmosphere have given to col- 
lateral and kindred subjects an impetus which has awakened 
renewed interest in their investigation. The spirit of inquiry 
thus aroused has eliminated many theories held to be facts, 
and it has also served to point out to the progressive physi- 
cian that his best efforts should be directed toward the pre- 
vention rather than the cure of disease. Here his noblest 
endeavors will find their finest compensation, and the best 
results accrue from a thorough devotion to the propagation 
of the principles of hygiene. Cleanly surroundings will 
produce a healthy environment. So that it will not be so 
much in the domain of therapeutics that the future physician 
will seek for assistance, as in the enlightened intelligence of 
the people demanding sanitary homes. 

Looking at this broad and liberal interpretation of what 
the future practice of medicine promises, we can easily per- 
ceive how essentially important it will be for those afflicted 
with what are called “hereditary diseases.” Environment 
has much to do with their development, and when that has 
reached the perfection of sanitation to which we hope to see 
it attain in the near future, we shall not hear so much about 
this class of diseases. 

But unfortunately the ravages of disease still afflict our 
households despite the existence of a philosophy that ac- 
knowledges its presence and yet begrudges the financial aid 
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necessary to eliminate from our cities the class of zymotic 
diseases which to a great extent are preventable. It is in 
the prevention of this class of diseases that medicine will 
reach the exactitude of a science, though, to speak correctly, 
we can never have an exact science of medicine until we 
arrive at an exact science of man. 

Yet, despite the limitations imposed upon us by individual 
peculiarities, let us look forward to that period when the 
imperfect reparative capacities we have now to deal with 
will be so strengthened and matured by careful living and 
sanitary surroundings as to prove irresistible against the 
encroachment of many diseases, and form a barrier antago- 
nistic to the development of untoward hereditary tendencies. 

The importance of hereditary influences, and the promi- 
nent position assigned to them by writers in all ages, clearly 
demonstrate what an important factor they were considered 
to be in the development of youth. 

Nor was this influence confined solely to a consideration 
of the disease-tendencies manifested by offspring whose par- 
ents were afflicted with various transmissible diatheses, but 
even extended beyond the strict limitations of science and 
embraced the moral and intellectual attributes. Thus Homer 
represents Minerva as addressing Telemachus in language 
which doubtless embodies the views of that period : 


Telemachus, thou shalt hereafter prove 

Nor base, nor poor in talents. If in truth 

Thou have received from Heaven thy father’s force 
Instilled into thee, and resemblest him 

In promptness both of action and of speech 

Few sons their fathers equal; most appear 
Degenerate ; but. we find, though rare, sometimes 

A son superior to his sire. 


Hippocrates, whose clear judgment and excellent powers 
of observation combined with a happy faculty of expression 
have made physicians in every age his debtor, noticing the 
resemblance of children to their parents, concludes that this 
does not so essentially consist in the formation or organiza- 
tion of the body as in the habit or condition of the mind. 

The Orientals, whose profound researches into the secrets 
of nature have met with such unqualified success, fully 
acknowledge the power of heredity, and carry its principles, 
particularly in family resemblance, almost to a mystical iden- 
tity of personality. So that it may be affirmed that we are 
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not always as we make ourselves, for beneath our daily activ- 
ities and high inspirations there lies a power subtle, yet 
forceful, displaying itself at potent crises of our life either 
for our welfare or degradation. And while environment is a 
powerful factor in producing marked modifications of heredi- 
tary tendencies, yet the influence of heritage has still greater 
power in the formation of character. So far.as our direct 
knowledge regarding the ways of heredity is concerned, it 
must be acknowledged that it has eluded our researches. 
We know that such a fact as heredity exists, we strive to 
give to it the proper relation when introduced as a factor in 
our calculations as to the ultimate outcome of certain 
diseases, but beyond that we are unable to go. We cannot 
answer satisfactorily the question: Why, such things being 
so, are they not always found under similar conditions ? 

And here stress may be laid upon the point that the most 
successful physicians do not now treat the disease so much as 
the patient. The manifestations of disease are not the same 
in every system, because some people disclose an apparent 
vulnerability toward the encroachment of diseases not found 
in others. The virulence of disease, its intensity, may be 
modified from peculiarities of tissue structure or of other 
causes. 

In other words, there are certain powers or potentialities 
implanted within us that enter into the composition of the 
most infinitesimal structures of our systems, that are, as it 
were, sentinels that point out to what extremes we may go 
either in health or disease. 

There is in the first place the potentiality of the stock 
whence the individual has sprung and the potentiality of the 
person himself; but the former, as will be readily seen, is of 
vastly more importance both from-a physical and intellectual 
standpoint. Thus if we belong to a family distinguished for 
its longevity, other things being equal, the chances of reaching 
a ripe old age are favorable, even though we should indulge 
in excesses of one kind or another, since it has been said, and 
evidently with truth, that the good tissues of long life are apt 
to be hereditary. So also it may be affirmed of a particular 
class of diseases from which our ancestors suffered — by care- 
ful living and the judicious use of therapeutics we can elimi- 
nate many of the predisposing causes which led up to those 
diseases and secure immunity from them. In successive 
generations the tissues become to some extent habituated and 
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suffer less severely, though at times there would seem to be 
an intensification of the original disease. 

From a consideration of disease manifestations let us turn 
to another interesting phase of the question of heredity, 
namely, the transmission of qualities. It has long been a 
popular idea that clever men have fools for children rather 
than the reverse. Historical illustrations are cited by men- 
tioning the families of Pericles, Thucydides, Phocion, Soc- 
rates, and other well-known characters mentioned in Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, while in more modern times Henry IV, Louis 
XIV, Cromwell, and Napoleon are cited. Be this as it may, 
there can be no doubt that the development of the intellectual 
faculties of parents renders their children more susceptible 
to educational influences. And the more closely allied the 
parents are in the higher stages of intellectual development, 
and the longer such periods of development have extended 
over prior generations, the better the opportunity of the de- 
scendants for mental progress. Thus we have the two Pitts, 
Charles and James Fox, Torquato Tasso,—in whose family 
there were eight poets, — Thorwaldsen, the son of a poor 
sculptor, who rivalled Canova in the sublimity of his concep- 
tions, Raphael the son of a poor painter, Beethoven the son 
of a tenor, while in our own country numerous examples 
might be adduced of families noted for the possession of rare 
intellectual gifts. Innumerable instances might be brought 
forward to prove that the heritage of great qualities is not 
only transmissible, but even intensified and made richer by 
the process of transmission. In this connection it should be 
noted that there is a period in the scale of intellectual 
development when there is no further advancement. The 
lowest grade of intellect, the perfect idiot, is unfruitful; the 
highest genius is unfruitful as regards its psychical character. 
True genius does not descend to posterity. There may be 
talent and ability in the ancestry and in the descendants 
directed to the same pursuits, but from the time the develop- 
ment culminates in true genius it begins to retrograde. 
Thus one author has remarked that the ascending movement 
of the higher faculties of a great number of founders of races 
is generally arrested at the third, rarely continued to the 
fourth, and scarcely a solitary instance is found in the fifth 
generation. . 

There is no doubt that education and the continued culti- 
vation of the intellectual faculties for successive “genera- 
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tions tend to exalt the mental powers, individual examples 
to the contrary notwithstanding. From what we have noted 
above it would appear as if the ordinary intelligence as now 
constituted can reach a certain limit of self-perfection and then 
gradually wanes. There may be a question in the minds of 
some people as to the truth of the above statement concerning 
development culminating in true genius. For genius stands 
alone without any qualification. If I were asked to define 
what is meant by genius I should answer, Genius is that sub- 
lime force which elevates the minds of some privileged men 
to a plane not occupied by their contemporaries, whence they 
survey the limitations of human knowledge, and by some 
occult power, oftentimes exercised unconsciously, they tran- 
scend the circumscribed bounds by which ordinary mortals 
are enclosed. Considered in this strict acceptation of the 
word, genius cannot be said to be cultivated de novo, for it 
is a spark of the divinity which raises its possessor above 
his fellow mortals. 

Men of intellect may be bred, but not those of genius. 
In this connection it would be an interesting problem to 
solve, what would be the outcome if the highest intellects of 
the world as represented by the sexes could be mated. But, 
fortunately or unfortunately as the case may be, humanity 
cannot be bred like horses, and such a question must remain 
in a hypothetical condition. Men and women will not be 
willing in our practical age to be mated by another’s choos- 
ing and on a purely intellectual basis. As one writer has re- 
marked, would the earth ever have been peopled had cool rea- 
son been potent enough to quench the hot passion of love ? 

The resemblance between parent and offspring is the 
experience of every~lay life. Yet a child may strikingly 
resemble one parent at one period of development, and the 
other at a later age, or on the other hand he may not resemble 
either, but some remote ancestor. And while apparently 
there may not be a distinct resemblance between two broth- 
ers, so that two strangers in external features would look 
more akin, yet when brought into contact with the brothers 
we find the essential identity which lies at the root of their 
nature inevitably disclosing itself. Not only this, but how 
often do we see or hear of some latent quality known to be 
possessed by an ancestor transmitting itself to the third or 
fourth generation, while it remains concealed in the more 
direct descendants. This dormancy of ancestral qualities, as 
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Maudsley remarks, that afterward make to open activity, 
which is known as atavism, is proof that the effect of the 
union of two persons may be to hold special qualities of one 
another in a sort of neutralization, released from which 
they show themselves again, somewhat similarly to an element 
in a chemical compound exhibiting itself and its own proper- 
ties again as soon as it is free. Aside from this it is inter- 
esting to note the way in which some feature or character- 
istic is handed down from one generation to another. This 
is more evident in the royal houses, which by intermarriage 
are more liable to intensify such characteristics. Thus the 
Bourbons have an aquiline nose, the house of Austria is dis- 
tinguished by a thick lip which is said to have been intro- 
duced more than three hundred years ago by the union of 
the Emperor Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy ; while, to 
go back still further in history, Plutarch relates that all the 
members of a certain family in Thebes were born with the 
mark of a lance head upon the body ; and it is only necessary 
to mention the gypsy to recall his distinctive physiognomy. 
The union of a Caucasian and a negro has often resulted in 
offspring partly black and partly white, not mixed, but each 
color occupying separate parts of the body. The resemblance 
of internal organization is oftentimes as striking as external, 
though of course not so frequently recognized. 

In some families there is an hereditary liability to certain 
diseases such as apoplexy, epilepsy, mental aberration, special 
inflammations, while it is an ordinary experience in the prac- 
tice of physicians to find families afflicted with the hemor- 
rhagic diathesis. One generation may suffer from headaches, 
the next from convulsions, the third from insanity; while 
the tendency to a free effusion of blood may be extraordi- 
narily well marked in the female members of a family, the 
male portion escaping entirely. There is also what might be 
called an hereditary idiosyncrasy against certain kinds of 
drugs and certain articles of food, in which individual sus- 
ceptibility becomes unexpectedly revealed when we make use 
of opium, belladonna, quinine, and other therapeutic measures. 
Very often, too, in the administration of chloroform, and 
after a most careful examination of the heart and kidneys, 
we come near to a fatal termination, unfortunately too fre- 
quently fatal, without exceeding the bounds of moderation 
in administering the anesthetic. In these cases after a few 
inhalations there ensues an overwhelming depression of the 
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heart, probably due to some peculiarity of nervous organiza- 
tion. 

Thus we see what an infinite multiformity is presented in 
a consideration of the human system, making it one of the 
most complex combinations to be found. Types of diseases 
are constantly changing, and the higher tension of a more 
crowded and restless age, such as ours promises to be, must 
of necessity generate diseases of a special type. Yet the 
fact that hereditary diseases change their form in descent 
from generation to generation shows that they arise from 
a subtle faulty condition of the constitution which can be, as 
was observed in the beginning of this article, combated by 
prophylactic medicine. In no way can we do so much for 
posterity as by transmitting to it impulses of better and 
longer life. Constitutional taints of disease may be 
altogether eradicated by the recognition of certain elementary 
rules of health, and the physician will be performing the 
highest offices of his profession in pointing out how health 
may be conserved. In doing this he will be performing the 
specialism of his art, and not of his learning, which in 
medicine is ever to be deprecated. 

It is impossible to predicate what the mental qualities of 
a child will be, no matter how intimately we may know his 
parents. The same assertion may be applied to twins, who, 
though ludicrously alike in features, may be entirely differ- 
ent in character. Nor have the halves of double monsters 
always similar dispositions. For example, the Siamese twins, 
who died some years ago, did not live happily. One became 
addicted to drinking, and indulged his appetite to such an 
extent as to seriously inconvenience his brother, who did not 
at all care for liquor. Apart from this, they took opposite 
views of our Civil War, and so acrimonious grew the debates 
that they consulted the most eminent surgical authority as 
to the advisability of separation. And’in medical history we 
have the case of the famous Hungarian twins Ritta and 
Christina. One was of an exceedingly agreeable disposition, 
with quite handsome features and pleasant manners. The 
other was plain, ill-tempered, and quarrelsome, develéping on 
the slightest provocation so much acerbity and violence 
against her inseparable companion that they could not be 
trusted alone. After their deaths the blood vessels of 
both were found to communicate so that the same blood 
flowed through both brains. 


Thus we see that though the bodies may be intimately 
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connected the temperaments are diverse. This diversity pre- 
cludes the possibility of accurately predicting results. No 
two voices are exactly alike, nor are two faces exactly 
similar, and the same may be said of the gait and attitude. 
Most of these peculiarities die with the individual, but some 
are propagated and become permanent qualities of the family 
stock, for the qualities of the stock are deeper and more 
stable than those of the individual, and the qualities of the 
species deeper and more stable than those of the family. 
The law of heredity is most evident in the preservation of the 
species, the law of variation in the determination of indi- 
vidual characteristics. (Maudsley.) 

Here it might be well to inquire: Is the moral nature 
subject to hereditary law? and are all persons born with 
equal capacities, and must we ascribe the actual difference of 
intellectual status to education and environment? We have 
asserted above that, other things being equal, successive 
generations of intellectual men and women are apt to 
produce children possessing a high degree of intellectual 
capacity. With regard to the moral nature we have to 
distinguish. The propensity toward vice or virtue may be 
unmistakably transmitted, but not the acts themselves. 
Man’s freedom is not obliterated, but it is his destiny in life 
to have more or less strife and temptation according as his 
inherited dispositions are active and vicious or the contrary. 
The passions may be distinctly hereditary, such as anger, 
jealousy, libertinage, and the vice of drunkenness. In speak- 
ing of the latter, Plutarch says, “ Hbrit gignunt ebrios.” As 
to the great influence drink exercises on the offspring of 
drunkards there can be no question. There appears to 
be in this hereditary disease of inebriety structural weakness 
of the most degenerate character, and so firmly implanted is 
the terrible desire that it only requires the slightest provoca- 
tion to burst forth into a virulent disease so overpowering in 
its influence, so disastrous in its consequences, that it would 
seem to demand more than the natural means and aids 
of medical science to overcome it. There are some diseases, 
as a witty writer has remarked, which should be treated 
a hundred years before the patient is born. Inebriety in 
many instances could be embraced in that classification. It 
is doubtful whether any therapeutic measures will be ever 
successful in reaching that class of cases. As the progres- 
sive educator of the present day attains the highest results in 
seeking to develop the individuality of the child, so does that 
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physician accomplish his best purposes in the treatment of 
inebriety who seeks to develop by environment, by moral 
restraint and strict abstinence, the manhood of the patient. 
The cure lies more in the latter’s power than in the adoption 
of measures tending to allay the thirst for a time, only to 
have it break forth with intensified virulence. The tendency 
to suicide is highly developed in some families. Remarkable 
instances of this hereditary affliction are found in current 
literature. A case in point has been lately brought forward 
by Dr. Brouardel, a French physician, in which in three gen- 
erations of a family sixteen had committed suicide. The 
heritage of drunkenness is often associated with a tendency 
toward suicide. Four brothers inherited a passion for 
drink and all indulged excessively. The eldest drowned 
himself, the second committed suicide by hanging, the third 
cut his throat, the fourth threw himself out of a window. 
Moreover, it is oftentimes startling to see how trivial a 
cause will light up the suicidal spark and stir it into action. 
Children after being reprimanded frequently commit sui- 
cide. The reports of the press are filled with examples of 
this character of degeneracy. For the cause of such an 
extravagant deed we must look into the family history, and 
frequently we shall find a line of suicidal tendencies or 
melancholic depression. 

Of the diseases which our daily experience teaches us are 
directly inherited some it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon, 
while there are others, like phthisis, in which several children 
of a family are attacked while others escape. Here it would 
appear as if the predisposition was more evident, though the 
environment may be the same, in one or two of the children 
than in the remainder. A strange factor met with in the 
transmission of the predsposition to this terrible scourge is 
the modification met with often in the same family. Mem- 
bers of the same family may have phthisis, while others may 
be epileptic or directly deficient in intellect, — for variations 
may occur in morbid heredity as they do physiologically. 
Disease manifestations change not only in themselves, but in 
the individual, so that it is at times exceedingly difficult to 
definitely indicate just how any one particular disease is 
going to declare itself. Beneath the newly acquired or 
rather newly developed disease we can. see the original stock, 
as it were, but so different is the after-grafting that we are 
often in doubt as to its nature. 
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It is a source of the greatest satisfaction to the physician 
that scientific investigation appears finally to have placed 
within his hands the power of mastering phthisis. In this 
relation it may be observed that one of the brightest jewels 
in the crown of medicine is the unselfish spirit which prompts 
men of the highest intellectual endowment to forego the 
pecuniary rewards of their profession, in order to dedicate 
themselves in the laboratory to the causes of diseases. It is 
not only health, but life itself that is often sacrificed in the 
pursuit of such investigations. Much has been accomplished 
in the past,—the swift revolution of the circling years has 
winnowed the chaff from the grain, —still more remains to 
be done in the future. What has been done proves that the 
physician can no longer be considered a mere prescription 
writer, but that his highest and noblest duties are fulfilled in 
striving to reach and prevent the causes of disease. 

There are very few of us—are there any ?— who are 
entirely free from some lurking tendency to a special disease, 
and when that subtle faulty condition of the system declares 
itself, it is only by the adoption of the most stringent meas- 
ures that we can maintain a fair standard of health and at 
the same time prevent the transmission of a heritage of 
disease to posterity. Our duty then is not entirely embraced 
in the narrow limits projected for the preservation solely of 
our own health; it transcends such limitations and extends 
to the future welfare of our progeny. The proper applica- 
tion of the principles of sanitation, a recognition of the pre- 
servative powers of healthy environment, and above all a thor- 
ough system of scientific education, by which the people at 
large, and municipal authorities in particular are brought to 
a strict realization of what hygiene can do for the eradication 
of many diseases now unfortunately too prevalent, — these all 
come within the proper domain of the physician. 

Let us hope that the future will prove the glorified sequel 
of the present, and that the twentieth century, so full of brill- 
iant promises in every sphere of intellectual labor, will not 
tind medical science unable to cope with the problems sug- 
gested by a consideration of the transmission of hereditary 
diseases. 





RESTORE METZ TO FRANCE! 


How To CELEBRATE THE BIRTH OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


BY “PAN—ARYAN.” 


In the Review of Reviews, December, 1894, the present 
writer suggested as a means of reconciling France and Ger- 
many, and thus making the most important advance toward 
universal peace, that Germany restore to France one-sixth of 
Alsace-Lorraine, namely the French-speaking districts around 
Metz. Having announced himself as a native of Prussia and 
a naturalized American, he fancied that this circumstance 
might, in a measure, lessen the force of two natural objec- 
tions, — the Germans could not quite regard the suggestion, as 
the obtrusive advice of a foreigner, and the French could not 
taunt Germany with showing the white feather, since the 
author was not a German citizen. The proposal had the 
good fortune to be commended by Mr. Alfred H. Love, presi- 
dent of the Universal Peace Union, in a circular sent to peace 
societies and newspapers in Americaand Europe. The author 
had no doubt that he would be hailed in Germany and France 
alike as a white-winged angel of peace. No doubt every 
German would thank him for suggesting a means to relieve 
his fatherland of a crushing burden and a grievous check to 
her progress, and at the same time secure for her the fore- 
most place among the nations as the leader in a new era. 
Similarly, every son of France would reward him with 
* Pas mal du tout!” for having demanded an apology and 
amends for that country by means of a compromise which a 
Frenchman could hardly afford to suggest. 

Imagine his surprise when both parties denounced him as a 
mischief-maker. Quoth Franz Wirth, socialist, president of 
the Frankfurt Peace Society : 


What! say our people, should we have shed our blood and risked our 
lives in the most wanton of wars, forced upon us, for nothing, and shall 
France, who began the war, not bear the penalty, but retain the provinces 
stolen from us? No, never! ‘he good-hearted gentlemen who make 
such proposals seem to have forgotten what history says. It seems, 
indeed, that in foreign countries the public spirit of Germany is quite 
unknown. It would therefore be better to study it and relinquish such 
thankless tasks as the ‘‘ study of the Alsace-Lorraine question.” 
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“ An Alsace-Lorraine question,” said another advocate of 
peace, “does not exist for us, and therefore cannot be 
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(Annexed to Germany in 1871.) 
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solved. We beg you, therefore, to desist from your endeav- 
ors, as they would only bring the cause of peace into discredit.” 

“ To you, indeed,” said the Leipziger Tagebdlatt, « it is an 
easy matter to tear Alsace-Lorraine in two along the language 
houndary, for the sake of a phantom. We Germans, how- 
ever, are prevented from so doing by the bones of our 
fathers and brothers, who sealed with their blood the safe- 
guarding of the western frontier of Germany, by the acquisi- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine.” 

“ Phantom ” apparently means universal peace. 

That veteran champion of peace, Mr. Hodgson Pratt of 
London, while declining to express an opinion on the 
proposal, thought it worth while to point out to his indignant 
German friends two facts : first, that the proposal did not call 
for the restitution of all Alsace-Lorraine, as had been some- 
what hastily inferred, but only of the French-speaking sizth ; 
second, that the refusal to discuss a question may some- 
times indicate that one’s position on that question is weak. 

The replies that came from’ France were hardly less 
severe. “The Alsace-Lorrainers,” said Jean Heimweh, 
“repel it [the proposed division along the language boundary ] 
with indignation. None could think of recommending it at 
this date but one who has lived far from the scene. To him 
it matters little whether the proposed remedy suits or does not 
suit the Alsace-Lorrainers. It is unworthy of true friends of 
humanity to make so little of the feelings of fifteen hundred 
thousand people.” 

“ The proposition,” said Frédéric Passy in the Revue des 
Revues, “ found no favor either with the Germans or French 
whom Pan-Aryan had consulted, or with the Alsatians or 
Lorrainers whom he forgot to consult.” 

Truly glad was the culprit then of the inspiration which 
had led him to hide his bashful head under a pseudonym. 

The American comments, with few exceptions, proved true 
to the pacific spirit of our people by applauding the propo- 
sal. A few Americans, it is true, deemed the occasion 
suitable for glorifying Germany and denouncing France. 
This is an old trick of human nature, or, for that matter, of 
animal nature, as wouid appear from “ The Light of Asia”: 

I now remember, myriad rains ag 
What time I roamed Himala’s — oh 
A tiger, with my striped and — 
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Amid the beasts that were my fellows then, 

7 x * * * 
A tigress, comeliest of the forest, set 
The males at war; * * * * 
* * hot the strife waxed in that wood 
With tooth and claw, while underneath a neem 
‘The fair beast watched us bleed, thus fiercely wooed. 
And I remember, at the end she came 
Snarling past this and that torn forest-lord 
Which I had conquered, and with fawning jaws 
Licked my quick-heaving flank, and with me went 
Into the wild with proud steps, amorously. 

Had another been conqueror she would have licked his 
flank just as fawningly. 

The objection was repeatedly raised that, if the Alsace- 
Lorraine boundary is to be regulated according to language, 
the same must be done with all other boundaries. That does 
not follow. What everlasting generalizers we are! Every 
one of the cases cited presents peculiar features, and has to 
be decided on its own merits. 

In the midst of his dread of having misunderstood human 
nature, and thus done more mischief than good, the writer 
drew especial reassurance from three approvals. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie wrote : 

The compromise suggested is the root of the whole matter. Such a 
compromise would ask but little from Germany, and yet that little should 
be satisfactory to France. It all seems so easy, so plain, so sensible. — 
but all truly great triumphs are so. 


An authority without a superior in America wrote: 


I will not say that I think your plan likely to be adopted, but I will 
say that it seems to me to be really the most simple and statesmanlike 
proposal yet made. 


A third, not less distinguished, wrote : 

Your remedy certainly goes to the very core of the difficulty, and it 
seems to me the most equitable’settlement of the question I have yet 
heard advanced. 

Flattering admissions were made by two French friends. 
“It would place France in an impasse,” said one. “If Ger- 
many simply evacuated the French-speaking district,” said 
the other, * without saying a word about it, she would give 
proof of very high diplomacy, and purchase transcendent 
glory at very cheap cost. She would place France in a posi- 
tion of cruel embarrassment.” Whether, in this gentleman’s 
opinion, Germany deserves such credit, may appear from a 
remark he made on hearing that somebody had encountered 
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difficulties in translating certain words into German. “I am 
not surprised at all,” said he. * What were the words — jus- 


tice, generosity ?” 

On the whole, the evidence seemed to show that whatever 
might be the merits of the proposal from the standpoint of 
pure reason, a public man who should venture to bring it 
forward in Germany would incur popular execration as a 
virtual traitor, and would have to deem himself fortunate if 
he escaped prosecution and imprisonment. 

Yet this incredible thing has happened. Verily, it is easier 
to predict the weather than to tell what men will do. In 
the January number (1896) of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
one of the most influential magazines in Germany, the place 
of honor is given to an article by “ Vir Pacificus,” entitled 
“ Political Dreams,” in which this very measure is advocated. 
The importance of the passage justifies its literal translation : 

This [the incorporation of Luxemburg in the German Empire} is 
impossible without the consent of France. Now, Germany holds a piece 
of the old French domain, whose natural connection points to France 
quite as much as that of Luxemburg does to Germany. It is Metz. 
From the beginning opinions were divided as to whether it was wise, 
politically, to retain Metz in 1871. Prince Bismarck at first was opposed 
to it; for purely military reasons it was finally taken, upon the vote of 
General Moltke. No doubt Metz, from a military point of view, is a 
position of first rank. Nor can it be questioned that during the past 
twenty-five years it has been of the greatest service to us. Had we not 
taken it, the French would have thirsted for revenge none the less; but 
our position at Metz checked their warlike ardor. But now the reverse 
of the picture is gradually coming to light. The German position at 
Metz is so overwhelming a threat to the French that they could not 
abandon the idea of revenge even if they wished. Metz was of old part 
of the domain of the French language, and a great, honorable nation 
never pardons a robbery committed against the domain of its language. 
It merely awaits the favorable moment for reconquest. French national 
pride can forego Alsace and German-speaking Lorraine, but not French- 
speaking Lorraine. Metz is not more than fifteen days’ march from 
Paris. ‘That is about as far as from the present Russo-Polish boundary 
to Berlin. In and around Metz a whole German army corps is stationed. 
What should we say if the Russians were to establish such a place of 
arms at the point where the Warthe crosses the boundary? We should 
feel it as a standing and an unbearable threat. 

If ever Germany and France are to reénter into friendly and neigh- 
borly relations, we must draw this thorn out of the flesh of the French. 
If we did it simply out of good nature, to-day or to-morrow, it would 
avail nothing; the French would regard it as a sign of weakness, and 
would hope to deal the revenge thrust with all the greater force at some 
time from the regained position. The case would be altogether different 
if the restitution took place in connection with the great political read- 
justment above described. . . . The French chauvinists, of course, would 
not cease to preach a war of revenge against Germany, and would repre- 
sent Metz asa mere instalment. Buta very large part of public opinion 
even now is notoriously not very zealous for war with Germany: and 
this element, which now keeps in the background, would then come for- 
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ward and would treat the restitution not as a mere instalment Out as a 
compromise, and in this way doubtless exert a very pacifying influence 
on the expression of public opinion in France. 

If Germany offers to make such a sacrifice, she will thereby perform 
an act of great moral self-conquest; she will show how foreign to her 
are all designs of attack, and how anxious she is for the preservation of 
the peace of Europe, and that thus she has a right to expect sacrifices 
from others. 

Germany, being entirely free from mere greed of power, and desiring 
nothing else but her untrammelled national development, may risk the , 
restitution, and, in particular, need not begrudge France her increase of 
power through the reacquisition of Metz. . . . France’s population is 
stationary, that of Germany is steadily increasing. In 1870 Germany 
and France had each about thirty-eight million inhabitants. ‘To-day 
France has still thirty-eight millions, while Germany has fifty-two mili- 
ions. Other things being equal, it is hopeless to contend with an enemy 
twice as numerous. Now, this isthe relation which Germany and France 
will eventually bear to each other. 

In the March number of the same journal “-Vir Pacificus ” 
replies to his critics : 

One more point of my dream needs a little consideration. The resti- 
tution of Metz to France is an integral and an indispensable part of the 
whole. . . . Metz and vicinity are part and parcel of the old domain of 
the French language. ‘To put it in plain terms, we took that * glacis ” 
for purely military reasons; from a national point of view it is a heavy 
burden. Merely to get rid of it would be a gain; and to get Germans... 
in exchange for it would be an incalculable gain. . . . But what has 
happened? A number of journals have been hor ror-struck at my dream 
— not for political or military reasons, but for national reasons! .. . 
The very idea of surrendering a piece of land which we had once got into 
our possession appeared abominable to them. Nota word is said of the 
German brothers now drifting away from us, outside the empire! 


The force of these arguments is independent of the fact 
that “Vir Pacificus” advocates the restitution of Metz 
merely as part of his scheme for a general readjustment 
(which it is not necessary here ta describe). For the pres- 
ent purpose it is sufficient to note that an article published 
in a prominent German magazine recognizes four things : 

1. The retention of Metz by Germany is a standing in- 
sult and threat to France. 

2. The object for which Metz was taken has been accom- 
plished ; the motive for keeping it has lost most of its force, 
since Germany, even without Metz, is practically safe against 
a French attack. 

3. Metz is a heavy burden to Germany, and merely to 
get rid of it would be a gain. 

4. It must be given back if Germany and France are 
ever to become reconciled. 

That «a certain number of German newspapers should have 
denounced the mere “dream” of restitution as abominable 
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is not surprising. It is simply another illustration of the 
fact which has been at the bottom of all wars, namely, that 
the violent minority always talks promptly and loud, while 
the peace-loving majority is dumb. The philosophic observer 
knows that the same infinite patience with which the French 
allowed themselves to be tricked into war in 1870 now causes 
the great mass of the Germans to continue staggering under 
their military burdens, and to stand scratching their puzzled 
heads while their jingoes heap abuse on one who tries to show 
them a way to get rid of the load— by restoring Metz. But 
if the infinite patience of the French was “incredible folly,” 
why should the infinite patience of the Germans be called by 
another name ? 

At the same time, this helplessness of the public and the 
consequent exaggerated influence of the violent element are 
facts like any others, to be recognized by one who wishes to 
labor for the public good. It must be kept in view in esti 
mating the chances of acceptance of the present proposal. 
In France, in 1870, there was one man, Thiers, who did not 
share in the general infatuation, who refused to drift with 
the mob, and was courageous enough to brave the taunt of 
having shown the white feather by protesting against the 
declaration of war; and he came near being torn to pieces by 
the populace. Will a man of like sagacity and courage be 
found in Germany to protest against the infatuation which 
causes Metz to be retained? The task is not inviting. Not 
only would he be jeered as having shown the white feather 
(most unjustly, for his would be the very highest courage), 
but he would expose himself to the far graver accusation of 
having placed his country in the same attitude. Well maya 
patriot shrink from such a prospect. Reasonable and well- 
meaning men are apt to be peculiarly sensitive to the coarse- 
ness and injustice of which they would inevitably become the 
objects if they entered on such a mission. What popular 
man would lightly resolve to shock and alienate his friends, 
to disturb all the pleasant relations he has woven around him- 
self, to risk loss of influence and advancement, by advocating a 
measure so contrary to the “drift” of the past twenty-five 
years? If he failed, it would probably be his ruin ; and even 
if he succeeded, it would involve years of arduous and mostly 
thankless labor and expense in arousing the great torpid mass 
of the indifferent and in silencing the blusterers ; and when 
success came and credit was to be given it would probably 
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go to the minister who happened to be at the helm, and whose 
sole merit would consist in having given way to the pressure 
of public opinion. None but a man of considerable popular- 
ity could undertake this propaganda with any chance of suc- 
cess. and all such men have their hands too full of work 
which absorbs all their time. To interrupt a well-established 
work which has grown to be part of his nature, in order to 
enter on a new and startling apostolate in which he would 
for some time be alone, and which, to be successful, would 
¢laim all his time and. attention for several years, is rather 
more than can be expected from an influential man. The 
moment one tries to picture such a campaign, difficulties are 
seen to spring up in all directions. One part of the press, 
after a contemptuous sneer, would ignore the subject as a 
nuisance ; another part would (deliberately or inadvertently, 
it matters not) misrepresent the proposal as purporting the 
restitution of all Alsace-Lorraine. How under these circum- 
stances could the apostle of reconciliation secure even his 
first and fundamental object — to din into the ears of the 
German masses the fact that Metz and vicinity belong to the 
domain of the French language, a fact which, despite all 
assertions to the contrary, the great majority of the Germans 
either do not know or do not appreciate in its full signifi- 
cance? 

But could a man be found courageous enough to proclaim 
that fact from the housetops ; one whose name had a good 
ring in the ears of the people; one of proved and unques- 
tioned patriotism, who had contributed his share to the glory 
of the German name; one whose voice would be sure to 
reach every ear and cause the proposal to become the theme 
of general discussion,— can it be imagined that “ the nation 
of reasoners ” would be unable to perceive in the restitution 
its own manifest advantage? “ Vir Pacificus ” did not men- 
tion the strongest argument, perhaps from fear of wounding 
German pride. It is this: Germany is paralyzed in all her 
movements by the presence of an implacable and ever-watch- 
ful foe by her side. Having entered the ranks of the great 
powers at the eleventh hour, and ambitious to make up for 
the lost centuries, she finds herself doomed to inaction by 
the ever-present necessity of reserving her main strength to 
guard against attack from a quarter in which she has no pos- 
sible chance of further expansion. Of course, even so her 
internal development has been wonderful; but what might 
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her external development have been if the enthusiasm and 
self-confidence inspired by her victories and her unification 
had been available for laying out new fields instead of guard- 
ing the old ones! The partition of the earth is well-nigh 
accomplished, and Germany, with her great surplus of colon- 
ists, has received only three modest slices of Africa and a 
strip of New Guinea, none of them suitable for extensive 
white colonization. She will probably have to stand by to 
see China partitioned among France, Russia, and England. 
Not less has been the paralysis nearer home. The large 
Germania irredenta, as large now as in 1871, with its mill- 
ions of Germans meekly offering their cheeks to the alien 
smiters, is certainly not a flattering monument to German 
statesmanship. 


Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland? 
7 ~ . 7. 7 


So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt! 


seems to have been forgotten in the Herculean labor of fore- 
ing the German language down two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand French throats. Rather than extract an irritating for- 
eign body from her system, Germany declines to add a cubit 
to her stature in flesh of her flesh. Or must we believe that 
the cry for the union of all the brothers of German speech 
was always amere sham? that the mass of the Germans, now 
as in the past, care less for national than for selfish local 
interests ? that the partial union was brought about in 1871, 
not by statesmanship or public spirit, but by mere force of 
circumstances ? 

The reply will of course be made that all this would have 
been exactly the same if Metz had not been taken. Granted; 
but that is no reason why it should continue for a hundred 
years to come. It was fortunate, perhaps, that in 1871 Ger- 
many annexed something in whose restitution she might sub- 
sequently have a means of making amends without injury to 
her own national sentiment. Had Metz not been annexed 
French resentment would be just as great, and there would 
be no means of allaying it except by the restitution of some 
district of German-speaking Alsace-Lorraine, which it would 
be difficult to mark out. Now it is clearly marked out by 
the language boundary. 

Let us picture the effect of the restitution. It is not to be 
expected that the feelings of humiliation and of detestation 
of their conquerors which the French have nourished for 
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twenty-five years will suddenly give place to contentment 
and friendship. On the other hand, it cannot be imagined 
that they would jeopardize the regained district by going to 
war immediately. Especially if the restitution was made in 
1899 or 1900, France would certainly not stop in the midst 
of her preparations for the great fair, to draw upon herself 
the world’s contempt and execration by using the fortress so 
nobly restored to attack the generous enemy. Some years 
will thus certainly pass in peace, during which certain cur- 
rents of popular feeling will make for good. One is the feel- 
ing of chivalry, in which the French are notoriously preémi- 
nent, and which is certain to be deeply touched by the 
generosity shown in making the apology and amends, and in 
foregoing an immense strategic advantage. Another is pride, 
which will be gratified by so substantial a concession, the 
most striking expression of esteem and confidence that Ger- 
many could possibly give to France. Could France have 
the heart to prove to the world that that confidence was mis- 
placed? Pride will hug the regained district to its bosom 
with special affection and be careful not to risk its loss again ; 
it will feel that the “ duty” of revenge (onerous even to the 
proudest) has become less stringent, to say the least. Then 
there will be the memory of the last war, in which the pos- 
session not only of Metz but of all Alsace-Lorraine did not 
prevent the Germans from overrunning France. If a loose 
German confederation could do that when its population was 
about equal to that of France, what assurance is there that a 
firmly united empire could not do it when it has twelve mill- 
ion inhabitants more than France? Again, there is the con- 
sciousness that the last war against Germany, on the most 
frivolous of pretexts, for the purpose of annexing German 
lands (without consulting their inhabitants), was an amazing 
folly, a crime, for which the loss of German-speaking Alsace- 
Lorraine (torn from the German empire some two hundred 
years before by equally wanton wars) is a just and singularly 
appropriate penalty. This is felt by all reflecting Frenchmen 
and openly avowed by some, and self-reproach is a great 
chastener. Lastly, no nation is more sensitive to the opinion 
of the outside world than are the French, and they would find 
itsimply unendurable (especially under the prospect of another 
defeat) that their nation, by renewing the quarrel, should 
earn the name of “ polisson,” after Germany had by the resti- 
tution won the title of the most high-minded of nations. 
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It is probable, therefore, that in a few years, perhaps sur- 
prisingly few, the French, realizing that growls would simply 
render them ridiculous, will have grown accustomed to regard 
the new status as permanent. In the course of events situ- 
ations will certainly arise in which the remembrance of the 
unprecedented act of generosity will be active in softening 
animosities and in making it easier to profit by opportunities 
for combined action. In the daily wear and tear the thought 
of the days of enmity, indissolubly connected with the 
remembrance of the apology and amends, will become less 
and less bitter, while the day of restitution will become more 
and more glorified in the memory of both nations. 

That day will be a veritable convalescence to the German 
nation. Freed from the nightmare of war that oppressed 
her, she will then at last be able to devote her whole strength 
to the task on which her heart is set — to regaining the preémi- 
nence in Europe which she possessed in the days of Guten- 
berg (the five-hundredth anniversary of whose birth is to be 
celebrated in 1897). Then at last will the Fatherland, in 
her international transactions, especially in her attitude 
toward oppressed nations, be able to act on the good old Ger- 
man motto: “ Thue recht und scheue Niemanden.” 

And why should not then her dream of a colonial empire 
be realized? France has more colonies than she can manage. 
Having no colonists of her own to spare, she would have to 
people her vast protectorates with foreigners, who would 
presently declare their independence. Madagascar in Ger- 
man hands would soon have a numerous white population. 
At present it is totally beyond Germany’s reach; but should 
the two nations become reconciled, it seems not improbable 
that France, having at her door in Morocco an incomparably 
more convenient field, might get rid of remote Madagascar to 
Germany for a consideration, all the more readily because 
nothing in the world could vex England more. Of course 
this bargain must come after the restitution of Metz, which 
must be entirely unconditional. The noblest act in history 
must not be sullied by sordid haggling over prices. 

Above all, the restitution will be the most effectual means 
of attaching the German-speaking Alsace-Lorrainers to Ger- 
many. Mr. Jean Heimweh is at a loss to understand how 
this can be brought about. First, by making language the 
test of nationality, the fact of their speaking German will 
be emphasized to them and to the world, and they will be 
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more apt to ask themselves, “ Might it be true, after all, that 
we are ‘ Dietsch,’! seeing that we speak ‘ Dietsch’?” Second, 
the reconciliation will take away their last hope of being re- 
united to France, and as instinct prompts every human being 
to ascribe to himself some nationality, they will have no 
choice but to look on Germany as their country. Third, as 
the act of voluntary restitution will make the German name 
the most honored in the world, they will be anxious to claim 
that name so as to share the honor. Lastly, if they retain 
any love for France, it will no longer be compatible with 
aversion to Germany, since the two nations-will be friends. 
And when the German-speaking districts are reconciled to 
German rule the last pretext for enmity between the two 
nations will have vanished, for the main ground by which the 
French justify their schemes for reconquest is the desire of 
the Alsace-Lorrainers to be reunited to France. Especially 
will this be the case because then the Alsace-Lorrainers resi- 
dent in Paris, who are the principal fomenters of the agita- 
tion for revenge, will have lost the text for their discourses. 
Every true German must grow sick at heart to think that 
the land he adores is detested by 1,300,000 German-speaking 
citizens, who for the last twenty-five years had to be kept in 
the empire by force. To convert them from bitter enemies 
into fervent patriots, —is not that an object for which almost 
any price seems too cheap? Andif that object can be gained 
by getting rid of Metz, and thus winning the friendship of 
Germany's most powerful neighbor, would it not be incredi- 
ble folly to continue carrying that “ heavy burden ”? 

The two articles by « Vir Pacificus ” may be the shadows 
of coming events. It may be that the sober men of Ger- 
many are beginning to doubt whether the policy of running 

race with France in increasing the war budget is really so 
very wise ; whether that money might not be more profitably 
spert on the navy and the colonies ; whether Germany’s intel- 
lectual and military position is compatible with her attitude 
of paralysis in matters where humane and manly action is 
called for; and whether the prospect of twenty-five years 
more of such paralysis is very cheering. Perhaps the ‘tech- 
nical question whether Alsace-Lorraine is a fit matter for 
arbitration is beginning to appear less important to them 
than the question as to what common sense requires. Perhaps 
those who point out an opportunity to be noble and wise 





1 The Alsatian pronunciation of the word Deutsch, 
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above all nations, and to unite all brothers of German tongue, 
may seem to them better counsellors than those who harp on 
technical rights to certain clods of earth inhabited by aliens, 
who turn down every noble idea with the reply, * We find 
our satisfaction in being mean,” —the spiritual progeny of 
those who bragged before Jena and afterward fawned on 
Napoleon at Erfurt and Dresden. Perhaps the sober men 
are inquiring whether patriotism or treaties or any legal 
maxims whatever have any other sanction than the increase 
of human happiness. Having had occasion to become ac- 
quainted with the sons and daughters of the noble nation to 
the west of them, and finding that no treachery is to be 
apprehended from them individually, — that Frenchmen, too, 
love life and peace and order and reason, and occasionally 
admit that they have acted foolishly, —- they may be led to 
inquire why the aggregate of these amiable persons could 
under no circumstances be trusted to keep the peace. Solicit- 
ous for their country’s good name, the true German patriots 
are perhaps questioning whether there be really much honor in 
keeping two hundred and fifty thousand Frenchmen virtual 
prisoners. If so, they must perceive that it is the victor’s 
duty to make the first advances toward reconciliation ; that 
reconciliation is not possible if distrust continues; that the 
tremendous fortress of Metz, on French-speaking territory, 
is the very embodiment of distrust; and that therefore the 
restitution of that fortress to France is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to reconciliation. “ Vir Pacificus” thinks this an 
absolutely essential part of his scheme. Presently he may 
come to think it the only essential part. 
Be noble, my Fatherland ! 





THE NEW OLD PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


BY 8S. P. COLBURN. 


The command enunciated centuries ago by the Delphic 
Oracle to man to master a knowledge of self has passed into 
a proverb. Yet who has solved the riddle? “Man” is a 
Sanscrit word meaning “to think,” and the proverb itself 
shows that it is a demand, made consciously or unconsciously 
by this very man or thinker, who has for his expression 
and use the human form. Has not every thoughtful person, 
at one time or another, on seeing his reflection in a mirror, 
suddenly stopped and, intently looking at this image or reflec- 
tion, questioned who and what it was, whence it came and 
whither it tended, and looking still more closely into those 
reflected eyes — the real ones, called “ the windows of the soul” 
— has seen heights and depths which could not be measured. 

What is this thing, imprisoned in these bodies of ours, 
looking out of its windows with sadness and questionings 
unutterable? Did it come of its own free will to gain 
experience and knowledge upon the stage of objective life, 
or was it compelled? What is its mission and what its 
goal? These questions have been asked in all ages by the 
many or the few, with one answer and another. In our own 
time materialism says that man, who has builded great water 
palaces and harnessed with bands of iron that huge puffing 
and screaming monster called steam, and compelled it, 
though with many mutterings of anger and remonstrance, to 
plough the great waters, bearing his heavy burden from land 
to land; who has riddled continents with lines of steel, over 
which this monster, with its long train of living freight and 
one fiery eye, runs swiftly, patiently, and obedient to the 
master mind which directs; that man, who has girdled the 
earth with lightning and sends his messages under oceans and 
across continents at will; who has with his piercing eagle 
vision measured distances from star to star, of such appalling 
magnitude that the strongest imagination is paralyzed in its 
effort to follow the footsteps of the builder of space illimit- 
able, of suns and worlds without number, — materialism 
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says this vision, this thought and will, are of the earth, 
earthy, builded of dust and to dust returning. The Church 
goes further and declares that with the first breath of the new- 
born child the “spirit of God ” enters therein, and when the 
last breath is taken at the hour of death, it says “ Dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes,” but the spirit returns to God who gave 
it, that He may give to one eternal life in paradise, and to 
another of the same household eternal life in anguish untold. 

Spiritualism proclaims with ringing voice, “There is no 
such thing as ‘death,’” that which seems so is but another 
form of life, and the solid rock or wood upon which we 
stand is pulsing with life, if only our eyes were educated to 
see it. Moreover, it declares, with no uncertain sound, that 
there are those who long since laid aside the material body, 
yet they “thank the great Father that they may come to 
this little planet that men have named the earth, and reach 
down their hands to those who are looking up and asking for 
help;” and it prophesies that the new religion, which is to 
be world-wide, will not be called spiritualism, nor by any 
name known to the so-called religious world. 

A week of years passed and the word theosophy was 
spoken. Another week of years, and nature herself, for 
very gladness, had carried that word on the wings of the 
wind to every country on our globe, and in every country 
men and women who have been seeing their reflection in the 
mirror and in the faces of others, and asking, Whence and 
whither? are forming themselves into classes or societies to 
study theosophy. What means this little word that 
carries with it such marvellous power or influence? It is 
derived from two Greek words, theos, sophie, meaning divine 
wisdom, or wisdom like that which is possessed by the gods, 
and the root wisdom, from which all philosophies, religions, 
and sciences have sprung, and to which I will add one 
science by name, since it is so little known to the western 
world, — the science of life. 

What message does this theosophy bring to us ‘of the nine- 
teenth-century civilization? Is there anything that we can 
learn from the wisdom religion of the ancients? Does it 
answer the questions the human heart is forever asking ? 
Does it explain the inequalities in the condition and develop- 
ment of humanity more reasonably and more hopefully than 
the creeds and isms of the day ? 

. First of all, it predicates three fundamental propositions. 
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The first one is that there is a universal, omnipresent, 
boundless, and continuous principle from which all manifesta- 
tion springs and to which it returns. 

Second, the universality of periodicity, as the coming and 
going of the seasons, day and night, the flow and ebb of the 
tides, life and death, ete. 

Third, the oneness of all life, running unbroken from 
God to man, from man to the lowest form of life that is 
known. With the understanding of the oneness of life 
comes the knowledge of universal brotherhood and the effort 
to make it a living factor in each individual, every-day life, 
and this is the very first aim and object of the Theosophical 
Society. It brings to us the message that we are of a seven- 
fold nature, like the seven colors of the rainbow or the 
seven tones in music; the first fold or principle being the 
lowest or most material, the physical body, 

The second is called the astral body, astral meaning starry 
or luminous, or linga saviva, the pattern upon which the 
physical body is moulded. This is the perfect double or 
counterpart of the physical body, and it is this form which is 
often seen by clairvoyants. Death means for this form 
just what it does for its material counterpart, — disintegration 
and decay ; but the particles thus set free return to their own 
plane of life, ready for continued service. 

The third fold or principle is pranavitality or the life prin- 
ciple, and the linga saviva is the bridge over which it is con- 
veyed to every atom of the living organism, whether it be 
man, animal, or plant. 

The fourth fold or principle is the seat of all the desires, 
passions, emotions, sensations, etc., but it has no form or 
body until after death, when it is clothed with astral matter. 
It is then called kama rupa, kama meaning desire, and rupa, 
form, desire form, or animal soul. This form has more or 
less power but little sense, and lives longer or shorter in kama 
loka, or desire world, according to the tendencies generated 
and cultivated during the just-closed earthly life. It often 
manifests in seance rooms, and goes wherever it is attracted 
by like qualities in others. These four folds or principles 
are called the lower quaternary and are those which we have 
in common with the animals. 

The three remaining principles are called the “ Higher 
Triad,” and these unite us with the gods and the “one uni- 
versal soul,” 
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The first of these, following the above order, is the fifth 
fold, called manas, not mind, because it includes all that 
the western world understands by “ mind ” and much more. 

The sixth fold or principle is buddhi, the vehicle or 
bridge connecting the seventh, the highest of all, with 
manas the fifth, as the linga saviva connects the life prin- 
ciple with the physical body. These two principles, the 
fifth and the sixth, in close union, become the individual, or 
the thinker— the real self-concious J. 

Now manag is dual on this plane of life and informs to 
some extent the four lower principles, and in that union it is 
called the personality, and this person is the garment which 
the real actor in the great drama of evolving life wears dur- 
ing one scene upon the stage of objective life. He then 
retires for a period of rest and change of costume, and again 
reappears in another age and character to perform his part 
once more in the ever-changing scenes of the everlasting 
drama. 

And this is what theosophists mean when they say “he is 
dead.” The actor, the thinker, the individual, can never die, 
neither is he born. 

The seventh fold or principle of our nature is called “ the 
higher self,” or atma, the inseparable ray of the universal 
or one soul.” This ray, instead of being divided up into 
innumerable rays, one ray belonging to each individual, is 
one, like the sunlight shining through clear glass, but has the 
appearance of being divided as the sunlight has when shining 
through glass of many colors and shades of coloring. 

The individuals through which the ray from the one soul 
is gaining experience in the worlds of form and matter may 
be likened to the sun ray shining through the colored glass. 
When it has shone or been through the seven primary colors 
and every shading of every color on every plane of his seven 
fold nature, the colors will again unite in the white, and this 
individual, who has gained all knowledge, wisdom, and power 
known to men or gods, will return to the source from 
whence it came, the “universal or one soul,” carrying 
within its consciousness all the remembered past. 

Now as this individual or thinker through which the ray 
from the one soul gains its experience had already gathered 
all that was possible in the lower forms and kingdoms of 
nature, the human form was evolved for his continued use; 
and just here, under the laws of reincarnation and karma, is 
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explained the reason for the inequalities, suffering, and sin in 
human life. 

As the thinker, working through the body, which is his 
garment, machine, and instrument, and which responds more 
or less readily to his thought, gains experience in a certain 
phase of life, he withdraws his presence, and men say, “ He 
is dead ;” but he is just taking a rest from the toils and dis- 
cords of life, in a state of bliss surpassing our imagination, 
where he assimilates, as I may say, the results of his just- 
ended earthly career and continues his interest and effort in 
all those pursuits which belong to the plane of the thinker, 
such as music, painting, poetry, philosophy, ete. This state 
is called devachan, and the period for remaining there varies, 
but is said to be from ten to fifteen hundred years. Then 
nature provides another infant body, and the thinker returns 
to earth to play another part upon the stage of objective or 
material life; and in this connection I will speak of that 
other law just referred to, karma, which operates in determin- 
ing the condition into which this child is born. 

Every thought, as well as every word and action, is both 
cause and effect ; so his life will be in those surroundings 
and in accordance with the causes set in motion during his 
previous life and other lives which preceded that; or, in 
other and more familiar terms, the harvest must be of the 
same nature as the seed that was sown and reaped upon the 
same field. 

Karma is a Sanscrit word which has been adopted by 
all theosophists because there is no word or phrase in the 
English language which conveys the same idea. 

It is the law of action and reaction, cause and effect, not 
only upon this physical field of life, but also upon the field 
of each of the seven principles which make up that complex 
being called man. 

Now the fields of action of these different principles are 
not separate and distinct like cities and towns, neither are 
they like an apartment house, one above another, although 
they are superior and inferior, but they are interblended and 
interwoven like the colors of the rainbow, or like the gases 
of which the air that we breathe is composed. Yet each has 
its own sphere and methods of action, and each acts and 
reacts upon the other, but, generally speaking, this is uncon- 
scious action. 

Now when a person begins the study of karma, or action 
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and reaction, in the light of theosophy, and learns that 
every thought is a living entity for good or for evil, for help 
or for hindrance, he will begin also to control them as the 
horseman controls his unruly steed, with bit and bridle, of 
his determined will, and send out only such as will help 
himself and others to climb the steep mountain of knowledge 
whose summit leads out of rebirth upon the planes of Christ- 
like self-sacrifice, with Christlike power, to aid those who 
are already struggling upward, as well as those whose hear- 
ing is not yet attuned to the silvery voice of the thinker 
bidding them come up higher. 

These great souls, called masters, who live upon these 
higher levels are not gods, without knowledge of the 
weaknesses, temptations, and suffering in human life, but 
verily and truly our elder brothers, whose feet have trodden 
the same weary way, whose hearts have rejoiced in the 
pleasure of living and again have throbbed with anguish 
unspeakable, but by steadfast, unwavering purpose and 
unswerving, indomitable will they have transmuted the 
base metals of their nature, iron, lead, and brass, or the 
desires, passions, and emotions of the animal soul, into the 
priceless gems and pure gold of love, compassion, and power 
divine, and stand living realities of that old-time, much- 
ridiculed science, alchemy. And, thank God, what man has 
done, man can do. 





THE PLEA OF LABOR FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF A RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 


‘*What justice is there in this, that a nobleman, a goldsmith, a banker, or any 
other man, that either does nothing at all, or at best is employed in things that are of 
no use to the public, should live in greatluxury and splendor upon what is so ill 
acquired; and a mean man, & carter, a smith, or a pe hman, that works harder 
even than the beasts themselves, and is employed in labors so necessary that no 
commonwealth could hold out a year without them, can only earn so poor a liveli- 
hood, and must lead so miserable a life, tliat the condition of the beasts is much bet- 
ter than theirs? ” — Sir Thomas More. 

**Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of God, if ever He had a 
chosen people, whose breasts He has made His peculiar deposit for substantial and 
genuine virtue.” — Thomas Jefferson, 


The complaints of the day-laborer do not often find their 
way into print, except as they are imagined by some sympa- 
thetic writer of another class of society. This is especially 
true of the farm-hand in America and of the peasant in 
Europe. They carry their heavy burden scarcely knowing 
why, and their own case against their fellows remains usu- 
ally inarticulate. But now, at last, a Russian peasant has 
felt himself charged with the mission of protesting, in the 
name of his fellow-workers, against the oppression of the 
upper classes. His name is Timothy Michailovitch Bonda- 
reff, and he is a mowjik (peasant) of Manoussinsk in Siberia, 
where he has a little house of his own. Until he was seven- 
and-thirty he was a serf on the estate of a landed proprietor 
of the Don. His master made him enlist as a soldier, — a 
fate which all peasants dread, —but finally he was allowed 
to settle in Siberia. Although he is sixty-five years old, he 
an do two men’s work, and can support thirty people by his 
labor. He has a right therefore, he says, to rank as a gen- 
eral among laborers ; he should sit at the same seat as a gen- 
eral.! Nay, a general should remain standing before him. 
“ Why?” the reader will ask in alarm. “Because the gen- 
eral eats bread produced by my labor, while the converse is 
not true.” His book is entitled “ Work, According to the 
Bible.”? It is really a petition to the educated classes, and, 
as I know of no more imperative duty than that of forward- 


1 The title of “ general” is given in Russia to those who are far advanced in all the 
higher careers. 





2“ Le Travail selon la Bible.” Paris: C. Marpon & E. Flammarion, publishers. 
8h 
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ing a petition to its address, I have undertaken to give an 
abstract of its contents, and I do it the more readily as it 
contains a great deal of truth, expressed with sincerity and 
force and marked by considerable eloquence and humor. 

“TI write,” says the author, “in the name of all tillers 
of the soil and against all those, whoever they may be, who 
do not produce the bread which they eat by the labor of their 
hands.” The human race is divided into two classes, he 
continues (I shall continue to paraphrase his words), — 
the rich, plentifully supplied with dainty food and fine 
raiment, and the poor, worn out with hard labor, standing 
in rags at the threshold, humble and sad. “ Why,” I ask my 
comrades, “ why do we hold our peace before them like the 
beasts of the field?” I feel an unseen and mysterious hand 
impelling me to write, and I take up my pen in spite of 
myself. Heaven has marked me out to seal with my blood 
and bathe with my tears the truth which I preach. Per- 
chance after my death the commandment which I pro- 
claim will be accepted. Nay, I cannot believe otherwise. 

How many millions of men since the creation have been 
trodden upon by you, masters of the world! An angel could 
not submit to such treatment, and I, who am a man, have 
been at fault in submitting in silence so long. Often have I 
wished to speak forth in peace and quietness, but as soon as 
I begin to write my heart is so kindled that I forget my 
resolutions. 

Adam had hoped by eating of the tree of life to be 
able to live without work, but God cast him forth from 
the Garden of Eden and pronounced this judgment against 
him, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou knead (sic) 
thy bread.” This is the first, the fundaniental command- 
ment. What shall we say of those who wish to live with 
white hands under umbrellas and all their lives eat the 
bread of others’ labors? We, the tillers of the soil, are near 
the tree of life, but you, who flee from labor, are near the tree 
of death. All the food that you eat, O upper classes, is 
produced by our toil. We nourish you as a father does his 
children. The tiller of the soil is your father. Before you 
sit down to your meals you should give thanks to him. 
If God sent you food as He sent manna to the children 
of Israel you would do well to give thanks to Him: but 
as you receive it from our hands you should give us thanks, 
who nourish you as if you were infants or sick people. 
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Did Adam try to place his punishment on others’ shoul- 
ders, as many now do who think it a crime to take from 
another a wisp of straw or a grain of wheat, but who do not 
consider it a crime to take and eat the bread of others’ 
labor which is served at their table? Adam accepted his 
penalty and was absolved. And thou, upper class, branch of 
the same trunk from which we spring, why dost thou refuse 
to submit and yet eatest thrice every day? They often 
arrest thieves in the world; but these culprits are rather 
rogues than thieves.. I have laid hands on the real thief 
who has robbed God and the Church. He has stolen the 
primal commandment which belongs to us who till the 
fields. I will point him out. It is he who does not 
produce his bread with his own hands and eats the fruit of 
others’ toil. Seize him and lead him away to judgment. 
All erimes such as robberies, murders, frauds, and the 
like, arise from the fact that this commandment is hidden 
from men. The rich do all they can to avoid working 
with their hands, and the poor to rid themselves of the 
necessity. The poor man says, “ There is such an one who 
can live on others’ labor; why should not I?” And he 
kills, steals, and cheats in consequence. Behold now what 
harm can be done by white hands, and what good grimy 
hands can make gush forth from the earth! You spread out 
before the laborer the idleness of your life, and thus 
take away the force from his hands. Your way of living is 
for us the most cruel of offences and a shame withal. - You 
are a hundredfold more wise and learned than I am, and for 
that reason you take my bread. But because you are wise 
you ought rather to have pity on me who am weak. It 
is aid, * Love thy neighbor as thyself.” I am your neighbor, 
and you are mine. Why are we coarse and untaught? 
Because we produce our own bread and yours too. Have we 
any time to study and educate ourselves? You have stolen 
our brains as well as our bread, by trickery and violence. 

How blind thou art, O wise man; thou that readest the 
Scriptures and seest not the way in which thou mightest free 
thyself and the flock committed to thee from the burden of 
sin. Thy blindness is like unto that of Balaam, who, astride 
his ass, saw not the angel of God, armed with a sword of 
fire, standing in the way before him. Thou art Balaam ; | 
am the ass, and thou hast ridden upon my back from child- 
hood. 
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Why did not God prescribe to Adam, as penance, some act 
of recognized merit, such as fasting, prayer, the sacraments, 
but only work, which men look down upon? And what 
punishment did He lay upon the woman? He said to Eve, 
“In sorrow shalt thou bring forth children.” This penance 
is fulfilled to the letter by woman, and no attempt is made 
to conceal its meaning. The Czarina and the peasant’s wife 
undergo their fate alike. If a woman of rank should say: 
“T have no time to have children; I have more important 
business; if I devote my attention to maternal duties, 
society would lose more than it would gain; I will hire 
another woman to have a child for me,” would the child be 
hers? Nay, it would belong still to its own mother. And 
so it is of bread; the title to it cannot be bought, for it 
remains the property of him who produced it. Some women 
take poison to kill their children before they are born, and 
some even make way with them after. What punishment 
do they deserve? The same which should be meted out to 
men who do not produce their own bread. Now, why do 
women who accomplish their penance have to work besides ? 
Because they have to do the work of the men who are idle. 

My book is summed up in two questions: 1. Why, 
according to the first commandment, do you not labor to pro- 
duce the bread that you eat? 2. Why in your books 
are the cultivation of the soil and the cultivator not only 
not regarded with favor, but, on the contrary, treated with 
the greatest contempt ? 

Throughout the world arise complaints against God. If 
God’s mercy is infinite, whence comes the misery of the 
poor? But is it God’s fault if we have rejected His law, 
which, if observed, would reéstablish equality among men? 

-If all men knew this law they would hasten, as if driven by 
hunger or thirst, to fulfil it. If man could but penetrate 
into the profound mysteries of nature, he would not say, 
“Give me bread,” but “Take of my bread,” and no one 
would wish to eat the bread of others’ toil. “But,” you 
say, “ there are many persons employed in factories in large 
cities. Where would you find land for so many?” Could 
you not build mills in the country, so that men could work 
alternately in the fields and in the workshop? That would 
be easy to arrange. 

We should only give bread to women who fulfil God’s 
command to bear children, to old men who have finished 
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their life’s work, to the infirm, and to children who will in 
time be called upon to labor. 

Make haste to teach the child the first commandment, 
however noble his family may be. Show him by your exam- 
ple how to produce his bread. Then, if misfortune comes 
upon him, he will not sigh; he will throw himself eagerly 
into the labor of tilling the soil. “ For a long time,” will 
he ery, “have I wished to work, but I have not had the 
strength to resist fortune; to-day | thank God for having 
delivered me from this. heavy burden, which made me fall 
into sin,” and rolling up his sleeves, he will take the plough, 
already familiar to him, and go singing to his task. 

Enforce this law, that no one should eat the bread of 
others’ labor, and men will draw nearer to each other. I 
often hear that they wish to unite men in one religion. 
Found religion upon the only primal law, without adding to 
it, and soon the world will be united. You cannot realize 
your dream otherwise. 

“ But,” you will say, “ our ancestors worked and have left 
us what they earned.” Why then am I not rich? My 
ancestors were all honest working men. Where is the result 
of their toil? What robber has stolen our fortune? Tell 
me truly, O rich man, whence came your treasures ? 

All your precious labor, for which you pay each other so 
generously, is naught beside ours. The treasures which fill 
your houses have no value beside the bread in our barns. 
All your great wisdom is weak beside our little wits. Your 
millions are miserable beside our little possessions. Other 
work is indeed praiseworthy, but only after bread, that is, 
when one has fed himself with bread produced by his own 
hands. 

The rich man excuses himself thus: “I give money to - 
people so that they may work for me, and it is a good action 
on my part for which God will reward me. How could they 
earn money without me?” I answer: «“ You are claiming 
to help men by the fruit of their own labor. Who earned 
the money that you are spending? Why, the laborers 
themselves.” Money makes men blind and mad. «I pay for 
my bread,” is your only answer. Sometimes I go two months 
without a single one of your pennies, and yet I have enough 
to eat. But if you went two months without my bread, 
what kind of song would you sing? Now tell me, reader, 
which one of us is dependent on the other? Which of us is 
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entitled to the head of the table? Is it not I? Why, then, 
have you taken it? Make a good defence for yourself or 
stop eating our bread. Cultivate an acre of land and then 
sit down at the table. Before you pass on the merits of my 
book, O reader, I beseech of you not to eat of our bread for 
two days. But no; in an hour you will again stretch out 
your hand to our tree of life, forbidden to you, — I mean the 
bread produced by others’ toil. If you despise us why do you 
eat our bread? If I were wise and learned as you are 
I should always eat money. 

The peasants with their little children swarm in the fields 
like bees, but the upper classes are the drones who buzz 
about and eat the fruit of others’ labor. The bees cut 
the drones’ wings in order that they shall not eat their 
honey. Your turn has come, parasites, and we have cut 
your wings so that you may not eat the bread of our labor. 
I know that you will go on eating it, but when you carry it 
to your mouth your conscience will take you by the throat, 
and nothing will deliver you from its grasp. We must 
persuade people by good advice, but never by force. We 
should print these, our counsels, in primers and prayer 
books, charge the clergy of all nations and religions to 
preach the doctrine and to point out the merits of him 
who executes scrupulously the primal law of God, and the 
shortcomings of him who shamefully avoids compliance 
with it. 

Labor includes love, which is therefore a secondary 
virtue, but love does not include labor. Love is hidden 
in work; work is the house that love lives in. 

It is impossible to explain to the world this law of 
labor which I have learnt for myself. I feel this law through 
my whole being. You cannot see as I do how in a 
few days this law could bind all men in one belief, one 
church, one love, for it is the principle underlying all 
virtues. You would gain, O upper classes, if you held the 
head of virtue; but you hold its tail,—and by its tail 
I mean love. Love inspires in you words and not actions. 
Why? Because money has blinded you, and you cannot tell 
the head from the tail. We are poor by your riches, and you 
rich by our poverty. O rich men, have merey upon us! 
How many thousands of years you have been galloping 
on our backs like a runaway horse! You have long since 
torn us flesh from bone. The bread that you eat is our 
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body ; the wine that you drink is our blood. There is 
nothing more wicked, more infamous, than bread produced 
by others’ labor; nothing more holy, more salutary, than the 
bread of one’s own toil. And yet, nevertheless, you load men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, and you yourselves touch 
them not with one of your fingers. 

Have pity on us, O upper classes ; do not blot out my 
words. If they are contrary to law, make me to perish, but 
let my book be kept in the archives of state with the most 
precious documents. At some future day a man may be 
found just enough to publish it. May I die, if only the 
millions of tillers of the soil who will live after me obtain 
some relief from their labors. 

I shall direct my son to bury me in the soil which, culti- 
vated by my arms, has furnished my daily bread. On my 
grave till the end of time they will harvest bread. This is 
the monument that I prefer to all others. 

And now, my readers, farewell until we meet again, if not 
in this world, in the other. I trust that by your eloquence 
and skill you will justify yourselves before God better than 
I could do it for you. 


Such is the plea of the peasant Bondareff. I do not see 
how any c@nscientious man who reads it and knows that he 
himself is to a greater or less extent “ eating the bread of 
others’ labor,” can fail to take his words to heart. Is there 
truth in them or is there not? Is it not a fact that this 
day, this hour, working men are wearing themselves out in 
all parts of the earth for us? Coolies are at work preparing 
our tea in the fields of China; fellaheen in the Delta, 
negroes on Southern plantations are toiling from sunrise to 
sunset to provide us with cotton; farmers in the West are, 
with the sweat of their brows, watering the broad prairies 
that give us the staff of life; factory hands in Great Britain 
und Germany and France, as well as here at home, are lead- 
ing cheerless, steam-driven lives to supply us with luxuries ; 
miners in Pennsylvania and Colorado and Cornwall are 
robbed of the light of day that we may have comfort or 
pleasure. These are all laboring for us (I do not speak of 
those of the higher ranks of society who may be also work- 
' 4ng for us, for they are amply repaid and have no grievance), 
these are all laboring for us. How can we avoid the ques- 
tion, What are we doing for them? 
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And, first of all, Bondareff is clearly right when he says 
that money makes men blind. We cannot discharge our 
duty to others by the payment of money, except where the 
money was earned by the useful and not overpaid labor of 
the person who spends it. In that one case the money fairly 
represents the labor of its owner, and he is entitled to dis- 
pose of it as if it were his labor. He is really giving work 
for its equivalent, and his money is confined to its legitimate 
function of facilitating the exchange of the products of labor. 
In all other cases, however, where the money spent was not 
fairly earned by the spender, but came from gift, speculation, 
exorbitant pay, or as the reward of useless or harmful work, 
money loses the moral foundation which justifies its use, and 
becomes simply the means of providing a substitute. [! paya 
man a dollar and a half of such money, and I merely author- 
ize him to employ a third person to do a day’s work; that 
third person is my substitute, and I only enter into the 
transaction as a man of straw, although I take all the benefit 
of it to myself. Such payments of money are not an equiva- 
lent — moving from me — for what I receive. I am put into 
the world, say for seventy years, to do my share of the work 
of the world. I am sent as one of the crew to man her, and 
I can lay no claim to being treated as a first-cabin passenger. 
When I render an account of my passage, and am asked 
what I did to help the world along, can I say that I provided 
substitutes ? Can such a plea be proffered to the Creator? 
Can it be accepted in the forum of conscience? 

We are morally bound, therefore, to give a quid pro quo 
in work and not in money for all that we receive from the 
laboring masses who toil for us. We must keep our balance 
of account with them and with the world at large in our 
favor. Weare bound by every moral consideration to give 
as much as we get. Now, there are two ways to retain a 
balance in our favor: one is to keep down the debit side of 
the account, and the other is to increase the credit. We can 
keep down the debit side by taking as little as possible from 
others, by making as little use as possible of their labor, by 
dispensing with luxuries and by leading a temperate and 
frugal life. On the other hand, we can increase the credit 
side by being as useful to others as possible, and especially 
to those who need our help the most — the toiling classes. 
Above all we should choose a useful calling for ourselves 
and for those for whom we have the privilege of choosing. 
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Opinions will differ widely about the usefulness of any 
particular career, and every occupation will have its sup- 
porters and opponents. No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down, such as Bondareff’s when he insists that we all should 
be farmers. A farmer’s work is not always useful. Near 
my home there are many fields of rye where the ploughman 
and reaper can be seen.in the properseason doing their work, 
and yet they know not while they toil whether the ripened 
grain will go into the loaf of bread or into the whiskey bottle. 
Neither can we draw any fine distinction as some do between 
manual and intellectual labor. Is the printer a manual 
laborer? And if so, are not the typewriter and the copyist? 
If we answer “yes,” we must then also include the author 
who writes out his own manuscript, and the bookkeeper and 
the clerk. And how shall we classify the dentist? No; the 
true distinction is between useful work, and work which is 
useless or worse than useless. The usefulness must largely 
be left to each man’s conscience ; but one thing we must 
insist upon, and that is, that in estimating the usefulness he 
should disregard its market value. The fact that people are 
ready to pay for work is no proof of its usefulness. Nothing 
is too foolish or wicked to claim its price in this world ; and 
many of the most approved occupations will not bear the 
examination of an unprejudiced mind. 

In a society of natural tastes, and in which money was 
spent by those only who fairly earned it, the willingness of 
men to pay for a service might indeed justify such service, 
and the price that they would be ready to pay would bea 
just price, for they would know the value of money. But so 
soon as men begin to spend money earned by others, they 
lose all sense of its value, and they can no longer measure 
the value of labor. Then it is that they pay their thousands 
for tulip bulbs, give salaries to court fools, and waste their 
substance on all kinds of absurdities. It is to accumu- 
lations of wealth in the hands of those who did not earn it 
that the leading men in our professions, in finance, in busi- 
ness often owe their swollen incomes. I know of only one 
professional man whose pay is fixed by those who have a right 
to fix it, viz., the walking delegate, when he represents a use- 
ful trade and no undue influence is exerted on those who 
supporthim. He gets his money directly from those who hon- 
estly earn their bread, who know the value of their money, 
and are satisfied with the services rendered to them in return. 
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Yet 1 cannot altogether set aside Bondareff’s preference 
for agriculture. It is after all the most necessary of all 
occupations, the foundation of them all, and the source of 
our very existence. I cannot but believe with Jefferson 
that those who labor in the earth are the chosen people 
of God. There is much to be said, too, in favor of the 
Russian peasant’s plan of establishing manufactories in the 
country where the factory hand would be near his base of 
supplies, and where the unemployed could cultivate the soil. 
Everything useful — food, raw material —all comes from 
the country. How foolish it is to attract the population into 
cities where all their supplies have to be sent after them! 

Neither, in considering the difference between manual 
and mental labor, can I disregard the argument drawn from 
nature, that every man has brains and hands and was clearly 
intended to work with both. The folly of those otherwise 
useless athletic exercises which are necessary to keep men 
of sedentary life in health is evident when we consider how 
much useful work they could perform and attain the same 
end incidentally. Furthermore in deciding between the 
merits of labor with the hand or with the head, we must 
remember that as society is now organized a very large 
share of intellectual work is devoted to the task of outwitting 
competitors, of speculating in values, of securing and pro- 
tecting unjust privileges and of reaping their fruits, and 
that a comparatively small proportion is of any direct benefit 
to the masses of the people. The brains which manage the 
machine of business with its mainspring in Wall Street 
are less occupied with the problem of meeting the wants of 
mankind than with that of living on other people’s labor. 
Even if we admit that business is honest in the ordinary 
sense of the term and free from fraud, misrepresentation, 
adulteration, and perjury (which it is not), it is difficult for 
a scrupulous man to find within its system a career which 
will permit him so to work with his head as to satisfy the 
demands of his conscience. As for the higher planes of 
intellectual work, — philosophy, poetry, music, art, — there is 
something repugnant to any nice mind in the idea of dispos- 
ing of the products of such labor for money. To write 
a poem wrung from the heart by the death of a friend 
and then sell it over the counter for cash,—could anything 
but the stern facts of every-day history make us believe that 
such things are possible? If all work of this kind 
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were done gratis, it is true that our artists and sages would 
be obliged to support themselves by other labor, and it is not 
likely that many of them could live in luxury. I am 
confident, however, that they would not lose by the change ; 
nor can I bring myself to believe that Homer, feeling 
his way on the sands of the sounding Agean, or Walt 
Whitman in his Camden garret, was a less dignified figure 
than Virgil growing rich at the court of Augustus, or 
Lord Tennyson on his estate at Aldworth. One thing 
remains to be said about brain work: much of it requires very 
little brains. A skilled mechanic uses his mind far more 
than many a clerk or small tradesman. If anyone supposes 
that cabinetmaking, plumbing, or marble-cutting requires 
intellect of a low order, let him try his hand at it himself. 

But when you have begun to lead a useful life, and to 
dispense as much as possible with the labor of others, in 
short, when you have taken steps to assure a balance in your 
favor in the book of your life, you have only made your per- 
sonal contribution to the welfare of society. What can be 
done to bring others into the same way of living? Are they 
to be frightened into it by dynamite bombs, or shall we pass 
laws in our legislatures, and make men act as they should by 
means of deputy sheriffs and policemen? Here again Bon- 
dareff’s policy is the only true one. “ We must persuade 
people by good advice, but never by force.” It is the public 
conscience that must be reached. A public opinion must be 
created which will make it infamous for a man to get more 
than he gives. Such a public opinion would sap the founda- 
tion of all monopolies, including that of land, and of all spec- 
ulation, for the only object of monopoly and speculation is 
to live on others’ labor; and if such a life became disrepu- 
table, men would cease to make it their aim. Public opinion 
is all-powerful, and it could overthrow this twin hydra just as 
it has done away with the stake as an instrument of religious 
persuasion, and the duel as a means of healing wounded 
honor. That a public opinion of this kind can be created 
there can be no doubt, for it would be only the expression of 
a truth which is becoming visible to more and more of us 
every day, namely, that it is a great wrong to reap our broth- 
er’s harvest. Each of us must work for himself and for those 
who cannot work; it is only in this way that we can show 
love to our neighbor, for, as Bondareff quaintly and beauti- 
fully says, “ Labor is the house that love lies in.” 





THE HERB DOCTOR. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


The mountains touched the sky. Or so it seemed to the 
man standing upon the river’s bank watching the unbroken 
line of purple walling out the very world beyond Clinch 
River, growing dimmer and dimmer, until, lost in the descend- 
ing clouds, the mountains seemed indeed to touch the sky. 
Only one point, one solitary, mysterious peak, cut squarely 
in sunder by the river, cloven from base to summit, stood 
out brave and bold against the fainter outline of the further 
hills — Lone Mountain, that mysterious peak of nobody knows 
what, standing off and apart from the great range trending 
off to north and south among the purple distances. 

The wind rose among the trees, sending a bright scurry of 
leaves, scarlet and gold and pale rose, sweeping down upon 
the river, making the current a bed of living light as it 
swept on and out to find the Tennessee a mile or so below. 
And full in the track of the scarlet leaves, rounding the base 
of the mountain, a boat came floating. Now and then the 
dip of an oar sounded faintly as the young man in the stern 
of the skiff lazily returned to his task of guiding the small 
craft. 

In the centre of the canoe a girl was standing, balancing 
herself by a long, stout pole that she held in her hands. Her 
hat lay in the bottom of the boat, and her hair, loosed from 
its fastenings, hung in bright golden waves, among which 
wind and sunlight were playing some merry game of hide and 
seek, perhaps, if one might judge from the waving, glinting 
beauty of the golden tresses. As the boat came noiselessly 
down stream, the girl began to sing: a rich, nimble voice 
of the purest soprano, that came down the river like the tones 
of a silver bell. The boatman turned his head to listen. 

The watcher upon the bank had not seen the skiff, however ; 
he was watching the sunset, the gaudy autumn-painted forest, 
the leaf-flecked river. He was a tall, slender man with a 
figure like an arrow, straight, strong, unswerving, suggestive 
perhaps of the character it embodied. He wore the ordinary 
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dress of the mountaineer, and a large broad slouch surmounted 
his head. From beneath the hat, waves of silken sun-red hair 
fell against his neck and throat ; an odd, unusual figure, but 
one whose chief claim to the unusual lay in the face turned 
to the sunset; a face never, never to be forgotten once 
gazed upon; a face in which the very gentleness of Christ 
himself seemed to slumber. Eyes of the softest blue ; a low, 
smooth forehead against which the gold-red ringlets lay in 
pretty girlish grace that might have made the face effeminate 
but for a certain subtle power that lurked about the slender 
lips parted in a smile of admiration now, yet lips that spoke 
that peace above all dignities,— the “still and quiet con- 
science.” And when he spoke the winds themselves might 
well have hushed their murmurings to catch those gentle 
accents. He was a humble man, a mountaineer, and igno- 
rant as man counts knowledge; but one whom nature had 
most graciously equipped for the most merciful of man’s call- 
ings, the physician’s. 

“ Now,” said he, his gaze fixed on the mountain, “it cer- 
tain’y air fair, fair. And seems to me it gets more fairer 
every day, as though God favored it and it ware prosperin’. 
It gets more fairer all the time, Lone Mountain do.” 

There was a sound of dipping oars, and the dreamer turned 
his head to see the boat bearing the man and girl come drift- 
ing down the river. The expression of his face changed, a 
smile parted his lips, the beauties of nature were forgotten 
for the nonce before that other, subtle beauty of humanity. 

“ Now,” said he, “I wonder if that ben’t the lady as ware 
ailin’ and have come to find her health at the cleebeate spring 
furnenst the Lone. I'll be bound itair; else Bledsoe Creigh- 
ton wouldn’t be a-hangin’ round her as he air. He bo’ds 
nigh thar, a-doctorin’ of the sick as comes to find their health. 
A measly cur as ever ware.’ 

Yet, despite his contemptuous words, the gentle expression 
of his face did not change; he was not thinking indeed of the 
physician whom old Cyrus Armstrong had brought from one 
of the valley towns below and installed as “resident physi- 
cian” to the Eureka Springs, old Armstrong’s little resort 
among the Tennesseean hills. He was nothing to this man, 
this dreamer upon the Clinch’s bank, nothing more than a 
name, a somebody whose taunts he had heard but not felt, 
seeing the man was nothing to him. He was looking at the 
girl —the fluff of muslin, rounded arms, golden hair. 
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“I declare to goodness,” said he, “ her face has got a kind 
o’ glory look, comin’ down the river in that track o’ sunlight. 
Call that old Cyrus Armstrong’s niece? I allow the boys 
ware right when they let on as there ware a word give as 
how old Cy had gone and done some crime or ‘nother in his 
younger days that he ware obleeged to leave his kith and kin 
and refugee to these parts. He ain’t no mountaineer, that’s 
certain. And he has his follerin’ from the valley some- 
wheres. But that gal —” 

The boat slowly turned and drifted to the bank at his feet. 
The girl was laughing: the man had lost an oar. The skiff 
must anchor to suit herself, that was certain. And just at 
the moment when, within but two feet of the bank, she struck 
a jutting snag that sent her rounding to the current again 
with a force that must have started her fairly down to the 
more dangerous current of the Tennessee, the watcher above 
stepped nimbly down to the bank, grasped a long, loose, naked 
limb that lay upon the rocks and reached it out quickly to 
the boatman, who scowled, but seized the offered help and 
held on with a grip that brought his rescuer waist-leep in 
the water. As the boat lurched and steadied herself a mo- 
ment the boatman called out sharply : 

“ Put your pole out, Miss Elisabeth, and steady her against 
the bed of bottom of the river; it’s shallow here.” 

The girl obeyed indifferently, mechanically ; her gaze was 
fixed upon the man who had hastened to their rescue with 
so opportune assistance. A moment and the stranger lifted 
his eyes to hers and smiled. 

“ Now, may be, lady,” said he, “ that you can hold the stick 
with me and let the doctor have the pole. I dassen’t step no 
further out ; the current goes right fairly strong out there.” 

The boat swung into place, and grated sharply against the 
bank. A moment and the two men stood confronted ; neither 
spoke, though both stood waiting: one dripped from head to 
foot, the water oozing from his boots, when once more he 
stepped out upon the bank. There would be no introduction, 
if that was why he waited. Perhaps he understood this; yet 
the gentle benignity of his countenance never altered. It 
may have been this, perhaps, that angered the other so that 
the fire kindled in his eyes, his nostrils quivered. Still, the 
timely aid that had been rendered could not be ignored; the 
“doctor” pointed to the dripping boots and said with some- 
thing of a sneer: 
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“ You'd best go home and take them off. Then take four 
grains of quinine. Wait! Ill write it down, sir, if you 
can’t remember.” 

The other smiled. 

“Thank you mightily,” said he; “I might may chance 
remember, if there ware need of your prescription. But there 
ain’t: I have my yerbs, thank you; and maybe I would not 
be able to make out the writin’ after it ware writ. Good 
evenin’, lady.” 

He bowed with courtly grace and turned into the laurel 
lining the mountain’s slope, leaving the gentleness of his 
presence with one, the sting of his dignity with the other. 
When he had disappeared the girl turned to her companion 
with eager interest. 

“ Who is he?” said she. “Or what is he? I know with- 
out telling that he is something extraordinary.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “he’s an extraordinary fraud.” 

“ That,” said she, “he is not. Ill venture my life there 
is no deceit there. Falsehood never yet wore such a front. 
Come, be fair; who is the man who dragged you out of 
Clinch River, and went off dripping wet to leave you warm 


and dry?” 

“No, don’t give him too much glory, Miss Rogers; he 
went off dripping wet to leave you warm and dry.” 

“So much the more is he entitled to my interest. Surely 
you will not refuse me the man’s name. ” 

“ No,” said the doctor, “ it can’t hurt me for you to know 
his name. Well, then, that odd, comical creature is no more 
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nor less than the ‘ yerb doctor. 

“ The what?” 

The doctor laughed. “ Well now,” said he, “it depends 
on whom you are talking to as to what that man is. The 
mountaineers, you know, are in grades, so to speak. To the 
very ignorant, his patients I should say, he is the ‘yarb doc- 
tor ;’ he calls himself ‘the yerb doctor,’ which is a grade more 
advanced than the ‘ yarbers.. Your uncle would doubtless 
call him ‘ the Aer} doctor,’ which isn’t mountaineer at all, but 
importation.” 

“ And the shoddiest imitation,” declared the girl. “ Yerb 
doctor, — why, there’s melody in that. Come, be generous ; the 
man who is not generous never can be great. Your ‘herb 
doctor’ is one of nature’s gentlemen. He resented your 
insult, for you were insulting, first to his ability as a physi- 
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cian, then to his manhood, since you refused to introduce 
him tome. Yet, at the same time that he tossed you back 
your rudeness in that quiet ‘May chance I couldn’t read the 
writin’, he did not forget to say ‘Good evenin’, lady.’ 
Come, I like your ‘herb doctor.’ ” 

Her defence angered him for an instant; yet he realized 
that to say more would be only to call forth a more emphatic 
defence. So, smothering his feeling, he said: 

“ Yes, you like him; I see that. Well, if you want him —” 

* Pardon me,” she interrupted, “I ‘want’ no man. And 
if I were so unfortunate, still— perhaps you heard my uncle 
say the doctors regarded my case as hopeless.” 

He could have cursed himself for the thoughtless speech. 

“Oh forgive me, Elisabeth,” he exclaimed, “ forgive me! 
I did not think what I was saying. I have been rude, thought- 
lessly uncivil. But at the same time I must say I do not 
believe one word of what they say. This air, these waters 
will bring back new life to you. They shall, I swear it. 
Listen —” 

She laid her hand upon his arm, lightly. 

“ Hush,” she said. “You know nothing about it. J know 
that I am going to die. All the doctors in the world cannot 
alter that. It is something that I do not like to discuss, and 
that I am trying to learn to accept, though to the young 
life is generally sweet. Take me home now; this October 
air cuts like a knife through my thin muslins.” 

Silently they began the ascent of the mountain. As they 
approached that point upon which was located the little line 
of cabins known as the “ Eureka Springs,” he placed his hand 
upon hers lying against his arm. 

“ Elisabeth,” he said in the low soft tone of the lover, 
“ Elisabeth, I have known you such a little while — ” 

She stopped him with a gesture of impatience. 

“Don’t; it is of no earthly use. I have tried to prevent 
your speaking all along, and now I must tell you frankly 
that it is of no earthly use. I am doomed, dead, so far as 
this world is concerned, already. If it were not so, I am still 
dead to love, to love for all save my art. I loved one man 
at one time ; all the passion of my soul lived and died in that. 
He never felt a throb of love for me, although he told me 
otherwise. The true woman, they will tell you, should scorn 
a man like that; but for me, I loved him so well that when 
he died my heart died too to love. I have no life outside 
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my art. TI live for and in that only. Don’t try to make a 
romance out of me. If you’re going to fancy yourself in 
love with me, why I shall leave off going out with you ; that’s 
all of it. Now tell me something more about your ‘herb 
doctor.’ Has he no name? Is he merely the ‘herb doctor’ ?” 

He answered her impatiently, yet her threat of denying 
him her company made him afraid to show his real vexation. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “he has a name, or one he goes by. 
His name is Youry, Stephen Youry ; though you might live 
here a thousand years and scarcely hear it spoken. To the 
natives, among whom he tinkers with his herbs, he is merely 
the ‘ yarb doctor.’ I must admit, however, they have a great 
respect for the poetic-looking gentleman, as well as great 
faith in him. They are quite ready to die by his ‘ yarbs,’ as 
I’ve no doubt many of them have already done and will do 
before they learn the value of quinine and calomel. You 
can’t understand, Miss Elisabeth, how such men interfere 
with the regular practice of medicine, retard science, spread 
humbuggery.” 

“ Yes,” said she, with a little flash that he could not quite 
interpret, “I think I can understand quite well what an 
obstacle such men must be. And now we are at the gate and 
I am going to run right in and get into something warmer. 
Good night. I shall see you again, soon.” And before he 
could offer protest she had disappeared in one of the low- 
lighted cabins, designated for her use, of her uncle’s minia- 
ture and picturesque “ hotel.” 

The next day she went out alone, early, lest he should: 
follow her. She went off to the little mountain graveyard 
near one of the highest bluffs overlooking the Clinch. She 
was very fond of strolling here among the old, old dead, 
whose tombs were standing like gaunt old ghosts in the 
twilight. It was, or had been, the burying place of the aris- 
tocratic Southerners who had once owned cabins near the 
wonderful chalybeate spring in the old days of long ago. 
There was one tomb that especially attracted her — a slab of 
gray marble that had once been white, two hands clasped in 
parting, and, above, the name “ Clara” and the date « 1830.” 
She had found a stone, a flat, broad stone, nearer the bluff’s 
edge, upon which the same name was carved, with several 
others : “ Evelyn,” “ Ruth,” “ Edith,” « Joel,” “ Aunt Eunice,” 
evidently the chaperon; and underneath the words “ Our 
party, 1880.” And one of them had died and been left in 
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all her sweet young beauty to sleep under the moaning hem- 
locks and the gray old cedars that crowned the mountain top. 

Elisabeth was fond of the weird old graveyard with its 
old, old tombs, and often stopped to rest under the soughing 
cedars, or to watch the Lone, that in the fading sunset 
seemed to keep a grim guard upon the ancient dead. 

This afternoon she went over to the bluff upon whose flat 
top were recorded the names of the once merry party. She 
crept down among the ferns and scarlet leaves, watching the 
sundered mountain across the river sobbing at its base. After 
a while she began to sing; softly at first, then louder, until 
a step arrested her attention. Some one was coming up the 
trail, the little footpath leading up the mountain. A glance 
told her who it was; the slender figure, the loose, light hair, 
the slow, half melancholy step could belong only to the 
herb doctor. She felt a strange desire to run away that was 
inconsistent with the wish she had often expressed to know 
him. For from the first his very name and calling had had 
their fascination. 

From the first moment she saw him he had interested her 
strangely, strongly. When she saw him now, coming toward 
her with that gentle smile that was half pity, half courtesy, 
she almost resented it; there was something in it so near 
of kin to pity. For a moment she felt that the keen eye of 
the herb doctor had probed her complaint and read the fear 
gnawing at her heart. But as he drew nearer she forgotevery- 
thing but the gentle benignity of the quiet, boyish face. He 
drew the big slouch back from off his brow and said in tones 
as gentle as the face itself : 

“ Good evenin’, lady.” 

She only started, a half smile parting her lips, while he 
brushed back the loose locks lying on his temple and, with an- 
other bow, by way of introduction said : 

“I’m the yerb doctor.” 

Then she broke into a laugh, held out her hand without 
rising, and said: “Oh, you are, are you? Well, how do you 
do, ‘Herb Doctor’? I think we'd best shake hands, because 
you're pretty sure to have me on your list of patients soon 
or late. I’m an invalid, you know.” 

He took the slight, white hand between his strong, herb- 
tainted fingers and pressed it lightly in the half-professional 
way that had become a sort of second nature with him, and 
without further ceremony seated himself upon the bowlder 
at her side. 
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“ Yes,” said he, “I have heard about you. I heard about 
you all the way down to the Ford last week, how weakly 
you ware, all disencouraged like and run down.” She started 
and set her small teeth in her lip. His quick, professional 
eye caught the look of fear that sprang into her face, and he 
hastened to reassure her. 

“ But don’t you be a-worryin’ "bout that,” said he. « It 
didn’t come from any as knows anything about you. Jest 
one o’ the mountain boys letting his tongue take exercise a 
bit, I reckin. Said there ware a lady come to stop a spell with 
Cyrus Armstrong at the Eureky. And he allowed as how 
you looked like one o’ these here lily flowers he saw a-growin’ 
once. Some one had brushed it hard in passin,’ and had broke 
the stem. Yet there it hung, a little broken flower, a pale 
white lily hangin’ by a broken stem. There ain’t no sech 
great harm in any one’s a-sayin’ that, I reckin. But to me 
you air more like one o’ these here little purple vi'let flowers, 
the sassy things that bloom down underside the bluff in 
springtime, and God knows as they air pretty.” 

She laughed aloud, and, rising, made him a mock courtesy. 

«“ You ought to know better than to feed the sick on sugar, 
sir,” said she. “ Yet it’s pleasant treatment, I admit. You'll 
have me on your list of patients, 1 warn you. Be sure you 
get me wholesome herbs, Herb Doctor.” 

He regarded her earnestly, soberly, a moment, and then 
said in his slow melodious drawl: “If Z ware you, I would 
jest let the herbs alone. I'd let all medicines alone, and 
learn jest to be happy. That’s all you’re needin’ of. Not 
herbs, not medicine, jest happiness. That’s all that ails most 
women, if only they could know it. Women air mostly right 
unhappy; I have noticed that. I have seen a many a woman 
die, and mostly they ware not unwillin’ to be let to go. They 
ware mostly glad, glad. All but one that I remember of. 
There ware one as begged so hard to live I could ’a’ mighty 
nigh died in her stead. She ware pore and humble, too, and 
had a man as beat and bruised her; yet that pore woman 
prayed to God to be let to live; she fought for life, fought as 
men fight for liberty sometimes. Not for her man’s sake, 
not for life’s sake, and not bekase she ware afeard o’ death. 
There ware a little crippled idjit baby, a child that she had 
fetched into the world, a little ‘flicted thing that man had 
set his heel upon. She ware afeard to leave the idjit boy. 
Life hadn’t dealt her fair, life had been a hell to her; yet 
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that pore woman chose her hell before God’s heaven for that 
little idjit’s sake. Women need happiness mostly, not healin’ 
yerbs, lady.” 

The melancholy story, the voice’s wonderful pathos, 
touched her, thrilled her with a feeling that was almost awe. 
He saw the effect the story had produced and hastened to 
divert her thoughts. 

“Look at that sunset, lady. I often come down up here 
to watch it, and yesterday I stopped down there under the 
bluff to hear you sing.” 

“ To hear me ?” 

“ Aye, and it ware like the angels in their glory. It cer- 
tainly ware nice.” 

His simple praise pleased her. There was a tremble in her 
voice when she said: “ You should have heard me at my 
best when I sang before the footlights. I have sung for 
thousands, thousands ; half my life has been before the foot- 
lights, and I have had my share of praise. But I don’t 
think anybody ever said quite so nice a thing to me as 
you have said, Herb Doctor. What is your name? I for- 
get it. Or wait, have you a name?” 

He smiled, and said, « Yessum, my name air Youry, Ste- 
phen Youry. But mostly they only call me ‘ Doctor,’ jest 
‘ Herb Doctor.’ ” 

“ And just ‘ Herb Doctor’ it shall be,” declared Elisabeth. 
“ Nothing could possibly add to the name’s great fitness.” 

* And yours air *Lis’beth,” said the doctor, “ Miss *Lis- 
*beth ?” 

« Just ‘ Miss ’Lis’beth,’” said she. “ And I am glad you like 
my singing, Herb Doctor.” 

“T like it mightily,” said he. “I like all music mostly, 
though J can’t sing a note to save me. I reckin I am like 
the niggers, I hope to sing when I get to heaven. But | 
reckin all the happy spirits will sing there?” 

It was a question plainly. She had no chance of answer- 
ing it, and she was not willing he should know just yet how 
little her thoughts had been upon heavenly things. She 
evaded : 

“ You believe in spirits, Herb Doctor?” 

He hesitated, flushed, and said in low, earnest tones, 
“ Yessum, I believe it air permitted to the dead to walk the 
yearth.” 

* And you believe in — God?” 
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He almost bounded from the bluff. 

«“ Great God A’mighty, yes. Don’t you?” 

«]— ]I—don’t know. I never thought of it till lately. 
I thought only of my art, my voice, unti] I lost my hold on 
art. And now I have nothing, nothing. I believe in nothing.” 

“ Why, you’ve got God,” said he. “ And God’s enough 
for any life. Now don’t you fret and worry. Jest let it all 
slip, only hold on to God. He’s enough for you. And 
don’t you get afeard ; jest you think of yourse’f as one ‘God 
holds within the holler of His hand. You're sech a little 
scrap, and His hand air large, large. It can hold you mighty 
safe. Jest think of yourse’f as helt there, ‘in the holler of 
His hand.’ ” 

What a thought for despair! The young face lost some- 
thing of its restless pain. His quiet faith seemed to slip 
like a breath into her troubled spirit, sweet with all healing. 

“It is a beautiful thought,” she replied. “I will 
remember it, Herb Doctor. Before you came here I was 
watching those golden bars stretching across the sky 
and wondering what might lie beyond them, and I fancied 
that purple cloud the sea of death that must be crossed before 
the golden bars would lift. And I was afraid, oh! I was 
afraid of death and what might lie beyond the golden bars.” 

« Heaven lies there,” said the doctor, “ jest heaven. The 
Book says that. You believe the Book, Miss ’Lis’beth? 
The Book air true, you know.” 

She hesitated. Not for the world would she be the one to 
drop a seed of doubt in his great faith. “ How do— you — 
know?” 

His face broke into smiles. “How doI know? How do 
I know that boneset will cure chills? that steam o’ chamomile 
will break up fever? I know because I have tried it. AndI 
have tried the Book, and I know for sure that it air true. 
And now, lady, I be goin’ to fetch you home. The dews air 
fallin’.” 

He rose and handed her the hat that she had thrown aside, 
and they together took their way home through the dewy 
mountain forest. Once, laughing, she said to him, as he 
pointed out an herb that he made use of in his practice: 

“ You are fonder of your herbs than your patients are, ’'m 
afraid, Herb Doctor.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “I love em. To me they seem like that 
the Book meant when it said ‘the leaves air for the healin’ 
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o the nations.’ God made the yerbs, and they air good 
because they air His handiwork.” 

A smile trembled upon her lips. “ Don’t you suppose that 
Dr. Creighton thinks God made the quinine too?” 

Instantly his face clouded. She saw an expression there 
that almost made her fear. 

“TI don’t like to talk about that man,” said he. “He 
makes me forget myse’f sometimes. Miss "Lis’beth —” 
He stopped, stepped aside into a clearing among the trees, and 
pointed to a tall, dead-looking tree that stood upon the sum- 
mit of a distant bluff. “ You see that tree there ?” said he. 
“ My father, miss, ware hanged upon that tree. I saw the 
deed done.” 

She shivered, screamed unconsciously, and drew away 
from him. 

“ Yes, lady,” he continued, “I saw the deed done, with 
these eyes. He ware a good man; had helped his many a 
pore man on the road of life. But he had a temper like the 
devil. He knew it though and kept it careful under hand. 
I never saw him let his devil loose but once, and that once 
he killed a man. They hung him on that tree; a mob done 
it. And I, I have my father’s spirit; and I have the tree.” 

Her heart ached for him, this humble man fighting against 
his “devil” thus, his inherited demon, that might rise at 
any time to dash his manhood to its death. She understood 
that he meant to tell her he was afraid of this man who could 
so goad and tempt him unto evil; that he was afraid of him- 
self, and that he had that fatal tree as his reminder always. 
She felt for him with all her soul ; involuntarily she held out 
her hand. 

“ Oh, you must never, never let him vex you!” she exclaimed. 
“ Don’t regard him in any way; let his taunts be as the wind, 
the idle wind, that’s not worth noticing. I beg of you to 
remember, to forbear, to keep out of his way.” 

He sighed and turned again into the path. “I humbly 
pray God always,” said he, “ that He will stay my hand.” 

Her heart ached for him, struggling, alone as he was, with 
this terrible temptation always. 

They had many talks and many quiet strolls together; 
always had his gentle patience soothed and helped her. And 
the while he, that evil genius that antagonized the better 
spirit of the man, grew more restless and more jealous of the 
humble healer of the hills. 
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And so the autumn drifted; winter locked the mountain 
in a frozen grasp; anon the springtime came again in robes 
of quivering young greens, abloom and all alive with beauty. 
And all the while the blood in the heart of the girl grew 
warmer, stronger, her step lighter, her voice echoing happily 
among the hills. She had followed the herb doctor’s one 
prescription — “ let medicines alone and tried to be happy.” 
He had helped her mightily, allowing her to follow him into 
the woods where all the healing roots were hidden, explain- 
ing their powers, entertaining, amusing her always, amusing 
her at the expense of his own peace, his own heart’s happi- 
ness. She suspected nothing. To her he was merely the 
humble, good man, the ignorant wise man of the mountains, 
a sort of faithful dog who guarded all her steps. She was 
ignorant of the lonely nights he passed her dwelling and 
stopped to watch at midnight a light that sometimes flickered 
from her window, and to wonder if she could be “ailing.” 
One night while watching thus he saw a figure steal out 
from the shrubbery that studded the unkept yard and, stoop- 
ing to the shadows, disappear down the path beyond the 
house. He knew that it was Creighton, the man who never 
missed an opportunity of humbling and of taunting him. For 
an instant his hands clinched, and he set his teeth hard in 
his under lip. Only an instant, however, and he was himself 
again. Yet, though the struggle had been brief, the drops 
stood out upon his brow and he breathed heavily as one 
who had fought a battle or had run a race. And indeed he 
had fought in that little space a mighty battle with his own 
rebellious spirit. 

“ Sometimes,” he gasped, “ sometimes I can skecely with- 
hold my hand from striking. I could ’a’ killed him then — ” 

Suddenly he lifted his eyes to the window, where a faint 
‘ay from a night lamp fell through the half-drawn curtains. 
Instantly he dropped his face upon his breast ; his lips moved 
slowly: “Help me, my God! help me to remember always 
and to control my spirit.” 

The next day he came upon Elisabeth in her favorite place 
down by the old rock on the bluff. She saw him in the 
path below and beckoned. 

«I was wondering if you might not pass,” she told him. 
“I have waited quite a long time, too.” 

Smiling his old gentle smile, he took the seat beside her, 
placing upon the ground the bunch of herbs he had been 
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gathering in the forest. He had stopped at the mountain 
spring further up the path and bathed his hands, though the 
stain of the roots still soiled his fingers. It was always so. 
Elisabeth had learned to ignore the stains, or rather to accept 
them, since he had told her how they were the marks of his 
profession. 

To-day the girl was nervous, restless ; something had dis- 
turbed her quiet. She began to talk rapidly as soon as he 
was seated. ; 

“ Herb Doctor,” said she, « I am a failure, a great failure, 
do you know? Some women are born thus to be failures, in 
order to disprove the accepted order of things. I am one of 
those. Do you catch my meaning, Herb Doctor?” 

Clearly he did not. ‘The honest, earnest face was turned 
to her full of wondering confusion, as he answered simply, 
“No, lady, I’m no scholar.” 

She laughed aloud. “*‘Scholar’?” said she. “ Why, it’s 
the wise who never understand, Herb Doctor. Well, then, 
do you know what society means ? ” 

He shook his head and smiled. “Not as you know it, 
lady.” 

* Oh, I’m not so familiar with it,” said she. “I’m an art- 
ist, a singer. I have built my sand house, to be sure, as 
every woman does; but I have built in Art’s name, rather 
than in Love’s — a thing most women do not. As for society, 
there is but one key fits its doors — wealth. I never had it ; 
never missed it, since I had my art, my sand house. A year 
ago the poor foundations trembled, and I fled, fled to these 
hills, where I found you, who helped to prop the structure to 
a new foundation. I am well again; my sand house sits 
upon the shore secure — 


While Life’s wild waves are lulled. 


It was you who laid the new foundation. I owe you much, 
Herb Doctor, so much that I wish to save you something. 
And so I tell you frankly that I am a failure. Do you know 
what love is, Herb Doctor?” 

She saw the flush rise slowly to his throat; his eyes were 
fixed upon the bunch of mountain herbs lying at his feet. 

“That knowledge comes even to the humbles’, lady,” 
said he. 

“ A deadly foe to the sand house,” said she with a mock 
effort at mirth. “Now society, Herb Doctor, expects its 
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children to do thus and so. Suppose I use you as example. 
Suppose that — J— should — fall — in — love — with — you; 
I who had built a passing fair house on the fickle sand. So- 
ciety would say, for it has its interest even in a poor singer 
if she sings to suit it, ‘What, cripple your career with love ?’ 
On your part now —” 

She saw the blood slowly leave his lips, his throat, every 
drop. His face was set and pale as marble; even the band 
about his neck which the sun had scorched was bloodless, 
like a piece of parchment. It was as though his body had 
been drained of every ruddy drop. He understood her mean- 
ing at last, and with a readiness that almost startled her 
he gathered up the gauntlet she had thrown down at his 
feet. Yet was it rather in her defence than in his own 
he spoke, even then, to set her mind at rest. 

«+On my part,’ lady ?” said he slowly, as one who feels 
his way over dangerous ground, “ why I’ve no ‘part’ in it. 
They'd never surely think me such a fool to fall in love with 
you. Excuse my boldness, lady, but your sand house is 
secure from Stephen Youry. He'd never think to lift his 
yerb-stained hands to sech as you.” 

He lifted them as he spoke, those poor dumb fingers that 
seemed to call on God to witness they were clean despite the 
herb stains and the marks of daily toil. Involuntarily both 
rose, he and she, and stood for one mute moment confronting 
each other. His words had hurt her to the quick. Pale and 
silent she turned to leave him, when he placed himself 
directly in her path. 

“Stay, lady,” said the gentle voice, “and hear me out. Ye 
know me better than to so misjedge my words. I never lied 
to man nor woman in my life till jest this hour when I said 
how I did not love you. I can’t leave that lie on my soul. 
Hear me out, Miss ’Lis’beth, and forgive me for my words. 
For what am I, a humble getherer of yerbs, to lift my eyes 
to you? And yet I love you, lady, more than life and next 
to God. I love you as the stars that shine o’ nights above 
my cabin winder ; far off, all good and bright and beautiful, 
givin’ me light, helpin’ my shaddered heart, lightin’ my 
lonely way ; yet not mine, never in all the lonesome years 
once mine, not once in all the wary pilgrimage; mine to 
look at only, to dream of, to love always. Lady, I have 
finished ; jedge me.” 

Judge him, ah Christ in heaven! Father of love's self, 
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who ever yet was fit to sit in judgment on Thy gracious gift ? 
She stood before him like a lily, drenched and purified of 
every earthly stain; she lifted up her hands, clasped them, 
and sobbed : 

“ Forgive me, oh forgive me. I never meant to cause you 
pain. I never knew there could be love —like this. Oh my 
God! to think how I have made you suffer!” 

Her grief hurt him far more than all his own. With his 
familiar and unselfish tenderness he took the small white 
hands in his, seeking only to comfort, to reassure her. 

“ There, there,” said he, “don’t worry, don’t you fret. 
Don’t think about it any more; we'll let it be as though it 
never ware. Miss ’Lis’beth, I am goin’ now to see a woman 
die way down in Wild Cat Cove. Good-bye, Miss ’Lis’beth.” 

He still held both her hands clasped fast in his. She was 
weeping. Her sobs cut him like a knife. 

“ Miss *Lis’beth,” he said, “I have thought sometimes (it 
ware a foolish thought maybe) that with a chance I might ’a’ 
been some worthy of your love —” 

There was a step, the quivering new greens of the glad 
earth parted, and a man’s face looked out upon them, a sin- 
ister, a scornful face, the face of his old enemy, Bledsoe 
Creighton. 

For a moment no one spoke, but each face expressed the 
thoughts of him to whom the face belonged. The quick eye 
of Elisabeth read more in the quiet features of the herb- 
gatherer than Bledsoe Creighton saw. He had found him but 
a yielding, peaceful man; he knew nothing of the hidden 
fire, the deadly, daily fight, the strength gleaned from the 
blasted tree from which had swung the mutilated body of 
his father. Instinctively, scarce knowing what she did, the 
girl sprang between the two whose lives had crossed her own 
with such wild tragedy. And then, it seemed a moment, 
the herb doctor was master of himself again; he stooped and 
gathered up his little bunch of healing roots and, touching 
the brim of his hat with his slender, herb-stained finger, said: 

“ Good evenin’, lady.” 

The quiet dignity was like a lash to the spirit of the fiery 
Creighton. He sprang forward, lifted his walking stick, and 
hissed between his teeth : 

“ You damned root-grabber, you — ” 

And as the cane descended the horror-stricken girl caught 
the glimmer of steel, a long flash of a glistening blade 
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that rose and fell and buried itself in the quivering heart of 
Bledsoe Creighton, The next moment she was alone, the 
herb doctor had shot one glance over his shoulder, one hide- 
ous, horrified glance, and fled. 


She was the only witness to the deed. She could have 
cleared him at a breath. There never was the faintest hint of 
prosecution. The very children were ready to swear to his 
gentle goodness ever, while the old and feeble, the broken 
and despairing, called upon their God to witness he was clear 
of the stain of murder. Yet he fled, fled forever. 

They never saw nor heard of him again. Only to her, 
that one dear woman whom his soul had worshipped, to her 
was it given to know his most unhappy end. 

She had turned back to her world, her *“ sand house ” which 
his hand “had helped to prop.” The world received her 
gladly, gave her back her vacant place in its affections. 

And one night when the new year was all ready to be born 
and all the earth was full of God’s peace and His benedic- 
tion she sang before the footlights for a charmed thousand. 
But amid the glare and flush she saw one face, a faded, 
frightened, fearsome face, that stared at her a moment in 
mingled fear and admiration. The next moment it was 
gone. She knew him on the instant; but oh the change, the 
pitiful, sad change! It was as though his sin had traced its 
photograph in blood upon that once mild countenance. And 
always he was looking back in that guilty way that she had 
seen him last when fleeing from his crime. 

That night she had a summons; it was the old, old story, — 
aman hurt, sent to see her in the hospital. She went at 
once. Something whispered it was he. She went in all her 
stage dress to receive his dying message. 

Oh the shame of it, the pity! He lay upon a couch snow- 
white save for the blood that dripped incessantly from out 
a wound somewhere on his body. As she bent to speak to 
him his closed eyes opened, and with a cry of horror she 
drew back. Could this be the gentle face that she had 
known, this guilty, fearful thing lying against the hospi- 
tal pillow? She shuddered and drew back. He saw and 
understood. 

“ You fear me, lady ?” 

It was the voice that she remembered; but oh that changed, 
that fearful face ! 
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«Come closer, lady,” said the dying man. “I cannot harm 
you now. You see me laid so low, so low —” 

He paused ; a sob rose in his throat and choked him. And 
then the spirit of the woman wakened and, drawing near, 
she laid her soft, white hand upon his own, his that had 
helped to set her sand house on its fair foundations. 

“How could you?” said she softly. “Oh, how could 
you run away? They never could have harmed you. I saw 
it all. I would have been your witness, the one to clear 
you —”. 

He lifted up his poor thin hand and motioned her to 
silence. 

“To ‘clear’ me, lady? None but God could ‘clear’ me 
of my crime. I did not run from them, not from the 
law, but from myself, my guilty, murderous conscience. It 
ware this pursued me, would not let me sleep, but ever fol- 
lered fast as I could travel. Listen, lady, for my time is 
short; but P’ve a message to the world this New Year's 
night. My heart was right before my God, but not my fel- 
ler man. I loved my God, but hated him, my brother man. 
This was the fire that burned and blasted. And what ware 
he that I should soil my soul with him? a man I hated, 
that was all. It follered me, my crime ; I met it everywhere 
— in the crimes of other men, in little children’s faces on the 
streets, for they ware innocent. He was his own avenger, him 
I killed. The law forgot me, let me pass; but murder set 
its mark upon my face. I saw you start to-night and pale. 
I knew you read it there. I could not look the world fair 
in the face again. Now, lady, go, go take my message: He 
who slays his feller man but slays himself, the best of man- 
hood in him. No need of law and ropes and trees to mete 
out punishment; crime is its own dread punishment. He 
who kills his brother kills himself, the best of manhood in him.” 

She stood within the lighted doorway of that place of 
death listening while the New Year’s bells pealed forth the 
Old Year’s going. Across the east the gray began to shim- 
mer in the sky ; a quiet brooded over all the world; the city’s 
heart was still, broken only by the bells’ mad jubilance. 
Yet was it not the stillness of a perfect peace, despite the 
New Year's message sounding in the bells’ glad pean? 
Crime and confusion only slept, they were not dead ; man’s 
arm was still against his fellow man, his heel upon his 
throat. 
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The singer drew her cloak about her slender form, and, 
lifting to the empty heavens her troubled, tear-wet face, she 
whispered to the slumbering night that message which the 
dead had left : 

*“ He who kills his brother kills himself, the best of man- 
hood in him.” 

And all the while the bells clanged on their message of 
good will. The watcher sighed and lifted up her soul to 
heaven : 

“Grant us, O Christ, thy peace on earth, and gracious 
good will to each other !” 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS HUTCHINSON, ROYAL GOVERNOR OF 
THE PROVINCE OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY.' 
REVIEWED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


In a day which holds not only the making of many books that we 
may peacefully leave unread, but of many more that must be read, 
why should we add to the list the life of that well-hated man, the Royal 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson? Ardent loyalist, despiser of freedom 
and of the men who claimed it, aristocrat to the core, a stumbling- 
block in the road to independence, why should an octavo volume hold 
the tale of his perverse doings, and why is not the brilliant pen of James 
K. Hosmer in better business? 

There is reason of the fullest, though to give it in full would require 
the whole of Mr. Hosmer’s delightful preface. Lessing, he tells us, 
once projected a series of papers the design of which was to vindicate 
from obloquy great men of the past. The time has come when any hon- 
est student of history with its bearings on our present life as a people 
will seek to understand the character and principles of the Tories of 
whom Lecky writes : 

They comprised some of the ablest and best men America has ever 
produced, and they were contending for an idea which was at least as 
worthy as that for which Washington fought. ‘The maintenance of one 
free, industrial, and pacific empire, comprising the whole English-speak- 
ing race, may have been a dream, but it was at least a noble one. 

Count Rumford was one illustrious Tory whom we forgive because 
of his scientific prowess. Thomas Hutchinson was another, and John 
Adams, his sworn enemy, wrote of him as a financier: 


If I was the witch of Endor, I would wake the ghost of Hutchinson, 
and give him absolute power over the currency of the United States and 
every part of it, provided always that he should meddle with nothing 
but the currency. As little as I revere his memory, I will acknowledge 
that he understood the subject of coin and commerce better than any 
man I ever knew in this country. 


Learned and a philosopher in his own way, his own generation cast 
him off, and his name stands as that of one of the bitterest opponents of 
a cause which to him was simple anarchy of the most atrocious order. 

Was he wholly wrong? Was there not a shadow of truth in his esti- 
mate? Herbert Spencer avows openly that his faith in democracy is 
gone, and that we are all on the road to a military despotism. Goldwin 
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Smith calls the breaking away of the thirteen colonies “the Anglo- 
Saxon schism,” and Fisher Ames declared as quoted by Emerson: 


A monarchy is a merchantman which sails well, but will sometimes 
strike on a rock and go to the bottom; whilst a republic is a raft which 
would never sink, but then your feet are always in the water. 


At present writing (October, 1896) and for many a day past, the feet of 
most of us have never been wetter, and many doubt how long the craft 
can hold together. Yet the student more than any other man may reas- 
sure himself. The raft has proved its capacity to hold together in the 
stormiest of seas, and calmer waters are before us. Conviction of this 
comes with every line of the prophecies as to our sudden destruction, 
and the grounds for these prophecies fill four fat, manuscript volumes, 
pitched into the street mud by the mob at the time of the Stamp Act, and 
still bearing the red-pencil marks of the committees of the Provincial Con- 
gress, who sought from these sources to incriminate Hutchinson in plots 
against the people. His diary, autobiography, and letters have already 
seen the light. It has remained-for Mr. Hosmer to give not only their 
substance, but a careful study of the opposing elements in that troubled 
time. There is added interest in the fact that, like his delighful ‘* Young 
Sir Harry Vane” and the “Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom,” 
this volume was written for the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, as a carry- 
ing out of her Old South work. ‘She had a kind thought for the foe 
who honestly stood against the colonies, and she desired to have justice 
done the victim, as well as praise rendered the victors.” 

This is the substance of the admirable preface, and beyond its main 
thought it is not the purpose of this notice to go, since the lesson of the 
life lies therein. But the careful and exhaustive handling of rich mate- 
rial, the picturesque descriptions, the keen analysis are Mr. Hosmer's 
own, and make the book one that interprets history and gives a truer 
standard of judgment for all its facts. There is infinite pathos in more 
than one of the situations brought upon Hutchinson by his conscientious 
belief in his own convictions, and the volume, of the typographical 
excellence we expect from the Riverside Press, is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of history. 


QUEEN MOO AND THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX.'! 
REVIEWED BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


In the Review of Reviews for July, 1895, Dr. Albert Shaw made the 
rather startling statement that Dr. Le Plongeon has discovered the 
original site of the Garden of Eden. That America should be the first 
home of man and the birthplace of civilization was considered by some 
as very funny; by others the statement was taken as rank heresy; 
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but the result was that Dr. Shaw’s little mention of Dr. Le Plongeon’s 
forthcoming book had a wide circulation. 

It has now been my good fortune to read the book, and better still to 
read it with the learned author at my elbow, ready to answer all ques- 
tions and meet all objections ; a ten-day trip across the Atlantic making 
this possible. Dr. Le Plongeon may be sixty, seventy, or ninety years of 
age. He is becomingly bald, has a long, snowy, patriarchal beard, a 
bright blue eye, and a beautiful brick-dust complexion. When every 
passenger on board had lost appetite and animation, this sturdy old man 
trod the upper deck and laughed at the storm as the winds sang through 
the cordage of the trembling ship. 

For twenty-five years Dr. Le Plongeon has made a continuous study 
of archeology in America. In all his work and all his travel, his wife 
has been his faithful coadjutor, collaborator, and companion. Madame 
Le Plongeon is a rare woman; she is possessed of that “‘ excellent thing 
in woman,” and when she gave us a little lecture on board ship it was 
voted a great treat. My private opinion is that she is of a little better fibre 
than her husband, in which remark I am quite sure I should be backed up 
by the learned doctor himself. This worthy couple spent twelve years 
in Yucatan, much of the time in the forests, living with the Mayas; and 
they probably have now a better knowledge of the Maya language than 
any living English-speaking man. The results of Dr.and Madame Le 
Plongeon’s investigations are now set forth in a handsome volume of 
about three hundred pages, illustrated by many photographs and 
drawings. 

The work is so complete a contradiction of all our ideas as to the 
early history of civilization that its first effect is to render speechiess 
all superficial criticism. And then the piling up of proof, intricate. 
complex, requiring a knowledge of six languages to be comprehended, is 
of a nature that places the book quite beyond the range of a magazine 
review. 

But briefly stated, the points made are a confirmation of Plato’s state- 
ment that there existed about nine thousand years ago a chain of ten 
islands, of which the Isle of Atlantis was the largest, stretching across 
the Atlantic Ocean. These islands contained a population of sixty-four 
million souls, and were inhabited by the Maya race, a highly civilized 
people. They were acquainted with the size of the earth, knew that 
it was round like an orange, slightly flattened at the poles, had a 
knowledge of the higher mathematics, astronomy, and in certain respects 
were the peers of our best specimens of civilization to-day. The Atlan- 
tian record is proved from four different Maya authors whose works 
Dr. Le Plongeon has deciphered. 

The capital of the Mayas both before and after the cataclysm was in 
Yucatan. From there the Mayas exercised an influence on the inhabi- 
tants of the earth not unlike that of England to-day. They were great 
navigators, and moved freely back and forth from America to the conti- 
nents, both east and west. They established colonies in Chaldea, Nubia, 
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and also in various points in India. ‘The source of the civilization of the 
Brahmans is unknown, but Dr. Le Plongeon finds many points of resem- 
blance in point of manners, customs, and religion that seem to per- 
mit one to trace the higher thought of India to Mayach. 

In every hundred Maya words ten are pure Greek. ‘The Greek alpha- 
bet was a direct importation from America, and the pagan Greek reli- 
gion is a modified form of that of the Mayas. 

That we know so little of the history of the past is owing to just one 
particular impulse of humanity, i. ¢., the desire of one religious body to 
destroy the works of all the others. Onthe law books of England to-day 
are statutes giving the right to the authorities to publicly burn books 
that tend to disparage the prevailing religion. The smoke of public 
bonfires in France, Germany, Italy, and Spain has scarcely blown away. 
The present century has witnessed the burning in America of convents 
with their entire contents, which included libraries and records. This of 
course may be said to be following an example set by Catholics the 
world over, but it does not mitigate the offence. Saint Paul made a pub- 
lic bonfire in the streets of Ephesus of books and manuscripts which he 
considered tended to heresy; moreover he gloried in the act,and Luke 
in telling about it in the Book of Acts sees nothing to apologize for or 
to conceal. 

The Spanish Inquisition destroyed the great library of the Moors at 
Cordova; and in Mexico, Central America, and South America the Span- 
ish Catholics applied the torch without ruth to whatever seemed to them 
to have a religious significance. We know how the Alexandria Library 
with its priceless contents was destroyed, and we know somewhat of the 
world’s loss in consequence ; but we can only guess with the author of 
** Salammb6 ” the magnificence of Carthage wiped from the face of earth 
by the Romans. These same Romans mistook the beauteous marbles of 
Greece for grave gods and tumbled them from their pedestals, and these 
broken fragments now animate the artistic world. 

In the fifteenth century the Spaniards overran Yucatan, sacked the 
temples, and destroyed all books, parchments, and inscriptions that seemed 
to them to have a religious or historical nature, the intent being to 
force Christianity upon the people and make them forget the past. ‘The 
result was that millions of the inhabitants were killed, some embraced, or 
pretended to embrace, the new religion, and others escaped to the forests, 
where their descendants still live and try to hold intact their ancient 
beliefs. ‘These natives are exceedingly reticent in their dealings with the 
whites, and it was only by living with them long years and thus securing 
their confidence that Dr. Le Plongeon was able to gain access to 
various records, and to acquire that knowledge which has enabled him 
to decipher their inscriptions. 

Accepting the proofs Dr. Le Plongeon brings forward, America was 
the first home of civilization. From America knowledge spread east and 
west. England got her religion and ideas from America and the Ameri- 
cans. Dr. Le Plongeon explains the mystery of the Sphinx to his own 
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satisfaction, at least. Anyway, the work is intensely interesting, even 
to a layman, and in its bold statements is sure to awaken into life a deal 
ef dozing thought, and some right lively opposition as well. 


WEIZSACKER’S APOSTOLIC AGE.' 
REVIEWED By A. B. CURTIS. 


Carl von Weizsicker has long been known to scholars as an authority 
of commanding importance in New Testament matters. Born at Heil- 
bronn in Wiirttemberg in 1822, he has held since the year 1861 the chair 
made famous by Baur at the University of Tiibingen. He first won the 
attention of the public by the publication of his ‘* Investigations into the 
Gospel History, their Sources and the Course of their Development” 
(1864). This is one of the most thorough and painstaking studies of the 
Gospels that has ever been made, and while some of the positions of this 
work were later abandoned or considerably revised, it is in the main the 
same construction of the Gospel tradition which reappears in the work at 
present under review. ‘* The Apostolic Age” first appeared in Germany 
in 1886, and the English translation is made from a later revised edition. 

In regard to our Gospels, Weizsiicker maintains with a good deal of 
spirit that too much can easily be made of the fact that we have three 
or even four sources for the chief events in the life of Jesus. The Gos- 
pels, he argues, are not independent sources. The first three Gospels 
are but three versions of a common original. By whom this original 
Gospel was written cannot be determined, nor can we always rely upon 
the strict historicity of even this source, for it too contains here and there 
statements which are manifestly a coloring of the earliest tradition. 
Weizsiicker holds that this original Gospel, which the author of our 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke employed, was not greatly unlike our Gospel 
of Mark; assuming, of course, that the claims made for the shorter text 
of our second Gospel are just. 

Weizsiicker’s use of the Synoptics therefore is sparing, for with the 
teaching of Jesus Himself he is not in these volumes especially concerned. 
Yet even in the oldest Gospels there are sayings here and there that he 
claims, and no doubt with perfect reason, are not words of Jesus or even 
of His immediate disciples, but belong to the thoughts and practices of 
the early Christian churches. Especially does Weizsiicker find these 
later ideas in the Gospel of John which he regards one of the latest books 
of our New Testament. 

As to the authorship and teaching of the Fourth Gospel, Weizsicker is 
very pronounced, and his opinions are what one would expect in the 
occupant of the chair of Baur. His method of introducing the evidence 
against the Johannine authorship is as unique as it is forceful. The 
book, he says, comes from an age when Peter has already won a com- 
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manding place among the apostles, and it aims to put John ahead of 
Péter, or at least to set him up as his equal. At the last supper Peter is 
made to put a question to the Lord which was only answered through 
the intervention of the ‘* beloved disciple.” So at the trial Peter would 
have been excluded but for John’s influence with the High Priest. After 
the death of Jesus, Peter and “‘ that other disciple” ran to the tomb, and 
John outran Peter. Then there is that strange picture at the close of 
the Gospel where Peter is thrice asked if he loves the Lord and is thrice 
told to feed the Lord's sheep. But over against this is placed the 
additional statement, to the credit of John, that he shall outlive Peter 
and fulfil some special destiny. Now, as our author maintains, such an 
effort to raise John to a level with Peter could not have been made by 
John himself; in his mouth the words would be self-conscious and 
boastful. We are forced to the conclusion, then, that they are the work 
of disciples. This is further shown by the true meaning of the words in 
xxi. 20, 23, where it isclearly implied that John is dead, while the report 
had somehow become current that John was not to die, but was to wit- 
ness the second coming of Jesus. The verses in question inform us that 
such a report was an error due to the misunderstanding of a saying of 
Jesus. Even the claim which the book seems to make to a Johannine 
authorship fades away on investigation, for the voucher for the eyewit- 
ness is not that of the witness himself, but of a third party who speaks 
for him. This appears in the change of tenses in xix. 35, and in the use 
of the expression ‘‘ we know that his witness is true” in xxi. 24. To 
Weizsicker, further, it is absolutely impossible that John himself could 
have so far forgotten the real flesh-and-blood Jesus as to have been able 
to write of Him as “the incarnate Logos of God. It is impossible to 
imagine any power of faith and philosophy so great as thus to obliterate 
the recollection of the real life, and to substitute for it this marvellous 
picture of a Divine Being.” In fact there are telltale marks all through 
the book that point to a second generation of Christian believers. One 
can readily see how Paul, who had not known Jesus personally, could 
identify the Christ with the ideal man from heaven. One can understand 
too how a second generation of disciples, accepting Paul’s picture as true, 
could read it into the Synoptic tradition and at last without intentional 
prevarication completely transform the original account. 

Now, that the Fourth Gospel comes from this later generation of dis- 
ciples is amply attested. ‘* One sows and another reaps ” is applied to 
converts of a later time in iv. 38. Jesus is represented in another passage 
as praying not only for His disciples, but for the disciples of the disciples 
(xvii. 20) ; He says He has sheep not of this fold, a statement implying 
large growth of the church (x. 16). The mission of the Paraclete has been 
extended so as toinclude not only the giving of strength in time of weak- 
ness, and assistance in remembering the sayings of Jesus, but it also con- 
fers new revelations (xiv. 16, 17,26; xv. 26; xvi.7,13). The Fourth Gos- 
pel abounds also in sayings of Jesus in which it is not Jesus who speaks, 
but the Jewish Church of a later generation. This appears in such pas- 
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sages as xix. 35, xxi. 24, and especially iii. 11, 13. In the latter passage 
Jesus is made to state explicitly that He “ has ascended into heaven ;” in 
other words, the Jesus who there speaks is not the historical Jesus, but the 
ideal Jesus who has lived and died, been crucified and taken to heaven. 

‘The whole doctrinal point of view of the Fourth Gospel is, according 
to Weizsiicker, the creation of an apostle who followed Paul and accepted 
more or less fully his thought. Many questions that are still in debate 
in the Synoptic Gospels are fully settled in John. The Synoptics repre- 
sent Jesus as a prophet, a man of God, very much after the style of an 
Isaiah or a Jeremiah. Especially are the parallels between Jesus and 
the latter prophet worthy of notice. Both accuse the religious powers 
of their time of making the temple an emporium, both predict the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, both institute an eucharist, and both were objects of 
violent and bitter persecutions. Jesus in the Synoptics preaches as does 
Jeremiah. The language of a recent writer, that ‘* Jesus as preacher 
preached Jesus as redeemer by blood,” could never have been drawn 
from our Synoptics. So violently do the sporadic passages that seem to 
incline that way contradict the tendency of the Gospels as a whole that 
Weizsicker and many other modern scholars declare that they are later 
additions to the Synoptic tradition. (See Mk. x. 45, Matt. xx. 28, xxvi. 28.) 
The most that can possibly be said by a conservative critic is that the 
Synoptic Gospels waver between the thought of Jesus as a preacher 
of righteousness in the name of His heavenly Father, and Jesus as a 
redeemer only for those who believe on His name and accept Him in bap- 
tism. There is none of this ambiguity of teaching in John’s Gospel. 
Jesus is here to the whole world what the serpent lifted up in the wilder- 
ness was to the Jewish church, — only they who look to Jesus can be 
saved. The Synoptics are hesitating also in their conception of the 
extent of Jesus’ mission. In the narratives of the Synoptics Jesus moves 
only in the narrow circle of the Jews, and the church that the Synoptics 
describe is the Jerusalem church. There is nothing here to imply in the 
new movement a world conquest. It is to be a sect merely inside the 
Jewish church. On the other hand, imbedded in these Gospels as the 
reputed sayings of Jesus are words of the widest universalism ; words in 
which the field of religious endeavor is the world. The side of particu- 
larism and provincialism in the Synoptics has all disappeared in the 
Fourth Gospel; Jesus is the Logos, the agent in all creation, the man 
from heaven whose mission is to the lengths and breadths of the land. 
The narratives of this Gospel attempt to bring the historical Jesus into 
line with this larger sphere of activity by extending the borders of His 
earthly activity. 

The Synoptics hesitate in their attitude toward the law. They are 
partly Jewish and partly Pauline or Christian. In the Fourth Gospel the 
law is as though it did not exist. The law has, for the author of this 
Gospel, not so much been contradicted as transcended (John i. 17, 18). 
All that Moses in the law could give was a testimony to Jesus (i. 39, 45), 
and in Him the Christian has all the law and more. Descent from Abra- 
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ham was valueless (viii. 33), and to serve Moses and the law did not 
avail; for Moses could not give the true bread from heaven (vi. 32). In 
fact all the religious teachers who came before the Christ are to the 
author of this Gospel thieves and robbers (x. 8). ‘* This picture of 
Jesus could only be sketched, this teaching only be delivered at a time 
when the fight with and the question of the law lay entirely in the past.” 
In the Synoptics the gospel goes to the Gentiles because the Jews 
rejected it; in Paul it was intended for Jews and Gentiles alike from the 
start. In John the gospel was intended for all from the first, but it had to 
begin somewhere, and that place of beginning was deservedly Jerusalem. 

The motive for the extension of the gospel tradition as we find it in 
John is clearly stated by Weizsiicker. It was for the purpose of adding 
the authority of Jesus to the teachings of Paul and his followers. ‘The 
new knowledge and larger outlook of the church had outgrown the 
primitive Christianity of our second Gospel. Those who remembered 
the teachings and habits of Jesus felt alarmed; they questioned whether 
all the new learning and broad universalism exactly squared with the 
historical Jesus and His work. The disciples of John believed that it 
did, and out of their discussions, homilies, and sermons urged in proof 
of their view our Fourth Gospel has grown. 

This review has hinted in its comparison of John’s with the other 
Gospels that it was Paul who lifted Christianity out of its Jewish ruts 
and made it a world religion. ‘*‘ When we reflect,” says Weizsicker, 
** on the whole contents of the Pauline doctrine, the impression it gives 
of a powerful spiritual creation is irresistible. Its strength consists not 
merely in the skilful parries of attacks from the upholders of a narrow 
conception, not even merely in its wonderful psychology, but perhaps 
still more in the comprehensiveness of its thought. For his philosophy 
apprehends everything in its salient features, and through all its variety 
of treatment and independence of traditional ideas and doctrines satisfies 
the reader by the unity of its far-reaching conceptions. In this sense 
the apostle may be called the creator of Christian theology. .. . 4 And 
yet his opponents were not perhaps wrong when they accused him of 
neither knowing nor understanding the Jesus of history. Without that 
Gospel which, existing side by side with him, perpetuated the marvellous 
sayings of the actual Jesus, and immortalized His form in its human 
greatness and in its oneness with God, his preaching of the God-sent 
Christ, who destroyed the flesh and inaugurated the kingdom of the 
spirit, would have been a doctrine for thinkers, a structure of ideas. 
But Paul himself was greater than his theory. In his application of his 
doctrine he was everywhere free; not the scholar and thinker, but the 
man of faith and action.” 

The life and teachings of Paul are sketched in these volumes by 
a master hand. Weizsiicker begins his treatment of the apostolic age 
with the first appearance of Christ to the primitive community. These 
appearances are explained as subjective experiences or visions of the 
apostles which only in the course of time were clothed with external 
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reality, our Gospels themselves showing many of the stages in the 
development of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body of Jesus. 
For Paul especially the resurrection of Jesus was a spiritual fact and 
not a physical or material one. Paul’s own conversion, which took 
place under the influence of one of these appearances, had a psycho- 
logical basis which Weizsiicker clearly defines. ‘Despair of the 
present, a hopeless recognition of the wretchedness of the age, had 
taken possession of his mind and heart.” In his despair he turned 
to his Messianic expectation, and this Weizsicker thinks ** had included 
an earnest hope for the ingathering of the heathen.” When he began 
to consider the Messianic claim of Jesus as he took that memorable ride 
to Damascus he was overwhelmed by the force and patness of the 
argument that could be made in its favor. His conversion was sudden 
because ** great religious changes are to a very large extent the work of 
a moment. . . . Conversion is in this sense a miracle, the genuine and 
only miracle that belongs to faith, which in itself is the experience in an 
immediate form, and from that fact derives its certainty that the experi- 
ence has had a divine origin. Here we have also the limit of historical 
inquiry, the limit of all explanation. The experience of the convert is 
known to himself only as an experience that has taken possession of 
him. It is to him a revelation, and only as a revelation can it be 
known and described.” Weizsiicker takes pains to show that this 
inwardness of the apostle Paul, this doctrine that spiritual things 
must be spiritually discerned, appears on all sides of the Pauline 
teaching. When he quotes Scripture as his authority or when he 
appeals to the words of Jesus it is always with the more or less 
assured conviction that he is giving them a new meaning. In self- 
defence he argues that he received his gospel direct from God. He 
impressed upon the minds of his converts the fact that their faith, too, 
was due to a divine creative work in their hearts. Because he possessed 
this spirit he felt warranted in giving orders regarding matters of 
manners and morals that should become commandments in the church (I 
Cor. vii. 40). Paul ‘‘ claims for the spiritual man, that is, the man who 
possesses the spirit of God, an intuitive certainty as to the highest 
truth.” He was a believer in a living spirit, a tireless spirit of God 
everywhere working in the hearts of men. Revelation had not been 
given once forall. What the apostle imparted in his teaching was but 
a speaking out of the truths that God had spoken into his heart. 
**Paul felt therefore that the final and supreme principles of his 
theology rested on and presented themselves to him as intuitions.” 
In following the development of the Pauline teachings as revealed in 
the epistles Weizsiicker more than once forsakes that construction of the 
history which is given in the book of Acts as unhistorical and unre- 
liable. In all the principal points of divergence Weizsiicker is in close 
agreement with Baur, who held that the book of Acts was written 
for the avowed purpose of reconciling the narrow and bigoted Jewish 
Christians and the broader and more humane Universalists. Doubt is 
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cast upon the vision of Peter in accordance with which he becomes the 
forerunner of Paul in the admission of Gentile Christians into the 
church without strict compliance with the Mosaic law. 

Weizsiacker originated the theory that our book of Revelation is com- 
posite, and what he so ably began has been continued by Volter and 
Vischar, who have shown that the book is made up of various apocalyptic 
writings, some of them being entirely Jewish and probably pre-Christian. 
This appears in part from the conglomerate picture of the Messiah which 
is given in the Apocalypse; high and low, ancient and modern ideals are 
jumbled together, and the title newly revealed by the author is that of 
**the Logos of God.” 'The book aims among other things at directing the 
attention of Christians to the fact that God alone is to be worshipped. 
The practice of paying homage to angels is censured, as is also that of 
making a violent distinction between God and His Logos. 

The last part of the second volume of Weizsiicker’s work is a masterly 
treatment of the Church of the first century, its meetings and manner of 
worship, its ceremonies, feasts, and prayers, its ethical and religious life. 
Very interesting indeed is the discussion of the liturgical formulas. 
Weizsicker holds that such passages as Mark xiv. 22, 24 are not genuine 
sayings of Jesus, but liturgies of the early Christians which were only 
put into Jesus’ mouth long after by His biographers. 

Says Prof. Pfleiderer, whose growing popularity this side the water 
is to be regarded as a hopeful sign: 

Since Baur’s “Christianity of the First Three Centuries,” nothing 
has appeared on the earliest times of the Christian Church superior to 
the ** Apostolic Age” by Weizsicker, the worthy occupant of Baur's 
chair. 

The work of translation has been admirably performed by Mr. Millar; 
the volumes are of convenient size and large type, and, on the whole, 
are without a peer in English upon the subject treated. 


LIFE’S GATEWAYS.' 
REVIEWED BY ELLEN A. RICHARDSON. 


The subtitle, ‘“* How to Win Success,” gives a hint as to the purpose 
of the book. It relates chiefly to the philosophy of life. The author, 
Emily S. Bouton, has published other books, namely: ‘* Health and 
Beauty,” ‘‘Social Etiquette,” ‘*‘ House and Home Decoration,” all of 
which are but stepping-stones to this latest production, which deals at 
one and the same time with the philosophy in the life of matter and the 
philosophy in the life of the spirit. The two phases are so interwoven 
as to make the life of the latter lift the life of the former into its 
highest results, thus into ‘“‘real success.” ‘The title and subtitle inti- 
mate to the reader, at the outset, that the author intends to show how 
the principles of philosophy are to be applied for success here. This 


1“ Life’s Gateways; or, How to Win Real Success,” by Emily 8. Bouton. With 
portrait. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper. 50c. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass, 
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leads us to expect. a practical work, and such the volume proves to be. 
It is made up from articles which have appeared from time to time in 
the Toledo Blade, and which the author calls ** simple talks.” 

The Toledo Blade is received in thousands of homes, and these 
familiar talks have undoubtedly had a great moulding power on the 
minds of millions, many of whom have requested the compilation in 
this collected form. 

In her preface she says: ‘* These talks contain nothing new. They 
only repeat, again and again, truths which are as old as humanity itself 
— truths which, recognized aad acted upon, would bring the highest suc- 
cess possible to human attainment.” 

And so it is, Truth, the firm standard, “ Infinite love and infinite 
goodness know no variableness or shadow of turning,” but ‘“‘the great 
world that spins forever down the ringing grooves of change ” necessi- 
tates the “line upon line, and precept upon precept.” 

The author manifests sympathy with every difficulty and nw 
of life, plainly pointing out where to find and how to overcome them, 
with a great spirit of helpfulness. Each phase of life presented is 
accompanied with wise advice which may be put easily into practice. 

The world is full of people who, for lack of special training and in 
the mad ‘“‘rush after material prosperity,” have ignored the spiritual 
germ within themselves, the real Ego, which, acting upon and through 
a wise and good intelligence, would bring successful development to 
all life. Sofrank and plain are the author's reasonings and statements 
that we need only -quote a few of them to represent her book with 
fairness. Let us take the two opening lines of the third chapter, ‘* To 
Gain Life’s Prizes * 


Life will yield its own to each, 
Let nothing slip beyond your reach. 


These lines imply a self-knowledge and a belief in self, also the power 
of opportunity. The truth bearing upon these points the author illus- 
trates under the guise of a fairy story. A child was christened, and the 
fairies brought to him gifts. ‘‘ He was endowed with a creative mind 
that should conceive great works, and with patience to work; with an 
eye to recognize beauty and a judgment to discover truth; with gifts 
of mind and heart that should win friends, and with loyalty that should 
keep them.” 

Then came a spiteful old fairy. Chagrined that she should arrive late, 
and angered by the exclamations of the good fairies, that she could not 
hurt the child, because they had given to him so much that he would 
have nothing to fear, she advanced to the cradle and waved her stick over it 
saying, ‘* Here is my gift. He shall never be able to believe in himself.” 

It is the one thing of all that makes his life a failure. It blights all 
his other possessions. Daily he sees other men with half his gifts pass 
him and go forward toward the prizes which might have been his also, 
while he stands bound fast in the web woven by his enemy, only a looker- 
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on at the life in which he thinks he is unworthy to take a part. This 
comes from lack of faith in himself. 

‘* Life will yield its own to each.” The trouble is we lack self-confi- 
dence and do not know how to take what lies within reach. ‘The 
beauty and glory of the world are close at our hand, but we see only 
the clay. The present is full of a potency that we do not grasp, 
because we are looking doubtfully forward into the future of maybe. 
Could we only seize the opportunities of to-day, utilizing them to their 
utmost, leaving to-morrow to take care of itself, there is little worth 
having which we might not make our own, if we so desired.” 

The chapters upon ‘True Liberty, which is Self-mastery,” and 
** Self-dependence * should be texts in every school in the land; for they 
contain lessons ** which the world is ever being taught, which it is ever 
forgetting, which must be learned and acted upon ere mankind as a 
whole can reach any higher plane of real attainment than it occupies to- 
day.” ‘It is because of the interweaving of the lives of the people into a 
unified whole that the responsibility of individual action becomes so great.” 


‘* There is absolutely no such thing as separateness, prate as we may 
about independence. The only independence that we have, and even 
that is but partial, is that of the bodies which we, our real selves, are 
using as instruments during our physical lives.” 

The author believes that girls should be taught self-dependence ‘just 
as boys are expected to be prepared. ‘Then they can stand alone, and 
even though the waves of sorrow and adversity beat upon them, they 
do not fear, because they know that they can conquer a place for them- 
selves in the world.” 

The twenty-second chapter, ** A Word to Girls,” is one of the most 
helpful in the book, and is equally a strong word to boys; for when it 
shall be known that such a standard of life is being grafted into the 
minds of the one, necessarily the added incentive to become the ideal 
will stimulate the other. We could wish ‘* Life’s Gateways; or, How 
to win Real Success” could be found in the hands of every boy and 
girl, a reader in the public schools, surely in the library of every Sun- 
day school, and on every home library table. 


















NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A Court of Medicine and Surgery. 

In this issue of THE ARENA is to be 
found a brief paper of special importance, 
since it is the opening paper of a series 
on the above topic, and it is proposed, 
during the present winter, to bring the 
matter therein discussed to the attention 
of some of the legislatures in session. 

In the opinion of some of the ablest 
men in both professions, the movement is 
believed to be as important and vital to 
the medical profession and to the public 
as was the establishment of a jury system 
to the public and to the legal profession. 

It is certainly a novel and radical 
change that is proposed, and the readers 
of THe ARENA may expect in future 
issues to hear from some of the ablest 
physicians, surgeons, and jurists on this 
subject. Mr. A. B. Choate, the writer of 
the present paper, is a prominent lawyer 
who prepared this opening article at the 
earnest request of leading physicians. It 
is the first shot preceding applications for 
the establishment of such medical courts 
by legislative enactment, which is to be 


asked for this winter. 





Gen. Herman Haupt. 

The article in this issue by Gen. Haupt 
was sent to the editor before the election, 
and was put in type for the December 
issue, but was omitted. 

It will, however, be no less interesting 
at the present time, since problems of 
finance and currency are always with us, 
ind since it expresses the earnest convic- 

vn of a lifelong Republican and an old 

dier. Gen. Haupt did more, perhaps, 
nany other one man in the Engineer 


Corps of the army to make the transpor- 
tation of the tremendous armies of Grant 
and Sherman, whose warm friend he 
was, possible and effective. He has al- 
ways been a man of large affairs and a 
student of economics and political econ- 
omy. His article will therefore be read 
widely and studied by many classes of 
men who have known of him asa great 
engineer, a student, a man of affairs, a 
sturdy old soldier, and always a sincere 
thinker. 





Hon. William T. Harris. 

In the February ARENA there will ap- 
pear a strong article by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. William 
T. Harris. His subject is ** The New 
and he has treated education 
and educational interests in a peculiarly 
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Education, 


felicitous and interesting manner. 

Strong and logical as Dr. Harris always 
is, it is difficult to recall anything of his 
which is at once so simple and progres- 
sive, and so full of helpful suggestions. 
To thoughtful men and women this arti- 
cle will appeal with double force, coming 
as it does from the man who has for 
years stood at the head of the public 
educational interests of America. The 
February issue of THE ARENA will be of 
especial interest to all teachers and others 
connected with school work in America. 





Mary Lowe Dickinson. 

In the February number of THE ARENA 
will be presented a complete exposition, 
by Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, of the 
work of the National Council of Women 
of the United States, the third triennial of 





1 Soon to appear in book formi with other valuable papers. 
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which will be held in Washington, D. C., 
February, 1898. 

A very successful meeting of the Exec- 
utive Board of the National Council of 
Women, embracing a series of largely at- 
tended open meetings, was heldin Boston, 
Dec. 2, 3, and 4. The result has been a 
new awakening to the importance of the 
council idea as applied to women’s organ- 
ization work. It gives the solidarity of 
womanhood, national and international, 
**committed,” as the constitution sets 
forth, ‘*to the overthrow of all forms of 
ignorance and injustice, and to the appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule to society, cus- 
tom, and law.” 

At the present writing there are seven- 
Na- 


tional Council of Women, with an aggre- 


teen national organizations in the 


gate membership of seven hundred thou- 
sand. ‘The opportunity for each to re- 
view the work done on special lines was 
given and improved, and reports were 
made from the heads of departments such 
as that of art and literature, moral re- 
form, social economics, home, and reli- 
gion. 

Standing committees were heard from 
also through their chairmen: Helen H. 
Kate 
Education in 


Gardener on Divorce Reform, 
Brownlee Sherwood on 
American Citizenship, Helen Campbell on 
Domestic Science, Equal Pay for Equal 
Work, ete. 

The National Council of Women of 
Canada, president, the Countess of Aber- 
deen, was represented by the secretary, 
Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, of the edi- 
torial staff of the Toronto Globe. 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, president 
of the Council of the United States, is 
well known nationally and internationally 
through her work as organizer of the 
Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall and Rachel Foster Avery, who 


King’s Daughters. 








arranged and conducted the Congress of 
Women at the Columbian Exposition, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw, 
Mrs. Isabella Chase Davis, Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, Mrs. Lillian M. Stevens, and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore are among the galaxy 
of women speakers to be represented by 
portraits in the February ARENA. The 
Council meeting in Boston constituted 
one of the most notable conventions in 
the history of womankind. 

The February number of THE ARENA 
will be especially interesting to women in 
organizations. 





Prof. Jay W. Seaver, M. D. 


A valuable paper’ on the “ Effects of 
Nicotine,” by Jay W. Seaver, M. D., pro- 
fessor of physical culture at Yale Unive- 
sity, will appear in the February number 
of THE ARENA. It was one of the very 
able papers given in the Home Congress 
held in Boston from Oct. 5 to Nov. 7, 
1896. 

Facts and statistics from experiments 
covering a number of years, and made 
with many students from varying cli- 
mates and conditions of life, are contained 
in this article, which ought to awaken 
the intelligence of every community to a 
serious study of the nicotine habit. 

It was Prof. Seaver who published the 
first percentage table of measurements of 
College men and their relative use of to- 
bacco, which table appeared in the Uni- 
versity Magazine, 1891. His ‘* Anthropom- 


. etry and Physical Diagnosis” appeared 


in 1890, and a revised edition, enlarged, 
was published in 1896. Prof. Seaver in- 
vented a measuring pole and various an- 
thropometric instruments for securing 
accuracy and saving time in taking meas- 
urements, and also for presenting the ~ 
sults graphically. Prof. Seaver’s wo1 
ascertaining the physical results of 
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use of nicotine is strictly original in 
method, and the results are of unusual 
scientific importance. College men every- 
where will wish to read his article, as will 
the parents of College boys. 





In the February ARENA will appear a 
sympathetic sketch of the great Italian 
poet Giosue Carducci, together with a 
translation of one of his latest poems, 
which was * presented to the author of 
the sketch, with permission to translate.” 
Of Carducci, who is so little known in this 
country except to scholars, it has been 
written: 

‘*A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own land,” yet so great is the 
respect for Carducci in Italy that the 
meanest peasant bares his head at the 
mention of the poet’s name. On the 
house in which he was born, in the little 
hamlet of Pietrasanta, is to be found the 
following inscription : 


TO 
GIOSUE CARDUCCI, 
SON OF MICHELE CARDUCCI AND ILDEGONDA 
CHELI, 
BORN THE 28TH DAY OF JULY, 1835, 


THIS TABLET IS PLACED BY HIS PROUD AND 
REVERENT COMPATRIOTS TO COMMEMO- 
RATE HIM TO POSTERITY. 


Nov. 6TH, 1887. 

There is therefore in store for the 
readers of the February ARENA a rare 
literary treat. 

Judge J. 8S. Emery. 

Among other notable features the Feb- 
ruary ARENA will contain an article on 
“Our Arid Lands” by Judge J. 8S. 
Emery, national lecturer of the National 
Irrigation Congress. 

This important Congress was held in 
Arizona, Dec. 15, 16, and 17, and to those 
who were unable to attend, this paper by 
Judge Emery will be a great revelation of 
he extent of our arid lands, and even 
10re will it reveal the almost limitless 
ossibilities and fortunes in store for our 
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people when this land shall be effectively 
irrigated. 

Judge Emery has given more time and 
study to the subject of irrigation than has 
any other man in America, and he is an 
acknowledged authority on all matters 
relating to this vast field for enlarging 
the resources of the country. It is need- 
less ta say that he presents the matter 
with his customary abiiity. 





James A. Herne. 

The February issue of THE ARENA 
will be especially rich in its articles by 
those who speak with peculiar authority 
on their chosen topic. James A. Herne, 
who has been called the Sudermann of 
America, writes a delightful article on 
** Art for Truth’s Sake inthe Drama.” Mr. 
Herne is as felicitous as a magazine 
writer as he is as a dramatist and actor, 
To say this is praise indeed, and those 
who have seen his ideal play, Shore 
Acres, will be eager to read the simple, 
strong statement of his methods and 


aims as a playwriter. 





Prof. Paul Tyner. 
Another notable paper in the Febru- 
ary ARENA will be the masterly address 
delivered by Prof. Paul Tyner at the 


organization of the ** Civic Church” at 
Denver in October last. The new church 
will have neither creed nor dogma; it will 
be as broad as humanity, and its watch- 


” 


word will be “love.” As Prof. Tyner 
says, **Organized love is a new idea— 
and it is this that the new municipalism 
means.” Everyone who is — and every- 
one should be — interested in the work 
of uplifting the race to which he be- 
longs, should read Prof. Tyner’s elo- 
quent exposition of this newest devel- 
opment of the religion of humanity. 





Among other articles in the February 
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ARENA will be one of a somewhat 


philosophical character, in the form of 


a close analysis of Emerson's remarkable 
poem, ‘The Sphinx,” in which, among 
other questions, that of the origin of 
evil is dealt with. The paper will be the 
more interesting from the fact that its 
author, Mr. Charles Malloy, in his youth, 
forty years ago, had a personal acquaint- 


ance with “the sage of Concord.” 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syxup, for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


In the February ARENA Prof. Frank 

Parsons will continue his searching in- 
vestigations into the workings of * The 
Telegraph Monopoly.” 
” in the 
intended by the 
author as a sort of prelude to ‘ Lost 
Atlantis,” THE 
ARENA for last July. 


The poem, ‘Santa Catalina, 
present number, is 


which appeared in 





Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. Infant Health is a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a copy 
to the New York Conde Milk Company, New 
York. 





